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Art. 1—The Book of Genesis. 


Bunsens Bibelwerk. Vollstiindiges Bibelwerk fiir die Ge- 
meinde. In drei Abtheilungen. Von C. C. J. Bunsen 
Erster Theil: Das Gesetz—Genesis Leipzig: F. A. 
Brockhans. 1858. 


A Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament, 
with a New Translation. By M. M. Katiscu, Ph. D. M.A. 
MwRII—Genesis. London: Longmans. 1858. 


Tue book of Genesis is, in many and important respects, 
sessed of peculiar interest to the biblical scholar. the first 
of that noble series of books which constitute the Old Testa- 
ment Canon, it deals with topics which must ever attract the 
attention and stimulate the curiosity of mankind ; but respect- 
ing which it is scarcely possible to obtain any trustworthy 
inlernation, apart from that which revelation itself supplies. 
The great questions relating to the creation of the world and 
the origin of the human race—the introduction of sin and the 
announcement of a divine plan for its subjugation—the early 
fortunes of mankind and the manner in which the earth was 
gradually overspread—the social, intellectual, and spiritual 
condition of the world’s “grey fathers,” and the manner in 
which their descendants either retrograded or advanced— 
questions which will ever suggest themselves to intelligent 
minds, and which must, as civilization spreads, acquire more 
and more, a universal and commanding interest, find their 
only satisfaction in the venerable records of that most precious 
book which is, in the course of the following article, to engage 
our consideration. 
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It was a favourite saying of Luther, “Nihil pulchrius Genesi, 
nihil utilius.” Most reflecting minds will be ready to re-echo 
this sentiment of the great buen, and to express gratitude 
to the God of providence as well as grace, for having preserved 
to us the very valuable, and otherwise unattainable, know- 
ledge contained in this book, which forms the stately portal 
to the magnificent edifice of inspired Scripture. The same 
principle which has led God in the natural world to do far 
more than merely provide for our pressing wants, may also be 
detected in rich and benevolent operation in the spiritual. 
It has been often and powerfully observed in proof of the 

oodness of the Creator, that in addition to what was abso- 
utely necessary for man’s support, He has lavishly bestowed 
upon him much that is fitted to minister to his gratification. 
And so in that volume, which has for its great leading object 
the discovery of the way of salvation, God has been graciously 
pleased to insert much that is calculated to gratify the natural 
and noble curiosity of man’s intellect, no less than to meet 
the wants and secure the happiness of his immortal soul. A 
benevolence delighting to display itself, and restrained only 
by infinite wisdom and holiness, may thus be discovered in 
the word no less than the works of God; and may well chal- 
lenge our admiration, and excite our gratitude, in the one 
department of his working as well as in the other. 

A learned living countryman of Luther, in adopting that ex- 

ression of the reformer which has been quoted, and in illustrat- 
ing and enforcing its truthfulness, has commenced his interpre- 
tation of Genesis with some very striking and animated remarks, 
as to the peculiar value attaching to this book among the writ- 
ings of Scripture. Its extreme importance, he observes, at once 
appears in the foundation which it furnishes for the whole 
course of subsequent divine revelation. All the law rests 
a Genesis, and all the Old Testament rests upon the law. 
The scheme of redemption, again, as fully developed and pro- 
claimed in the Gospel, finds its basis in the Old Testament, 
and the present condition, as well as the bypast history of our 
world, can be explained only in connexion with the scheme of 
redemption ; so that on the pillars furnished by the book of 
Genesis, must — for ever the whole structure of man’s 
salvation. The books of Moses occupy the same place in the 
Old Testament that the Gospel holds in the New. Nor is the 
parallel of a merely fanciful or superficial nature, but deep 
and important. Not only do the beginnings of the two por- 
tions of the canon correspond, but the beginning of the one 
seems to be organically connected with the end of the other. 


Genesis and the Apocalypse—the Alpha and the Omega of the . 


canonical Scriptures—complete the circle of divine revelation. 
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The creation of the present heaven and earth, related in the 
opening chapters of Genesis, corresponds to the creation of the 
new heaven and the new earth, recorded in the closing chap- 
ters of the Apocalypse. And the former creation, which had 
the first Adam for its end, finds its correlative in the new crea- 
tion, which has the second Adam for its beginning. Thus the 
Holy Scriptures form one complete and rounded whole, to prove 
to us, that, not this or that book merely, but the whole Canon, 
is the work of the Holy Spirit. He has manifestly been the 
principium architectonizans of the finished and perfect struc- 
ture. The book of Genesis, and the law generally, as being 
the oxad riwv wsrrévrav &yabew, is the sacred foundation of the 
whole: the Apocalypse, again, is the lofty summit penetrating 
into that aid 4d, to which all had looked forward.* 

It is interesting to compare these striking observations of a 
continental critic, with des similar, but, so far as we know, 
independent remarks of an eminent biblical scholar among 
ourselves. In a noble passage in his Hulsean Lectures, Dean 
Trench writes as follows :—*“The Bible marks itself as one by 
returning visibly in its end upon its beginning. Vast as is 
the course which it has traced, it has been a circle still, and in 
that most perfect form it comes back to the point from whence 
it started. The heaven, which had disappeared from the earth 
since the third chapter of Genesis, reappears again in visible 
manifestation in the latest chapters of the Revelation. The 
tree of life, whereof there were but faint reminiscences in all 
the intermediate time, again stands by the river of the water 
of life, and again there is no more curse. Even the very dif- 
ferences of the forms under which the heavenly kingdom re- 
appears, are deeply characteristic, marking, as they do, not 
merely that all is won back, but won back in a more glorious 
shape than that in which it was lost, because won back in the 
Son. It is no longer Paradise, but the New Jerusalem,—no 
longer the garden, but now the city of God, which is on earth. 
The change is full of meaning: no longer the garden, free, 
spontaneous, and unlaboured, even as man’s blessedness in the 
state of a first innocence would have been, but the city, costlier 
indeed, more stately, more glorious, but at the same time the 
result of toil, of labour, of pains: reared into a nobler and 
more abiding habitation, yet with stones which after the pat- 
tern of the elect Corner-stone, were, each in its time, labori- 
ously hewn, and painfully squared for the places they fill.”+ 

*D i ° itzch. ipzig, 185 . 1-2. 

+ Hulooan Lectures 1835, by Hi. ©, Trench, p. BL’ The leading thought in 
the above extract, and even some of the expressions employed, are so similar to 
those of Delitzch, that if, as can scarcely be doubted, the two authors wrote 


independently of each other, we find in their words a very interesting case of lite- 
rary coincidence. . 
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Delitzch adds, in further expression of the inestimable value 
which he attributes to this portion of Scripture, these glowing 
and eloquent words :—“ It may be said of the whole five books 
of Moses, that they are an unexhausted ocean of knowledge 
—a mine of still unexplored intellectual wealth—a storehouse 
of yet undeveloped and secret treasures—and what is thus 
true of the whole law, is true in an especial sense of the book 
of Genesis.” 

But, while the book before us is thus justly pronounced so 
precious, the difficulties lying in the way of a full appropria- 
tion of its treasures are exceedingly great. Much, indeed, that 
is most valuable at once accrues to the simplest reader of this 
portion of Scripture. He gathers a wisdom from its pages, 
which could never be acquired by the highest efforts of heathen 
antiquity. He transcends at once the knowledge possessed by 
the most famous philosophers of Greece and Rome, in learning 
from this book these certain facts—that there is one living 
and true God—that the world is an effect of his wisdom and 
love—that he formed his creatures upon earth holy and happy 
—that sin is the only cause of all their sufferings—and above 
all, that as they are involved in a common ruin, so God has 
graciously provided for them a common and almighty Redeemer. 


All these, and many other — of the greatest interest and 


importance, may be learned by the humblest piety in perusing 
the book of Genesis, and remind us very forcibly how great is 
the advantage possessed by those to whom have been com- 
mitted the “oracles of God.” A sublime theology, compared 
with which, the loftiest speculations on divine and eternal 
things to be found in the pages of Plato, are but the inane 
wanderings of a mind vainly striving to pierce through the 
gloom in which it was enveloped, has been gathered by many 
@ peasant from this book, and has proved to him at once satis- 
fying to his intellect, comforting to his heart, and sanctifying 
to his soul, as he journeyed towards that perfect knowledge, 
and happiness, and holiness, to be enjoyed in the Paradise 
above. But it cannot at the same time be denied, that some 
of the difficulties. which suggest themselves to earnest and in- 
telligent students of Scripture, in connection with Genesis, 
are of the most formidable kind. Its authorship, its sources, 
its interpretation, and its divine authority—are all inquiries 
which force themselves upon our attention, and which have 
occupied the minds, and tasked the learning, both of the friends 
and foes of revelation. Was Moses really the author of this 
book, as has generally been maintained, both by Jews and 
Christians? or did it take its rise many centuries later than 
the age of the great lawgiver of Israel, as has been affirmed by 
many of the learned rationalists of these later times? And if 
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Moses was the author, living as he is generally admitted to 
have done about 1500 years B.c., then in what way did he ob- 
tain. his information of events so long anterior to his own 
times? Was it by immediate divine revelation, through means 
of visions of tlie past set before him, or suggestions miraculously 
conveyed to him? Or was it chiefly, or wholly, from the oral 
traditions which had been carefully preserved till his day, and 
which he was the first to commit to writing? Or did he to 
any extent make use of written documents, and may some of 
these be regarded as having contained authentic records of 
the very earliest times? Or finally, did he merely, like many 
other chroniclers, transfer to paper the floating ideas of his 
age, modifying them according to his own judgment of what 
was true, and moulding them into the furm of a regular and 
continuous narrative, which they had not before possessed ? 

And then, according as one or other of these views is 
adopted, what amount of authority ought to be attributed to 
the book? What is the deference which we are now called 
upon to yield it? What claims can be made out in its favour 
on the principles of historical criticism? And what is its true 
interpretation, both as regards particular passages which it 
contains, and in reference to the book as a whole? Is it all 
to be viewed as strictly historical, or are some portions of it 
allegorical, or even mythical? And what are the conclusions 
to be formed, or the explanations to be given, when we bring 
its statements into comparison with the principles and results 
of such sciences as astronomy, ethnology, comparative philo- 
logy, and geology, as these have been elaborated, and are now 
held to be established, at the present day ? 

The last particular here referred to, suggests a class of diffi- 
culties as necessary to be grappled with by modern expositors 
ot the book of Genesis, from which the ancients were com- 
pletely free. The philological difficulties, properly so called, 
were all with which they had to deal. Science, in its various 
departments, had not yet asserted the claim to be listened to 
as of co-ordinate authority with Scripture ; but, such as it was, 
rested calmly in subordination to the er meaning of the 
Bible, as commonly interpreted by the Church. In our day, 
however, the case is very different. The human mind has 
now for many ages zealously pursued investigations into the 
natural sciences ; and has attained to ew 8S pee var which 
are deemed sure and irrefragable truth. d, as the book of 
Genesis touches on not a few of the points which science by a 
method of her own claims to have settled, the question has 
necessarily arisen as to the harmony or inconsistency which 
exists between the two authorities, as to the manner in which, 
if apparently conflicting, they are to be reconciled, and as to 
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which of them ought to be held as pees of paramount 
authority, if they are really found in direct opposition to each 
other, and if one or other must therefore be abandoned. 

Two great classes of difficulty, then, beset the student of 
the book of Genesis at the present day. There are those of a 
purely philological character, which would have existed 
though the natural sciences had never been heard of; and 
there are also those which have arisen from the zealous pro- 
secution in modern times of these sciences, and the authori- 
tative results which, as is generally believed, have now been 
reached. We propose in the sequel to make some observations 
on both these classes of difficulty, and to notice various parti- 
culars included under them respectively ; but as that is to be 
done chiefly in connection with the works named at the head 
of this article, a few remarks on the authorship and objects of 
these works may here, in the first place, be submitted to our 
readers. 

The author of the first work is the eminent Baron 
Bunsen, so well known throughout Europe for his valuable 
writings in several departments of literature, and perhaps, since 
the death of Humboldt, the most remarkable of the living 
celebrities of Germany. The voluminous work, of which only 
the first part is here specially to engage our attention, is in- 
tended to embrace the whole Scriptures both of the Old and 
New Testament, and to embody all that the gifted and learned 
writer has gathered, in the course of a long life of study, for 
the interpretation and elucidation of the Bible. Amid the 
many different scenes and occupations in which he has mingled, 
he had always looked forward to the completion of that gigantic . 
undertaking in which he is now so industriously employed ; 
and had ever regarded it with fond anticipation as what he 
hoped would prove the magnum opus of his life. In a very 
interesting passage contained in the multifarious introductory 
matter which the author has collected, he thus describes “the 
advantages which he had enjoyed above most of his contem- 
poraries,” fur the preparation of such a work, and the use to 
which he had turned them. 


* From his earliest years,” he tells us, “ his thoughts were so con- 
stantly directed by truly Christian parents to Christ and the Bible, 
that, even as a boy, he was introduced to the original languages of 
Scripture. In the year 1805, he read at school the book of Genesis 
in Hebrew and the Gospels in Greek; and by 1807, he had read the 
latter also in the Syriac language, under the tuition of a scholar of 
Michaelis. On repairing to the University in 1808 for the study of 
theology, he had the good fortune to find in Arnoldi and Hartmann 
faithful and careful instructors in his exegetical studies, particularly 
in the Old Testament. Devoting himself soon afterwards to classical 
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pursuits, he by no means lost sight of sacred criticism, but kept it in 
view as that to which he intended subsequently to return. After a 
seven years’ course of study at Marburg and Gittingen, he removed 
to Paris, where he enjoyed the instructions of De Sacy in Persian, 
and partly also in Arabic. At last, called to a new and active life 
at Rome (where he resided twenty-two years), he had the happiness, 
during more than six years of intercourse with Niebuhr, the 
master of historical criticism, to carry on, in concert with that great 
man, his investigations in the field of sacred criticism. The life of 
Jesus and that of the Apostle Paul, the Gospels generally, and, in 
particular, that of John, the books of Genesis, Joel, and Jonah, and 
the book of Psalms, successively received his earnest and continuous 
attention. Removing from Rome to England (in which he resided 
nearly fifteen years), he had, both as a litterateur and an ambassador, 
manifold opportunities of learning the inestimable worth of the Bible 
from two points of view almost completely opposed to each other. 
During his stay in England, he adhered strictly to the rule which 
he had prescribed to himself in Rome, to labour directly, for at least 
one or more months in the year, on his projected work on Scripture. 
And at last, in the summer of 1834, he found himself restored to 
that complete leisure which he had long desired, but in vain sought 
to obtain. Returning to his native land, after forty years’ absence, 
he immediately resolved to engross in one work the materials which 
he had collected, and to bring to a close his long-continued prepara- 
tions. The work, therefore, which is now presented to the public, 
is the result of almost twenty years of learned preliminary labours 
(1817-35), following on seven years of academic professional studies. 
The twenty-two years, from 1836 to the autumn of 1857, are the 
time in which the work has been regularly in hand; and the author 
hopes, from the experience of a long life, and the mental vigour 
which it has pleased God to continue to him, that it will be permit- 
ted him in his old age to pay the eagerly formed vows of his youth”.* 


No one can read this passage without a feeling of deep 
respect for the learned and indefatigable author. It is seldom, 
indeed, that any life is marked by such a noble persistency 
in study as that of Bunsen has been; and seldomer still, that 
one so much involved in public affairs as he has been, re- 
tains, amid all political changes, the early academic passion 
for learned pursuits; and, after a lifetime of preparation, 
sets himself-in his closing years to realize the dreams of 
youth. Should the execution of the grand purpose at all cor- 
respond with its conception, we feel at once that by no one 
better than the author, could the exulting words of the Roman’ 
lyrist be appropriated,— 

“ Exegi monumentum gre perennius, 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius.” 
But just according to the greatness of the design is the risk 


* Bunsen’s Bibelwerk (condensed), pp. exviii—cxx. 
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of failure attending it. Much is justly expected from one who 
could preface his work by such a statement as that which has 
been quoted ; and deep will be the disappointment should not 
some results very valuable to the church universal have ac- 
crued from so laborious and long-continued preparations. 
Whether or not that is the case, we shall immediately be 
enabled to determine. 

Dr Kalisch, the author of the second work named above, is 
a learned Jewish scholar among ourselves. His undertaking 
is not less gigantic than that of Bunsen himself. It is in- 
tended to embrace the whole of the Old Testament ; and if 
the work be carried out in the same elaborate manner in which 
it has been commenced, it will certainly be a remarkable me- 
morial of the erudition and industry of its author. Only two 
volumes have as yet been published, on Genesis and Exodus 
respectively ; but these of themselves amply evince the exten- 
sive scholarship, the comprehensive bnontodgd and the pains- 
taking industry of the writer. The volume on Genesis alone is 
a large octavo of nearly 800 pages, and grapples with every topic 
even remotely connected with the book to whose illustration 
it is devoted. There is, first, a preliminary essay to the sacred 
narrative of the creation, “ On the relation between the Scrip- 
tures and the Natural Sciences, especially Geology and Astro- 
nomy ;” and in this there is a large and intimate acquaintance 
shewn with almost all that has been written on these points 
down to the present day. Then, interspersed at their fittin 
places, we find long and interesting essays on “ Paradise an 
the Fall,” on “Science and the Noachian Deluge,” on “The 
Genealogy of Nations,” and on “The history of Babylon and 
Assyria ;’ while a new English translation cf the whole book 
is presented, and every philological difficulty is carefully and 
learnedly discussed in the accompanying notes. Nothing could 
be more thorough than the plan which the writer has adapted ; 
while his style is, generally speaking, so clear and lively, that 
the reader is saved from that feeling of oppression which too 
often falls upon one in the perusal of such multifariously 
learned and copivus works. 

It is with the deepest and most heartfelt regret that, after 
this account of the works in question, we feel that we have 
nothing more to say in their favour. We must, on the con- 
trary, express our humble but decided opinion that it would 
upon the whole have been better for the Church of God that 
they had never been published. Truly lamentable it is to be 
compelled to announce such a conclusion respecting works 
whose erudition is unquestionable, and which deal with a 
portion of Scripture as deeply interesting as it is vitally im- 
portant. But truth requires us to declare, that instead of 
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helping us to the solution of any of those difficulties which 
press most heavily upon the student of the book of Genesis, 
they are rather fitted to impede the progress of a true and 
reverent exegesis of Old Testament Scripture, and to hinder, 
by their rash and unfounded canons of criticism, the approach 
of that day which we are sure will yet arrive, when truth will 
be proved to be one, and when God’s works will most plainly 
be found to symphonize with his holy word. 

The work of Bunsen, so far as any principle can be discovered 
in its construction, proceeds on the assumption of the validity 
of those rationalist theories now happily abandoned by most 
of the ablest living scholars of Germany. In this point of 
view, we think the work of the learned Baron fitted to effect 
much mischief, by preventing for a time the spread of that 
sounder faith in Scripture among the German clergy in general, 
which has already taken a firm hold of most of the universities. 
It is well known that while the leading men at the German 
seats of learning are now found walking in “the old paths,” 
and are honest believers in the divine authority and natural 
import of God’s word, the spirit of rationalism, in its various 
forms, still lingers among the clergy. And this work of Bun- 
sen, intended as it is for general circulation, appears but too 
well suited for preserving yet for a time that spirit, which is 
dying at the springs of German thought, and from which it is 
so much to be desired that the teachers of the people should 
be completely free. His whole commentary, so far as we have 
examined it, is imbued with an anti-evangelical spirit ; and 
hy rejecting the plain, historical meaning of Scripture, often 
exhibits the merest folly in the interpretation of the sacred 
narrative, and can only be regarded as illustrating the freaks 
of a varied but useless and pernicious erudition. Take, eg., 
such a passage as the following on the statement (Gen. ii. 2) :— 
“ And on the seventh day God ended his work which he had 
made ; and he rested on the seventh day from all his work 
which he had made.” - 


“ The seventh creation-day is the day in which we live, and whose 
length no one knows. God rests in man, his image, and man seeks 
and finds his rést in God : for, as the body, so also must the soul, 
return to its original. The week (which, amovg Shemitic nations, 
is called by a word denoting a period of seven days) is the emblem 
of completed unity. It has its natural foundation in the casual 
duration of the four phases or appearances of the moon’s disc, and 
the union of these forms the month, the next measure of time 
according to the universal idea of the Shemitic races. The number 
seven has its outward astronomical representation throughout the 
ancient world, and particularly among the descendants of Shem, in 
the seven planets, or moving-stars, as they appear to the eye— viz., the 
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Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. Hence, 
also, has arisen the succession now fixed among the days of the week, 
For, if a rule of twenty-four hours’ duration be assigned to each of 
the planets, and we begin to reckon backwards from Saturn the most 
remote of all, and thus continue the reckoning, the first hour of the 
first day of the week will fall to Saturn (Saturn’s day, the English 
Saturday) ; the first hour of the second day, i.¢., the twenty-fifth 
hour, will fall to the Sun (Sunday); the first hour of the third day 
will fall to the Moon (Monday) ; the first hour of the fourth day to 
Mars (Mars’ day—Wednesday); and so on. This is one of the 
results of the Chaldean astrology—a system which has exerted a great 
influence almost down to our own day. God himself, the Creator of 
heaven and earth, was designated by the early descendants of Shem, 
and then also by the Egyptians, as “The Eighth,” «.e., as the concen- 
tration of the seven, as Lord of the heavenly host (Sabaoth), as the 
Unity of the creative powers. All these figurative representations 
take for granted faith in the unity of the Eternal, as the Foundation 
and Cause of all phenomena, But this faith is preserved only in the 
Biblical narrative : the emblematic form there employed does not hide 
JSrom view the actual truth, but on the contrary allows it to shine 
through the veil of imagery.” 


Such is the note furnished by the learned writer to the 
Mosaic account of the first Sabbath! Our readers will pro- 
bably deem it an eminent illustration of the practice of 
“darkening counsel by words without knowledge,” and will 
not be surprised at what follows. 


“ The serpent is the natural, original symbol of the understanding, 
insinuating itself through every thing without apparent means or 
instruments—of the reason when severed from conscience, the pre- 
servative against evil. .. . Thereby the divine gift bestowed on 
man becomes an evil power, and persecutes him whom it was in- 
tended to enlighten and render happy. But humanity does not 
bear such a state of things with patience. With every generation 
there awakens the new divinely-implanted instinct for life, which 
struggles against the Evil, and reposes confidence in the Good. And 
to such a faith, and to it only, is the victory given. In this sense, 
it is true, that in chapter iii. 15, the Gospel—the Protevangeli: 
was proclaimed to our first parents. Spiritually, then, Jesus Christ 
was made known to them, but only in this sense, that He exhibits 
human nature in its perfection.” 


We need not multiply extracts. It must be very plain that 
these would have but little value in themselves; and enough 
has been presented to enable our readers to judge of the posi- 
tion occupied by the learned Baron as an interpreter of Genesis. 
Happily, amid all our dearth of profound scholarship in this 
country, the evangelical sense, so indispensable to a successful 
exposition of Scripture, is so generally possessed, that nothin 
so crude and unsatisfactory as Bunsen’s explanations wo 
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obtain a moment’s hearing; and there is far more light thrown 
on the real meaning of the first book of the Old Testament by 
the simplest commentary in use among us, than is to be found 
in the learned, yet most disappointing pages of that elaborate 
work, for which, as we have seen, its author made such labo- 
rious and long-continued preparations. 

We are disposed to attribute a much higher value to the 
work of Dr Kalisch than to that of Bunsen. There is an im- 
mense amount of information contained in it, and that is pre- 
sented in such a methodical form as to be at once accessible to 
the reader. Many large, expensive, and not easily-mastered 
works, are condensed into the interesting yo gorse re on the 
sacred text presented by Dr Kalisch ; and the original matter 
furnished by himself, is highly creditable to his talents, taste, 
and erudition. The following passage on the covenant of God 
with Noah, will give our readers some idea of the varied learn- 
ing, the vivid style, and also, we must add, the fatally erro- 
neous principles which are characteristic of his work. 

“The rainbow shall serve as the sign (JN) of this perpetual 
covenant. Well might a reflecting mind look with wonder at the 
marvellous arch, which in magic swiftness, and in more magic colours, 
encompasses the still cloud-covered part of heaven ; whilst the radi- 
ant sun sends his glorious beams from the other part, already re- 
stored to its usual serenity. Its beauty delights the eye, while its 
grandeur elevates the mind : it teaches the omnipotence of God, but 
still more His love: when the flashes of lightning have ceased, and 
the roaring of the tempest is silent, its chaste brilliancy falls like 
morning dew on the troubled heart; admiration and gratitude 
mingle in the breast ; and when the pearly bow then appears, like 
an eternal bridge, to connect heaven and earth, the soul rises on the 
soft wings of veneration, disturbed by no doubt and awed by no fear, 
to those regions where love and beauty never cease. Almost all 
ancient nations, therefore, have connected religious ideas with the 
appearance of the rainbow. The Greeks considered it generally as 
the path on which Iris, the messenger of the king and queen of 
Olympus, travelled from heaven to earth (Serv. Ain. v. 610). Homer 
describes it as fixed in the clouds to be a sign (rigas) to man, either 
of war, or of icy winter ng xi. 27, 28; xvii. 547, 548). But Iris 
herself was very frequently identified with the rainbow, and she was 
considered to be the daughter of Thaumas (Wonder) by Electra 
(Brightness), the daughter of Oceanus (Hes. Theog. 265), which 
parentage describes appropriately the nature and parentage of the 
rainbow. Her usual epithets are “swift-footed” (dsAAéqouc), and 
“ gold-winged” (xeveberegoc) ; and the probable etymology of her 
name (from ¢gw, to join or unite), points either to the external, or 
perhaps to the internal connection between earth and heaven, 
between man and the Deity; and thus she is the conciliating, the 
peace-restoring goddess (she is represented with the herald-staff in 
her left hand) ; and Iris is kindred with Irene (sighvq: comp. Virg. 
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Ain. iv. 694; v. 606; ix. 2: Ovid, Met. i. 270; xi. 585; Val. Flace. 
vii. 186).” 


After referring to the Persian, Hindoo, Chinese, and Scan- 
dinavian views uf the rainbow, he adds— 


“ These analogies are sufficient to prove the generality with which 
higher notions were attached to the rainbow : they account for its 
application in the Pentateuch to a very remarkable purpose: they 
explain (!) why the New Testament represeuted the rainbow as an 
attribute of the divine throne (Rev. iv. 3), or of angels sent as mes- 
sengers upon the earth (Rev. x. 1); but they are likewise clear 
enough to manifest in this point also the great superiority of Bibli- 
cal conceptions. In the Mosaic narrative every superstitious element 
is banished ; the sign is appointed more for God than for the sake of 
mau ; God sees it, and remembers thus the everlasting covenant with 
the earth ; and if the men are rejoiced at the sight of that beautiful 
phenomenon, it is merely because it gives them the certainty that 
the covenant is not forgotten : when torrents of rain begin to inun- 
date the earth, and the thunder rolls through the heavy air, when 
lowering clouds conceal the light of the orb of day, and the heart of 
man begins to despond and to tremble, the rainbow appears sud- 
denly like a thought from a better world ; it announces the peace of 
nature, and the renewal of the eternal promise. . . . The words “J 
have given” (*“\F\}) seem to imply that the rainbow existed before 
the time of Noah, but that it was then instituted to serve as a mark 
of Divine promise: the beautiful phenomenon was endowed with a 
new meaning: the wondrous enigma received a solution satisfactory 
to the Hebrew mind; and the sterile admiration for a marvel of nature 
was converted into a deep religions sentiment, combining the three 
heavenly sisters, faith, and love, and hope.” 


This extract forms a fair specimen, both of the excellencies 
and the errors of the Commentary of Kalisch. It is impossi- 
ble to deny that the former are great, while the latter are most 
mischievous and lamentable. The author is never weary in 
extolling the Bible above all the other remains of antiquity. 
Both the ideas which it contains, and the language in which 
it has enshrined them, are over and over again lauded with 
a deep and earnest eloquence. The heart of the writer often 
seems profoundly moved by the sacred narrative, and this im- 

arts great vividness and power to the very interesting and 
instructive remarks which are to be found on almost every 
page of his work. But still, there is a grand defect, a vital 
error, pervading all his labours. It is Moses and the Hebrew 
mind that he commends, as compared with the other writers 
and nations of antiquity: the Spirit who, as Milton says, 
inspired of old 


“ That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed 
In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of chaos,” 
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is completely overlooked throughout the volume, and His 

ncy always, by implication, denied. Accordingly, the 
plainest and most decided statements are often made as to the 
manifold errors to be found in Genesis, especially in reference 
to the scientific announcements which it is supposed to contain. 
The very object of the elaborate essay with which the work 
opens, is to set thése fancied errors in the clearest light ; and 
the “final result”as described by the writer is the following: — 


“ We believe we have indisputably demonstrated, both by positive 
and negative proofs, that, with regard to astronomy and geology, the 
Biblical records are, in many essential points, utterly and irreconcil- 
ably at variance with the established results of modern researches. We 
must acquiesce in the conviction, that at the time of the composition 
of the Pentateuch, the natural sciences were still in their infancy, 
and that the Hebrews were in those branches not materially in ad- 
vance of the other ancient nations. But, on the other band, they 
succeeded completely in removing, even from their physical concep- 
tions, every superstitious and idolatrous element.” 


The position occupied by Dr Kalisch is thus one of no am- 
biguity, but it appears to us to be, on mere grounds of philo- 
sophy, utterly untenable. He attributes no higher authority 
to the ancient Hebrew records than he does to those of other 
nations, yet he can scarcely find language sufficiently strong 
to set forth the superiority which, on every ground, scientific 
as well as spiritual, he holds to belong to the former as com- 

red with the latter. Not a tinge of superstition or idolatry 
is, according to him, to be found even in “the physical con- 
ceptions” of the Hebrews; while every other ancient system 
of cosmogony is justly branded by him as essentially both silly 
and superstitious. Here, then, a problem presents itself, 
which, we are afraid, must somewhat task the powers of his 
philosophy in its solution. The Hebrews were, in all spiritual 
truth, clearly and most notably distinguished from every other 
ancienf’ nation: even in the domain of natural science, they 
succeeded in avoiding “every superstitious and idolatrous 
element,” and thus, also, were signally marked out from all 
the nations of antiquity: what, then, the explanation to be 
given of these facts? what the solution which can be offered 
of the problem thus suggested by Dr Kalisch himself to his 
considerate and philosophical readers? It is manifestly vain 
to tell us of the great superiority of the Hebrew mind, for that 
is itself the very phenomenon to be accounted for, as it is pre- 
sented to us in those writings respecting the origin of which 
we inquire. Nor, apart from the supposition of inspiration, 
does the Hebrew mind appear at all superior to that of other 
nations; if we may not rather say it ranks greatly inferior to 
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some of them. No one will compare the Hebrew intellect 
with the ancient Greek, or even the ancient Egyptian, in re- 
gard to general culture, or penetrative and comprehensive 
genius. Wherever we have an opportunity of contemplating 
the ancient Hebrew mind manifesting its character in disjunc- 
tion from what we believe to have been the special influences 
of the Spirit of God, we find it distinguished by narrowness 
rather than breadth, and exhibiting a very marked te 
to fall into superstition and idolatry. The slightest glance at 
the history of the Israelitish nation is sufficient to establish 
these points; and yet we possess, in the book of Genesis,a - 
system of the world, not only resting on the highest spiritual 
truths, and teaching the purest theology, but even in its phy- 
sical aspects, exhibiting, as is confessed, no mixture of idola- 
trous or superstitious elements. If, then, on simply philoso- 
hical grounds, we here have recourse to the idea of divine 
inspiration, must it not be admitted that there is “dignus 
vindice nodus?” In no possible way, we believe, can the vast 
superiority which Dr Kalisch justly claims for the ancient 
Hebrew views of God, and of the universe, over every other, 
be accounted for, but by the admission of a special divine 
influence having been at work in the one case, which was 
wanting in every other. And if the fact of such divine guid- 
ance or inspiration be in any degree admitted with reference 
to the Old Testament writers, their absolute immunity from 
all error on all subjects, whether spiritual or secular, moral or 
scientific, follows as a necessary conclusion. It would revolt 
our every notion of the infinite perfection of God, to suppose 
that He can ever deliberately promulgate or sanction what is 
false. And it would even appear, that He had not only deli- 
berately, but needlessly, done so in the earlier chapters of 
Genesis, unless these be held to embody actual and important 
truth. There was no necessity that a revelation from God 
should contain any system of the world at all. He might 
have made known to man all that was necessary for Sim to 
know in order to salvation, without in any degree entering 
on the domain of natural science. The inspired word which 
He graciously gave for the guidance of fallen man to pardon 
and peace, might have dealt only with spiritual truths; and 
we are perfectly sure would have done so, had not the benefi- 
cent Author of all truth seen it important to convey to us 
authentic information on certain other interesting and perplex- 
ing points. The very fact that the Bible does contain scienti- 
fic statements ought to be sufficient to convince every sincere 
and reflecting believer in its inspiration, that these statements 
must be in the highest degree important, since they were 
deemed worthy of the place which has been given them; and 
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that in order to their importance, or indeed as essential to any 
useful purpose which they could ibly serve, they must 
possess the attribute of absolute and infallible truth. 

We hold, then, that on the ground assumed by Dr Kalisch 
(and there are many others at the present day who occupy the 
same or a similar position), the divine authority and absolute 
veracity of the book of Genesis may conclusively be established. 
If it be granted, as it is granted, that the primitive Hebrew 
records are, in every respect, superior to those of all other 
ancient nations, it follows that this superiority can be at- 
tributed only to the special interposition of God. Such is the 
first point which we maintain to be an inevitable corollary 
from the language of those who extol the books of Moses above 
all other ancient literature, and who justly pronounce them 
free from the errors and absurdities which have been mixed 
up so largely with the speculations of all other writers with 
respect to the creation of the world, the nature of God, and 
the primitive condition as well as early history of the human 
race. And then, if God did interpose to inform the minds, 
guide the thoughts, and guard the expressions of these ancient 
Hebrew writers, by whom He was pleased to reveal himself to 
others, it cannot be supposed that He would, after all, but im- 
perfectly fulfil his design, and allow them to blend truth with 
falsehood. Above all, if He led them, as according to Dr 
Kalisch He has done, to insert, in a book professedly dealing 
for the most part with spiritual truth, “a most comprehensive 
and magnificent” account of the creation, then it is plain, on 
every principle of reason, that this account must not only be 
true as coming from the God of truth, but must be charged 
with important and enduringly valuable information to all 
those for whom the revelation, either primarily or ultimately, 
was designed. 

In writing thus, we do not assert that it was at all a lead- 
ing object of the Bible to reveal scientific truth ; or that such 
truth has, in any instance, been communicated in a strictly 
scientific form. On the contrary, we hold it of importance to 
maintain the negative on both these points. It was certainly 
not at all the purpose of that revelation which God gave to 
man, to supersede his inquiries into the natural world, or to 
dictate to him the scientific truths which he was to believe. 
But extreme views, as it appears to us, have been adopted on 
both sides of the question as to the relation subsisting between 
the Bible and science. Some have maintained that the Bible 
had really nothing to do with science, and others that it was 
in some places its manifest object to teach science. On the 
one hand we are told : 


“Tt is an obligation resting upon the Bible, if it is to be consistent 
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with itself, that it should refuse to teach science, and if the Bible 
even had taught any one art, science, or process of life, capital doubts 
would have clouded our confidence in the authority of the book. By 
what caprice, it would have been asked, is a divine mission abandoned 
suddenly for a human mission? By what caprice is this one science 
taught and others not? Or these two, suppose, and not all? But 
an objection even deadlier would have followed. It is clear as is the 
purpose of daylight, that the whole body.of the arts and sciences 
comprises one vast machinery for the irritation and development 
of the human intellect. For this end they exist. To see God there- 
fore descending into the arena of science, and contending as it were 
for his own prizes, by teaching science in the Bible, would be to see 
him intercepting from that self-evident destination (viz., man’s in- 
tellectual benefit) his own problems by solving them himself. No 
spectacle could more dishonour the divine idea—could more injure 
man under the mask of aiding him. Zhe Bible must not teach man 
anything that man can teach himself. Does a doctrine require.a 
revelation? Then nobody but God can teach it. Does it require 
none? Then, in whatever case God has qualified man to do a thing 
for himself, he has in that very qualification silently laid au injunction 
upen man to it.” * 


There is truth, and truth well-expressed, in these remarks, 
but it is truth considerably alloyed with exaggeration. The 
language used with respect to the course necessary to be 
followed in any and every divine revelation, is manifestly in- 
consistent with the plain facts of the case. Science is not 
ignored in the Bible ; but is, on the contrary, touched at many 

oints of its wide domain, and may thus be said, in a sense, to 
be taught. There are numerous passages of Scripture which 
may even he said to be devoted to science, though it is science 
doubtless in subordination to, and acting as the handmaid of, 
spiritual truth. And he must surely be animated by even worse 
hen the spirit of aVandal, who would desire to see these passages 
struck out from the Bible. So far from agreeing with the 
writer quoted above, that it is inconsistent with the idea of 
revelation to embody in it any hints for the successful prose- 
cution of natural science, we look upon it as one of the glories 
of the Bible, that it embraces the wide circumference of human 
interests, and offers its guidance, as well for the cultivation of 
man’s intellect, as for the sanctification of his soul. We de- 
light to find Holy Scripture touching on all that can interest 
or influence humanity ; and while we readily acknowledge 
and strenuously affirm that revelation ever keeps clearly in 
view its great leading object—the spiritual enlightenment and 
emancipation of mankind,—we do at the same time maintain 
that it has a word to say about science as well as other things, 


* De Quincey, Selections, VIIT. 133. 
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and that its voice is worthy of being listened to in the study 
of the philosopher, no less than in that of the divine. 

But having seen the one extreme which is sometimes adopted 
on this point, let us now glance at the other, as brought before 
us Jr = following passage from the prefatory essay of Dr 
Kalisch :— 


“There is,” he says, “a very large class of scholars who attempt 
to evade these (scientific) questions altogether, by simply asserting 
that the Bible does not at all intend to give information on physical 
subjects—that it is exclusively a religious book, and regards the 
physical world only in so far as it stands in relation to the moral 
conduct of men. But this is a bold fallacy. With the same justice 
it might be affirmed that the Bible, in describing the rivers of 
Paradise, does not speak of geography at all; or in inserting the 
grand list and genealogy of nations (in the tenth chapter), is far from 
touching on the science of ethnography. Taken in this manner, 
nothing would be easier, but nothing more arbitrary, than biblical 
interpretation. It is simply untrue that the Bible entirely avoids 
these questions ; it has in fact treated the history of creation in a 
most comprehensive and magnificent manner ; it has in these por- 
tions, as well as in the moral precepts and theological doctrines, 
evidently not withheld any information which it was in its power to 
impart.”* 

Here also there is truth, but truth accompanied by manifest 
and pernicious error. It is quite true, as we have already said, 
that the Bible does in many particulars touch upon science, 
and may thus be said to teach science ; but it is not true that 
this is as much one of its objects, as is the revelation of spiritual 
truth ; nor is there the least shadow of a reason for the as- 
sertion made above, that in regard to mere earthly knowledge 
“it has not withheld any information which it was in its power 
to impart.” This is quite a gratuitous—it may almost be said 
even ludicrous—assertion. Will any one venture to maintain 
that Moses, who “was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians,” might not have filled the Pentateuch, if he had so 
pleased, with many curious segeesene on a great variety of 
subjects, dwelt upon in their schools of learning? There can- 
not be a doubt that he was familiar with their cosmogonies, 
80 very different from that which he has presented ; and had 
his object been to withhold no secular knowledge which it was 
in his power to impart, we should undoubtedly have been 
treated to a lengthened account of their speculations and 
Negetnenen But nothing of this is to be found within the 
wide compass of the Pentateuch. There is sufficient acquaint- 
ance manifested with Egyptian customs and habits of thought, to 
prove thatthe writer was familiar with the state of things in the 

* Kalisch, Commentary, p. 2. 
VOL. IX.—NO. XXXII. xk 
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land in which he is related to have spent his youth ; but there 
is nothing whatever to shew that he wished to parade his 
knowledge on any subject, or carried it at any time to the point 
of exhaustion. On the contrary, there is manifest proof that 
he must have exercised self-restraint as to the limits within 
which he confined his references to mere secular knowledge. 
With his head full of the learning of Egypt, it seems scarcely 
possible that he could have treated the history of the creation 
in the brief and dignified manner that he has done, unless 
he had been under the direction of a spirit superior to his own. 
Let our readers only conceive of the circumstances in which 
Moses wrote, and they will probably agree with us, that, but 
for his inspiration, such a production from his pen as that con- 
tained in the earlier chapters of Genesis, would have been a 
literary impossibility. He proposes to give an account of the 
creation of the world, the origin of the human race, the intro- 
duction of sin and other such subjects, with speculations on 
which the Egyptian, like every other ancient literature, was 
full ; and yet, though perfectly conversant with all the wisdom 
of Egypt, there is not a trace of it to be found in the narrative 
with which he has furnished us. Does this look like the con- 
duct of one who “ evidently withheld no information which it 


was in his power to impart?” Or, does not the comparatively 
brief reference. which is made to mere questions of science 
shew that, while not avoiding any point of importance to be 
noticed, the writer  § spiritual objects before him as those 


at which he was called specially to aim? And does not the re- 
markable reticence which he displays with regard to the 
Egyptian learning in which he had been trained, tend to prove 
that there was a higher Spirit than his own guiding all his 
statements, and guarding him from all admixture of error with 
the truth? 

We may have occasion in the sequel to refer to the unscientific 
form in which, while nothing but truth is taught, points of 
science are set forth in Scripture. But in the mean time we 
proceed to a more particular consideration of those other im- 
portant questions connected with Genesis, which were previ- 
ously enumerated, and from which we have till now been de- 
tained by the peculiar character of the works before us. On 
several of these questions neither Bunsen nor Kalisch specially 
treats in the portions of their respective undertakings yet 
published, though ominous hints are dropped here and there 
as to the conclusions which have been formed regarding them. 
Kalisch observes in his preface, that “a later portion of this 
work will contain a general introduction to the Pentateuch, 
in which many questions regarding Genesis, here not yet ad- 
mitting of a final decision, will be more fully examined ;” and 
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he subsequently speaks (p. 235) of “ a far more comprehensive 
inquiry on the sources of the Pentateuch, which we must 
postpone to a future occasion.” Bunsen also defers to the 
second part of his work, his discussion of the various momen- 
tous and interesting questions usually treated in introductions ; 
and gives no certain indications, in the part before us, of the 
opinion which he has formed on the very important points 
which now solicit our attention. 

The first same which occurs respects the authorship of 
the book of Genesis. Is it properly attributed to Moses, or 
must it be referred to some unknown writer in later times? 
The great majority of critics have no difficulty in ascribing it 
to him whose name it bears; but numerous objections to this 
have been urged by the learned and lynx-eyed rationalists of 
Germany. Several of these objections do not deserve to be 
mentioned, since they rest on mere subjective feeling, which 
cannot be allowed any influence in settling the question at 
issue. Others it is sufficient simply to mention, as it must at 
once appear they are of no weight. Of this nature are the 
objections grounded on the use of the expression, “ unto this 
day,” which occurs several times in Genesis, but always re- 
——— events which took place some hundred years before 
the days of Moses; on the remark made (Gen. xii. 6), “The 
Canaanite was then in the land,” as if that presumed a know- 
ledge of the future history of the Israelites which could not 
have been possessed by Moses ; on the nature of the offerings 
presented by Cain and Abel, as manifesting an acquaintance 
with the Levitical institutions, though, even if that were the 
case, such an acquaintance might surely be allowed to Moses ; 
and several other similar particulars by which it is sought to 
bring down the whole law to a later period than the age of the 
great lawgiver of Israel. 

The only objection to the Mosaic authorship of Genesis, 
which we deem it necessary specially to notice, is that derived 
from the well-known passage, Gen. xxxvi. 31-39 ; and par- 
ticularly from the words, “ These are the kings that reigned in 
the land of Edom, before there reigned any king over the land 
of Israel.” * This clearly shews, it has been ued, that the 
book must have been written long after the days of Moses, 
when the Israelites had, like other nations, passed under the 
dominion of kings. The way by which this objection has been 
often met, is by supposin the whole passage an interpolation 
—probably a marginal gloss which has —_ into the text. 
Such is the course followed by Rawlinson in his recently pub- 
lished Bam Lectures. He regards the passage as plainly 
interpolated, and says it could not possibly have been written 
by Moses. But we confess ourselves dissatisfied with this mode 
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of escaping the difficulty. The supposition of interpolation is 
always a very rude way of mastering a difficult passage. At 
the best it only cuts the knot, instead of unloosing it, and it 
seems to sanction a very dangerous and uncritical mode of 
dealing with the sacred text. We are therefore inclined to 
take this passage for what it purports to be—a genuine portion 
of the book of Genesis ; and we see nothing in it which hinders 
us from ascribing it to Moses. The rulers of Edom here men- 
tioned, all appear to have flourished before his times: probably 
the last of them, Hadar, was himself a contemporary of the 
leader of the Israelites; and hence the names of his wife, his 
wife’s mother, and grandmother are recorded, a particularity not 
observed in the other cases ; so that the list of these Edomitish 
kings may easily have been compiled by the Jewish lawgiver. 
And as to the mention of kings in Israel, it is certain from 
Gen. xxxv. 11, and Deut. xvii. 14-20, that Moses was familiar 
with the idea, that his nation was destined to be subjected to such 
aclass of rulers. We find him saying in the last passage referred 
to, “When thou art come unto the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee, and shalt possess it, and shalt dwell therein, and 
shalt say, I will set a king over me, like as all the nations that 
are about me,” &c., and there appears therefore to us nothing 
unnatural, when he has occasion to mention in Genesis the 
kings of Edom, in his adding that so many, down to his day, 
had reigned over the descendants of Esau, before as yet any 
such ruler was known in Israel. 

The positive proofs of the Mosaic authorship of Genesis are 
of the amplest and most satisfactory kind. It, and the other 
books of the Law, have constantly borne his name. All parties 
and sects among the Jews ascribed it to him. A long list of 
heathen writers, some of whom derived their information from 
other than Jewish sources, relate that Moses was the author 
of the written laws among the Jews. Rawlinson enumerates 
the following—Hecateeus of Abdera, Manetho, Lysimachus of 
Alexandria, Eupolemus, Tacitus, Juvenal, Longinus—as the 
leading heathen vouchers for this fact, and adds the important 
remark, “ Nor is this, as an objector might be apt to urge, the 
mere echo of Jewish tradition, faintly repeating itself from far 
off lands; in part at least, it rests upon a distinct and even 
hostile authority, that of the Egyptians. Manetho certainly, 
and Lysimachus probably, represent Egyptian and not Jewish 
views ; and thus the Jewish tradition is confirmed by that of 
the only nation, which was sufficiently near and sufficiently 
advanced in the Mosaic age, to make its testimony on the point 
of real importance.”* Above all, there is the repeated testi- 
mony of the New Testament. Again and again do Christ and 


* Bampton Lectures, p. 44. 
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his apostles refer to the five books of the law, as the produc- 
tion of Moses. De Wette and others have sought to set aside 
this conclusive testimony, by somewhat scoflingly remarking, 
that Christ and his apostles did not come into the world to 
instruct the Jews in criticism—that they fell in with the views 
which they found prevailing in regard to the Old Testament ; 
and that a true faith in Christ at the present day does not 
impose any bounds to the indulgence of doubts, and the pur- 
suit of critical investigations. But it is manifest to eve 
earnest believer in Christ, as the incarnate Wisdom and Trut 
of God, that whatever He sanctioned must be altogether 
remote from falsehood. Never do we, on any occasion, find 
him making an approach to compromise the truth, in order 
that he might propitiate the prejudices, or take advantage of 
the pre ssions of his hearers; but we always see him 
resolutely upholding the true, and refuting the false, whatever 
might be the iceenatliade effect produced upon those who heard 
him. His testimony then, so often given (e. g. Matt. xix. 7; 
Luke xxiv. 27), is decisive as to the Mosaic authorship of the 
whole law, and, among the other books, to that of Genesis.* 

We now proceed to a more difficult, and far more contro- 
verted question; that viz., which relates to the sources of the 
book of Genesis. Moses being admitted to have given it the 
form in which we now possess it, how did he obtain his infor- 
mation? There are two classes of answers which may be given 
to this inquiry, both of which again admit of several phases 
and modifications. It may be supposed first, that Moses 
obtained by immediate Divine revelation, a knowledge of these 
events, so long anterior to his own time, which are described 
in Genesis; or secondly, that he depended for the substance of 
his narrative, on the materials which had by the ordinary 
channels of human conveyance reached his day, and that 
(under supernatural guidance or not), he shaped these into the 
form in which we now possess them. 

It is scarcely necessary to say a word respecting the first of 
these possible modes of accounting for the origin of Genesis. 
Although perhaps, it is the idea which lurks indefinitely in 
the popular mind on this subject, we will hardly find a single 
Biblical scholar who favours it. The objections that may be 
urged against it are at once felt to be fatal Not only is it 


* The striking remarks of Witsius (Miscell. i. 117) are worth quoting, as fur- 
nishing a real, though anticipative, reply to those of De Wette. ‘‘Enim vero 
non fuere Christus et Apostoli critices doctores, quales se haberi postulant, 

ui hodie sibi regnum literaram in quavis vindicant scientia: fuerunt tamen 

veritatis, neque passi sunt sibi per communem ignoraptiam ant procerum 

astum imponi. Non certe in mundum venere, ut errores foverent, 

suaque auctoritate munirent, nec per Judwxos solum, et populos unice a se 
ntes, longe lateque spargerent.” 
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entirely gratuitous, the sacred narrative giving it no counte- 
nance whatever, but it is also of such a factitious and unna- 
tural character, as immediately excites in the mind the greatest 
opposition to its acceptance. There is, indeed, one part of the 
book of Genesis, which must have been originally derived from 
a supernatural source. The account of the creation could be 
obtained, directly or indirectly, only from God. But are we 
to suppose, that the knowledge contained in the first chapters 
of Genesis was altogether concealed from man till the days of 
Moses? Did Adam, and Noah, and Abraham, know nothing 
of the origin of the world, and of the human race? And was 
it only at last, in the desert of Midian, that an account of these 
things was either dictated by a voice from heaven to the fa- 
voured shepherd, or that the great creative process was revealed 
by a series of magnificent visiuns to his wondering eyes? Surely 
it is far more probable that since God was to make man 
acquainted with what preceded his introduction upon earth, 
he would do so to the first man while yet in innocence, and 
that from him this knowledge would be conveyed to his 
descendants, than that the divine communication would be de- 
ferred to so late a period as the days of Moses. We find it, for 
our own part, impossible to conceive that the knowledge which 
we now possess of the origin of things, was denied to those 
ancient patriarchs who were admitted to so frequent and 
friendly intercourse with God; or that such knowledge was, 
either for the first time, or in a new and more excellent form, 
communicated to Moses when he commenced the composition 
of the book of Genesis. Despite, therefore, the lofty and fasci- 
nating eloquence with which the vision theory (liable, by the 
way, to special and formidable objections of its own), has 
recently been presented to the world by the gifted Hugh 
Miller, it cannot be regarded as furnishing us with any aid in 
our present inquiry. And the remarkable chapters in which 
it has been expounded must be esteemed rather as a memorial 
of the powerful fancy and truly devout spirit of their author, 
than as a sober contribution to the solving of a difficult problem 
in sacred science. 

Believing, then, that to Adam was the revelation made, 
which is now embodied in the opening chapters of Genesis, we 
turn to the second category of opinions as alone that which can 
lead us to truth on the question as to the sources of this book. 
But here again we meet with several shades and varieties of 
explanation. Some there are who escape all difficulty on the 
subject, by denying the historical truth of the events narrated 
in Genesis, so far at least as the first ten or twelve chapters 
are concerned. We shall afterwards have occasion to make 
some remarks on this opinion, and may in the mean time leave 
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it altogether unnoticed. Others again believe, that Moses col- 
lected into this book, and perhaps modified and corrected, 
whether divinely guided or not, the oral traditions which had 
floated down to ies from antiquity. Many who hold this view 
strongly insist that these accounts, though depending solely on 
memory, might have been conveyed to the writer without the 
intermixture of much or important error; since, in virtue of 
the extreme longevity of the early patriarchs, they had to pass 
through only a very few hands, in reaching him, from the 
primeval ancestors of mankind. A third class are of opinion, 
that Moses, in compiling the book of Genesis, was able to avail 
himself of documents, as well as traditions. They suppose that, 
from a more or less ancient date, written records were in use 
among the chosen people of God; and that these, collected, 
digested, and modified by Moses, either according to the best 
judgment which he himself was able to form, or as he was 
guided by the Spirit of truth, formed an important portion of 
the materials on which he depended, in the composition of 
this book. 

It is with much hesitation that we venture to express an 
opinion on this very deep and difficult subject. But we be- 
lieve that the cause of truth is aided, through the humblest 
effort which may be made by a sincere and honest inquirer, 
to overcome those difficulties which are often felt in its inves- 
tigation. It is by many minds being turned to a controverted 
point, and by viewing it in the various lights in which it may 
present itself to different inquirers, that the truth is weve f 
to be reached at last, and the obscurity cleared away whic 
has rested upon the subject. Confusion is more apt to be pre- 
judicial to the search after truth than is even positive error. 
A clearly expressed view of any obscure and perplexing ques- 
tion, although it may not commend itself to acceptance, will 
yet do some service to the cause which it is sincerely intended 
to benefit ; and even, if itself easily proved untenable, may 
nevertheless be the pioneer of the desired success. In the hope, 
therefore, that our readers will believe that we are as far as 
possible from intending to dogmatize on the subject, and that 
they will at least find our remarks somewhat suggestive, we 
proceed to state, and briefly illustrate, the conclusion which, 
after some thought, we have formed as to the sources of Ge- 
nesis, 

We believe, then, that Moses, in the composition of this book, 
depended almost entirely on written memoirs—that these pro- 
ceeded originally from many different hands—that they were, 
in their merely human aspect, of the very first authority— 
and that Moses in selecting, arranging and modifying them, 
was under the unerring yoil nce of the Spirit of God. 
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Many objections may at first sight appear to lie againsv 
this hypothesis ; but we are humbly inclined to think that, 
when these are fairly looked at, they become insignificant, or 
finally disappear. One of the most weighty of these objections 
will doubtless be, that we assign a much higher antiquity to 
the art of writing than can be allowed it. Many have con- 
tended against the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, from 
an idea that, even in the days of Moses, the practice of 
writing was unknown. Both Gesenius and De Wette once 

romulgated the opinion that writing took its rise among the 

ebrews only in the time of the Judges; and Norton, in the 
Appendix to his work on the Genuineness of the Gospels (vol. 
ii. note D, 3), referring to the days of Moses, says “ There is 
no satisfactory evidence that alphabetical writing was known 
at this time ; and if known to others, it is improbable that it 
was known to the Hebrews.” But this opinion is now almost 
universally abandoned. Both the eminent German scholars 
mentioned saw cause to alter their judgment on the point in 
question ; and afterwards agreed in dating the practice of 
writing among the Hebrews, at least from the days of Moses. 
This can scarcely be said to be now controverted. Rationalists, 
as much as others, now freely admit, for the most part, that 
there can be no doubt as to the existence of the art of writing 
among the Israelites at the time of their exodus from Egypt, 
and that, so far as this matter is concerned, there is no diffi- 
culty whatever in attributing the Pentateuch to him whose 
name it bears. 

But for ourselves, we are inclined to go much further. We 
see no ground of reason for dating the rise of alphabetical 
writing among the Hebrews, about the time of Moses. The 
fact that he is the first to whom the authorship of a book is 
ascribed, is far from proving that the art of writing was not 
practised till his days. “ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona,” 
and it is quite capricious to suppose that there were none who 
wrote before Moses. We now know to a certainty that writing 
was practised among the Babylonians and Egyptians long be- 
fore the days of the Jewish lawgiver. In the opinion of Sir 
H. Rawlinson, inscribed bricks have been found among the 
Babylonian relics, which date from about 2200 B.c. And, as 
the brother of this celebrated scholar well remarks,* we must 
not suppose that this was the first appearance of the art of 
writing among the Babylonians. 


“ Tn estimating,” he says, “‘ the antiquity of alphabetic writing, we 
moust remember that the earliest extant specimens of the Babylonian 
(which have been assigned to about the 22d centiiry n.c.), present 


* Bampton Lectures, p. 341, note 46. 
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indications of previous stages having been passed through, which 
must have each occupied some considerable period. It is certain 
that the Babylonians, like the Egyptians, began with picture writing. 
But in the most ancient remains this stage has been long past : a 
few letters only still bear a resemblance to the objects; while the 
bulk have lost all trace of their original form. The writing too has 
ceased altogether to be symbolical, and (with the exception of cer- 
tain determinatives) is purely etic, having thus passed the second 
stage of the art. In Egypt, the hieroglyphics of the Pyramid period 
(s. c. 2450-2300) sometimes ‘ written’ (Wilkinson) ‘in the cursive 
eharacter, prove that writing had been long in use.”’ 


The same conclusion is derived from the hieratic papyri, 
which of late years have been an object of so much interest to 
Eygptologists, and which have, to a considerable extent, been 
successfully deciphered by their earnest and unremitted la- 
bours. There has hitherto been felt a great want of material 
in this very interesting, though somewhat recondite walk of 
scholarship. The urgent cry of Egyptian students is for more 
papyri, in order that by comparison and mutual elucidation, 
the sense of those which they already possess may be more 
certainly determined. All the documents of this kind as yet 
available are the following:—(1) A papyrus belonging to the 
19th dynasty (about 1300 B.c.), which was recently purchased 
for the British Museum from Madame D'Orbiney, an English 
lady, who had long had it in her possession ; (2) A collection 
of thirteen papyri also in the British Museum, all of which 
date from the same period—the 19th dynasty ; (3) A papyrus 
of much more ancient date than those yet mentioned, which is 
now in the Bibliothéque Impériale at Paris, to which it was 
presented by M. Prisse d’Avennes, and is therefore known as 
the Prisse papyrus. It probably dates from some period be- 
tween the 7th and the 11th dynasties (3000-2500 Ba) It 
thus appears that while most of the papyri which have as yet 
been examined belong to the 19th dynasty—the age of Rame- 
ses II., and of Moses, one at least is well-known to scholars as 
extending to a period of far higher antiquity.* 


* A very interesting account of these hieratic papyri is contained in the 
Cambridge Essays for 1858. The writer (Mr Goodwin), after describing the 
papyri of the 19th dynasty, preserved in the British Museum, says, respecting 
the Prisse papyrus, “I have now to present to the reader an author to whom 
these (the writers of the former) would have bowed as a venerable and 
have acknowledged themselves but children in comparison with him. Rise up 
Ptah-hotep, king’s son, provincial Ps or lord-lieutenant in the reign of 
Assa, sovereign of both Egypts. It will be asked, when then did king Assa 
reign? Perhaps no more can certainly be affirmed of him than that he belon 
to one of the earliest Egyptian rg: (Lepsius places him in the 7th). Speak- 
ing vaguely, he may be placed about 3000 s. c. The work which bears the name 
of Ptah-hotep may not, perhaps, be quite so old as this,—but may very possibly 
be a production of some writer of the 11th dynasty.”—P. 277. 
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There cannot, then, be the least doubt that the art of writing 
was known among the Babylonians and Egyptians long before 
the days of Moses. And now the question arises, whether 
or not it was practised among the Hebrews? The only means 
which we have of settling this point, beyond the probability 
that they were not, in regard to this matter, behind the nations 
which have been mentioned, is to be found in the contents 
of the book of Genesis. And it humbly appears to us that 
these leave little doubt as to the conclusion which should be 
reached. The particulars recorded in that book are of such a 
nature that it seems impossible they could have been pre- 
served by mere oral tradition. The untrustworthy character 
of such a mode of transmission is universally acknowledged. 
According to Sir G. C. Lewis, “In a nation which has no con- 
secutive written history, leading events would be perhaps pre- 
served, in their general outlines, for about a hundred years,” 
(Credibility of early Roman History, i. 101). In the same work 
(p. 99) it is remarked, after Mallet, that “ Among the common 
class of mankind, a son remembers his father, knows some- 
thing about his grandfather, but never bestows a thought on his 
more remote progenitors. This would carry back a man’s 
knowledge of his own family for about a hundred years ; and 
it is not likely that his knowledge of public affairs, founded on 
a similar oral tradition, could reach to an earlier date.” 

Now, on the ground of these common-sense remarks, and 
after taking into account the longevity of theancient patriarchs, 
it appears to us altogether impossible, that such facts as those 
contained in Genesis could have been conveyed to Moses by 
mere unwritten tradition. Rawlinson has placed the argu- 
ment from longevity, in probably as favourable a light as it 
admits of when he says, 


“Tt is to be noted, in the first place, that as Moses was on the 
mother’s side grandson to Levi, he would naturally possess that fair 
knowledge of the time of the first going down into Egypt, and of the 
history of Joseph, which the most sceptical of the historical critics 
allow that men have of their own family and nation to the days of 
their grandfathers. He would thus be as good an historical autho- 
rity for the details of Joseph’s story and for the latter part of the 
life of Jacob, as Herodotus for the reign of Cambyses, or Fabius 
Pictor for the third Samnite war. Again, with respect to the earlier 
history, it is to be borne in mind, through how very few hands, ac- 
cording to the numbers in the Hebrew text, this passed to Moses. 
Adam, according to the Hebrew original, was for 243 years contem- 
porary with Methuselah, who conversed for 100 years with Shem. 
Shem was for 50 years contemporary with Jacob, who probably saw 
Jochebed, Moses’ mother. Thus Moses might, by mere oral tradi- 
tion, have obtained the history of Abraham, and even of the Deluge, 
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at third hand ; and that of the Temptation and the Fall, at fifth 
hand.”* 


But it is evident, that even receiving the Hebrew chrono- 
logy as correct, in pore to that of the Septuagint or Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, we are not thus furnished with any satis- 
factory account of the origin of the book of Genesis. The 
leading events might perhaps have been accurately reported 
from generation to generation without the use of writing, and 
might thus have reached the ears of Moses in a form substan- 
tially correct. But granting this, there is still an infinity of 
minute particulars recorded in Genesis, which we cannot by 
any effort conceive to have been handed down in this manner. 
We may merely mention such points as the various measures 
of the ark—the very detailed account of “the generations of 
the sons of Noah” contained in the tenth chapter—the nume- 
rous conversations, scenes and events in the lives of the patri- 
archs, which are very circumstantially reported ; and enough, 
we believe, is suggested, to shew the utter inadequacy of oral 
tradition to have borne to the days of Moses the particulars 
contained in Genesis. Every such explanation appears to us 
necessarily to involve the idea of a miraculous agency at work 
in the case of each successive patriarch ; and how utterly gra- 
tuitous, as well as improbable, is any idea of the kind, will at 
once be acknowledged by every one of our readers. 

The book itself then suggests, by the very nature of its con- 
tents, the constant practice of the art of writing from the ve 
earliest times. And what is there to hinder us from conclud- 
ing that written documents, carefully preserved even from the 
first, really did form the basis of that narrative which we pos- 
sess in Genesis ? The old anti-scriptural opinion, that man was 
created in a state of ignorance, is now universally abandoned. 
Instead of having slowly emerged from a savage to a ciyilized 
condition, the contrary appears, in the first instance, to have 
been the case. Our first parents were certainly possessed of 
language, and this was as certainly, we believe, a gift bestowed 
upon them by God. Their Creator graciously became their 
teacher, and it seems to us in the highest degree probable, 
that the knowledge of the art of writing was ph to them 
at the same time with the gift of language. Those divine fin- 
gers, which afterwards wrote on tables of stone the ten com- 
mandments, also, we are inclined to hold, furnished our ances- 
tors in Eden with an exemplar of the most precious, and almost 
indispensable art of writing. In accordance with this belief 
we find every nation which has been possessed of the art, as- 
cribing its origin to the suggestion of a deity ; and no in- 


* Bampton Lectures, p: 50. 
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stance is on record of any person having invented an alphabet, 
without having in some way been made acquainted with one 
previously in existence. 

If these views are accepted, all becomes easy with respect 
to Genesis ; and a great additional interest appears to us to be 
imparted to its contents. The docwment-hypothesis, which has 
so often been presented in a form fitted to alarm and repel all 
sincere believers in the divine authority of Genesis, is not onl 
robbed of its terrors, but is made subservient to that confi- 
dence which we cherish in the unequalled interest and unri- 
valled antiquity belonging to the records contained in this 
book. We can attribute these to the very persons best quali- 
fied to have composed them. The histories of the later patri- 
archs,—the intensely interesting narrative of Abraham’s life,— 
the genealogies of the antediluvian patriarchs, and so on, will 
all have flowed from the pens of those best fitted by personal 
knowledge to record them. Who so natural a chronicler of 
the events connected with the Deluge as Noah? And who 
so qualified to give an account of Paradise and the Fall as the 
first great father of our race? Let it only be supposed that 
the practice of writing was known from the first, and we can 
have no difficulty as to the means by which the memory of 
these events was preserved. If Noah or Adam could write, 
then they certainly would write an account of the marvellous 
and momentous scenes in which they had mingled. Human 
nature was the same then as now, and we cannot but believe 
that both Adam and Noah, who lived hundreds of years among 
men, after the great events associated with their names hap- 
pened, would have been importuned by others, even if not 
spontaneously moved themselves, to leave some authentic ac- 
count of the incomparably interesting occurrences with which 
they had had a personal acquaintance. And if in this way 
any evritten records of the early history of mankind did 
descend from Adam to Noah, we may be sure, on the general 
principles of human nature, that these would be most carefully 
preserved in the ark from the ravages caused by the waters of 
the flood. If Julius Cesar, when his life was in danger in the 
bay of Alexandria, saved his Commentaries from destruction, 
by holding them with one hand above his head, while he did 
his best to swim with the other, we can have no doubt that the 
utmost care would be taken at the epoch of the Deluge to pre- 
serve any of those precious memorials of the primeval state 
which may have descended from the first fathers of mankind. 

This conclusion seems to us strongly supported by some 
indubitable facts which meet the eye in Genesis. It a 
impossible, without some disingenuousness, to deny that it 
does bear the marks of various authorship. The well-known 
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distinction in the names of the Divine Being, especially as 
observed in the first three chapters, seems most naturally 
accounted for by the compiler having made use of different 
documents. On this, as on some other points connected with 
Genesis, extreme opinions appear to us to have been formed 
on two opposite sides, Some German critics have indulged 
in the wildest speculations on the subject of the documents 
employed in the composition, not of this book only, but of the 
whole Pentateuch. They have denied it in any sense the 
character of unity, and have supposed chasms and repetitions 
and supplementary sections to occur from time to time, in the 
most capricious, and, as most sober inquirers have felt, vexa- 
tious and irritating manner. But, on the other hand, attempts 
have been made, as we humbly conceive, to escape the honest 
consideration of the palpable facts which the book does unmis- 
takably present. It has been sought to explain the various 
names given to the Divine Being throughout the book, by 
affirming that the sense of the passage required the employment 
of a different name at one time from another. However inge- 
nious such efforts have been, we do not think they can be 
regarded as satisfactory ; and we willingly rest, as has been 
said, in the conclusion that, while the whole of the book of 
Genesis is, in a sense, the work of Moses, inasmuch as it pro- 
ceeded from his hands in the form in which we still possess 
it, he did nevertheless make use of various written records, 
handed down from the most ancient times, in its composition. 

It should not be overlooked, moreover, in support of this 
opinion, that there is a double account giyen of some events, 
and especially of the Creation, in the first and second chapters 
respectively. These accounts have often been represented as 
contradictory, but on the very weakest grounds. Let ‘us pre- 
sent the several features of supposed pws ciety as they are 
enumerated by Dr Kalisch, and our readers will at once see 
that the difficulties found in harmonizing them are purely 
imaginary. 

“Tn the first cosmogony, vegetation is immediately produced by 
the will of God (i. 11, 12): in the second, its existence is made 
dependent on rain and mists and the agricultural labours (ii. 5, 6): 
in the first, the earth emerges from the waters, and is, therefore, 
saturated with moisture: in the second, it appears dry, sterile, and 
sandy: in the first, man and his wife are created together (i. 27): 
in the second, the wife is formed later, and from a part of man (ii. 
21-23): in the former, man bears the image of God, and is made 
the ruler of the whole earth (i. 26, 27): in the latter, his earth. 
formed body is only animated by the breath of life, and he is placed 
in Eden to cultivate and to guard it (ii. 7, 15): in the former, the 
birds and beasts are created before man (i. 20, 24, 26): in the latter, 
man before birds and beasts (ii. 7, 19).” 
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Truly desperate must be the condition of the assertors of 
contrariety Ret the two accounts, when they have to rest 
on such grounds as these. They find a discrepancy in the 
fact, that, in the one case, God is represented as himself the 
author of vegetation, and that, in the other, it is spoken of 
as, under Him, due to mists and rains and the industry of 
man, &c.; the only difficulty throughout being to account for 
the lamentable phenomenon of learning and ability employed 
to conjure up contradictions where it is manifest that none 
exist, ins of applying themselves to the explanation of 
such, where they may apparently be found. The two accounts 
do, we believe, bear marks of having proceeded originally from 
different sources ; but they are in the plainest and closest har- 
mony with each other. The second was manifestly inserted 
by Moses, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit of God, as in 
some respects a valuable and interesting development of the 
information contained in the first; and as, in other respects, 
carrying forward the narrative of man’s primeval state. The 
one naturally flows into the other; and it would be as reason- 
able to maintain that the daylight contradicts the dawn, or 
that the flower fully developed is the antithesis of the bud in 
which it lay concealed, as that the more expanded narrative 
of the second chapter is opposed to that contained in the first. 

As a yet further confirmation of our hypothesis, that Moses 
employed written memorials in the composition of Genesis, 
we may notice the fact, long ago remarked on by Vitringa,* 
that the heading of many of the sections of the book, “ These 
are the generations” (MITA 9X) xxxvi. 1, xi. 10, &c.), seems 


naturally to refer to written records which were quoted. This 
is especially the case at chap. v. 1, where we read, “This is 
the book of the generations of Adam” (MTA DD), and then 


the list is appended. It seems to us scarcely possible that 
such language could have been used had the writer been giving 
@ mere traditionary account. On the other hand, nothing 
could have been more natural than the employment of the 
terms referred to, provided the sources from which Moses 
derived his information were really such as we have suggested.t 


* Observat. Sac. p. 36. Having argued, like ourselves, that it is in the highest 
degree probable that the early patriarchs committed to writing authentic narra- 
tives of the Creation, the Fall, &c., Vitringa adds, “ Has vero schedas et scrinia 

atrum, apud Israelitas conservata, Mosen opinamur collegisse, digessisse, 
ornasse, et ubi deficiebant, complésse, atque ex iis primum librorum suorum 
confecisse.” 

+ We have just found that in the first part of his “ Urkunden,” newly pub- 
lished, Bunsen himself ascribes the second account of the Creation to Abr 
This is to us an interesting confirmation of the necessity which will ultimately 
be felt of dating the art o' ere | much farther back than the days of Moses; 
and of concluding that the book of Genesis contains many written records 
handed down from the ancient patriarchs. We ought, however, perhaps in 
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It will thus be observed that we regard the book of Genesis 
as having arisen in a way quite analogous to what we know to 
have been the case with Luke’s Gospel. The evangelist informs 
us, that although not himself an eye-witness of the things 
which he related, he “ had diligently searched out these from 
the beginning,” and then woven the information which he 
thus procured into the very precious and complete evangelical 
history which we possess under his name. And there can, we 
think, be no doubt that he availed himself of documents. The 
first chapter is itself a sufficient proof of this, in the very de- 
tailed accounts which it contains of the circumstances attend- 
ing the birth of the Baptist and our blessed Saviour. The 
evangelist has, in that part of his work, manifestly done little 
more than bring together, under divine guidance, the written 
accounts which had been preserved of these very momentous 
occurrences ; and just as we are sure that we thus possess in 
the — of Luke passages composed by Zacharias and the 
Virgin Mary, so we believe that in the book of Genesis we 
likewise possess accounts written long before the days of him 
who first, by a divine impulse, was led to collect and arrange 
them. Moses as well as Luke acted under the unerring 
guidance of the Spirit of God in composing his work. But, as 
in the one case, so also in the other, this did not by any means 
hinder the most ample and diligent use being made of the 
labours of former writers. And, as in the Gospel, Luke has 
preserved to us memorials written by persons who occupied 
the very first place in the bringing in of the evangelical dis- 
pone. so we believe that, in the book of Genesis, Moses 

as presented to us narratives composed by many of the ancient 
patriarchs,—some by Abraham, some by Noah, and some 
which, in their substance at least, may have originally pro- 
ceeded from our primeval ancestor himself.* 
fairness to state, that the celebrated Orientalist, Professor Max Miller, holds 
very decidedly, in his recently published “ History of Ancient Sanscrit Litera- 
ture,” that the Vedic hymns were handed down by oral tradition for many cen- 
turies before the art of writing was practised or invented. As the Rig-Veda 
contains 1017 hymns, or 10,417 verses, this, as a mere feat of memory, would 
far surpass any thing required in the transmission from age to age of the con- 
tents of Genesis. But there is, of course, a t difference between repeating 
hymns, or poems such as the Homeric, and bch transmitting them from age to 
age, and in accurately reporting, from generation to generation, such particu- 
lars as those recorded in Genesis,—a thing which, as stated above, we cannot 


but noe as impossible. 

* Of course, this is not meant to conclude any thing as to the question which 
has been agitated respecting the primitive language. Moses, or those who went 
before him, may easily be supposed to have translated the documents which 
they employed into the Hebrew, if that was not the language first employed, 
just as we may conceive Luke to have translated from the Aramean into the 
Greek. But the a as to the original lan is still unsettled. One 


important result, however, has been reached. As Kalisch states, “ The lin- 
guistic researches of modern times have more and more confirmed the theory 
of one primitive Asiatic language, gradually developed into the various modifi- 
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Advancing now to another point, formerly referred to, it need 
scarcely be said that we regard the whole book of Genesis as 
being strictly historical. Both the authors before us, as might 
bee ted, take a different view, and seem inclined to resolve 
the whole of the first part of the book into mere allegorical or 
mythical representations. This opinion is, we fear, pretty 
extensively prevalent, even among some sections of compara- 
tively orthodox theologians at the present day. But it appears 
to us, instead of having any foundation on which to rest, to be 
totally opposed to the true character of the book before us, 
Not the least appearance of mythology can, in our estimation, 
be detected in it. The marvellous narrations which it con- 
tains, all bear the"impress of being sober, literal truth, and are 
all connected with the great leading idea of divine revelation 
—the recovery and restoration of fallen man. Besides, it is 
always found that myths are subject in successive ages to varia- 
tion and developement, whereas the accounts contained in 
Genesis were always accepted by the Hebrews in the form in 
which we still possess them, and are assumed in the New 
Testament as embodiments of actual and literal truth. It 
can therefore only be regarded as an exhibition of a most per- 
verse and mischievous tendency, when an attempt is made to 
deny their strictly historical character; and when, with what- 
ever ascriptions of sublimity and superiority, they are dealt 
with as if they belonged to the same category as the ancient 
Greek or Oriental mythologies. 

We shall now briefly notice a few of those passages in Genesis 
which have always been felt to present the greatest difficulty 
in translation, and inquire what aid has been contributed to 
their elucidation, by the learned and elaborate works which 
have been under our consideration. 

The very first verses of the book, are sufficient to test the 
exegetical tact and power of an interpreter. And here our 
authors are completely at variance. Bunsen departs from every 
version, ancient and modern, in making the creation, spoken 
of in the first verse, quite secondary to the production of light, 
v. 3. He attempts to support his rendering by an appeal to 
two ancient Jewish commentators, and to some philological 
remarks of Ewald, but it appears to us as groundless as unna- 
tural. It is as follows: “In the beginning, when (da) God 
created heaven and earth, and the earth was waste and deso- 
late, and darkness was upon the flood, and God’s breath (hauch) 
moved above the waters, God said, Let there be light, and 
cations by external agencies and influences.” Many learned men at the present 
o think the probability in favour of the Sanscrit. But the whole question is 
still sub judice; and without presuming to do more than judge by present a 


—- it seems to us highly probable that the old opinion in favour of 
ebrew, will yet be acquiesced in by the majority of scholars. 
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there was light.” CKalisch, on the other hand, renders as 
follows: “In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth. .And the earth was dreariness and emptiness, and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep. And the spirit 
of God hovered over the face of the waters. And God said, 
Light be; and light was.” This is a fair enough translation, 
and it is accompanied by some interesting philological remarks 
in reply to such views as those of Bunsen. “It is not neces- 

, says Dr K., “to translate, ‘In the beginning when, &c.,’ 
and to read with Rashi N52 instead of N3’”—to which, we 


may observe, Bunsen is inclined (Comp. Proleg. 189), although 
he denies that it is essential to his interpretation. “For it is 
an erroneous notion of ancient interpreters, that the word 
FYWN is only used in the status constructus. It matters little 
that it indeed occurs forty-three times in that form; for “the 
beginning” is a relative notion, and requires generally a com- 
plement, as we have in fact, in our instance to supply—*In 
the beginning of all things;” or that our text reads WNT 


not JMWN, for it is here intended to express the unlimited 


indefinite commencement of matter.” So far, we quite agree 
with Kalisch; but we think his unhappy determination to look 
favourably on no attempt to reconcile Scripture and science, 
betrays him into some very hasty remarks on this passage 
(Introd. Essay, p. 48), where, referring to the opinion, “which,” 
he says, “as far as we know, Dr Chalmers was the first to pro- 
pose in 1804,” that the first chapter of Genesis does not fix the 
antiquity of the globe; he remarks, “The connecting particle 
and (v. 21) expresses here necessarily immediate sequence, it is 


inadmissible to translate,—‘ But afterwards, the earth became 
waste and desolate :’ it is utterly impossible to separate the two 
first verses, and to suppose between them an immense interval 
of time. This ee would mock all sound principles of 
interpretation.” e do not think the proposed explanation 
quite so untenable as it is here represented, nor are we per- 
suaded that the use of the Hebrew particle which it implies, 
is so unexampled as Dr K. affirms; but in his great and laud- 
able dread of putting glosses upon the sacred text, and satisfy- 
ing ourselves with deceptive modes of reconciling difficulties, he 
seems unfortunately to have rushed to the opposite extreme, 
and to be bitterly hostile to any attempt at explanation what- 
ever. 

Let us now glance at the very enigmatical passage, chap. iv. 
7, thus rendered in the English version, “If thou doest well, 
shalt thou not be accepted? and if thou doest not well, sin 
lieth at the door. And unto thee shalt be his desire, and thou 
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shalt rule over him.” The versions are here in t confusion, 
The Septuagint is very peculiar: “If thou offerest well, but 
dost not divide properly, hast thou not sinned? Be at peace: 
to thee shall be his resort, and thou shalt rule over him.” Of 
the two translations before us, Bunsen has, “ Whether thou 
bringest agreeable gifts, or not agreeable, sin lurks before the 
door, and after thee is its desire. But thou shouldst be lord 
over it.” Kalisch gives, “If thou doest well (wilt thou not find) 
acceptance? And if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door, 
and to thee is its desire: but thou shalt rule over it.” This 
rendering appears to us to be on the whole the most eligible; 
and the note of Dr Kalisch seems, with considerable success, 
to bring out the meaning. It is as follows: “The rejection of 
his offering was a proof of Cain’s sinful disposition. But it was 
more; it was an admonition to banish low sentiments from his 
heart: it was a warning, that if iniquity was not eradicated 
from the bosom in the very germ, it would, with its luxuriant 
weeds, soon destroy all its health and vigour. God’s answer 
contained the grave lesson, that one br gem is always the 
parent of other and greater sins: that it is extremely difficult 
to arrest the demoniac power of wickedness, in its baneful 
career: ‘if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door.’ Envy 
ended with murder: the noxious root had matured a poisonous 
fruit: moral disease finished with moral death. It impressed 
the momentous truth, that sin has the irresistible propensity 
of attacking and tempting the heart of man; that an eternal 
warfare is roused in his bosom from the moment that sin first 
enters it; ‘that its desire is to him.’ But since every human 
heart encloses the seed of evil, this struggle agitates, though in 
very various forms, every man: it is the main element of his 
internal life: it is the principal task of his spiritual existence, 
to proceed as conqueror out of these severe combats: therefore 
God said in conclusion to Cain, more as an encouragement than 
a reproach, ‘but thou shalt rule over it:” it was still in his 
power to obtain a triumph: if he was unable to destroy the 
enemy, he might at least disarm him; if he could not expel 
him entirely, he might at least prevent his progress.” 

Another very obscure passage is found at chap. vi. 3, thus 
rendered in the English version,—“ And the Lord said, My 
Spirit shall not always strive with man, for that he also is 
flesh ; yet his days shall be an hundred and twenty years.” 
Bunsen’s translation is, “Then said the Eternal, My Spirit 
shal] not for ages onwards rémain in man, on account of his 
transgressions: he is flesh: his years shall be an hundred 
and twenty.” Kalisch’s rendering is, “And the Lord said, 
My spirit shall not always preside in man, while he is also 
flesh ; but his days shall be a hundred and twenty years.” We 
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have not room for a consideration of the very interesting, but, 
as we believe, unsatisfactory philological remarks, by which Dr 
K. endeavours to support this version. He thinks that a 
“heathen element has here been retained in the Mosaic narra- 
tive ;” that the sons of God are “the daiuovs, or fallen an 
of mythology ;” that the spirit here referred to “existed before 
the creation of the body, and is independent of it, for it is a 
part of God (31); but the body exists only with it and through 
it,” and so on. Upon the whole, our common English version, 
both as repects the translation, and the theology which that 
bears in its bosom, seems to us to come as near the meaning as 
any one, ancient or modern, with which we are acquainted. 
One of the most puzzling verses in the whole book, is that 
which occurs at chap. xx. 16. The English translation here is 
scarcely intelligible,—*“ And unto Sarah he said, Behold I have 
given thy brother a thousand pieces of silver: behold he is to 
thee a covering of the eyes, unto all that are with thee, and 
with all others. Thus she was reproved.” The different 
versions of this verse are almost innumerable. We mention 
only those of the authors before us. Bunsen has, “ And to 
Sarah he said, Behold I have given thy brother a thousand 
shekels of silver; behold, let him be to thee a veil for all which 
has occurred to thee: the whole matter is now put right.” 
Kalisch gives quite a different turn to the verse from that 
which is found in our translation. According to him, the 
words of Abimelech “implied no blame or reproach ;” and we 
are inclined to think his explanation one of the best which 
has been proposed. He says, “Since Sarah, as well as her 
husband, deserved a compensation for the anxiety suffered by 
her, in the house of the stranger, he gave to Abraham for her, 
a thousand shekels of silver (for the property of the wife 
belonged to the husband), and addressed to her a remark em- 
bodying the experience which he had just made, and the respect 
with which it inspired him; he said, though she might profess 
that Abraham was her brother, he was her protection against 
every man: she might be taken by others as his sister, but she 
would soon be known and convicted of being his wife, by the 
supernatural interference of God, who, both in his case and 
that of the Enyptien king, had watched over her purity.” The 
last and very difficult word of the verse, MIDN, is thus rendered, 


“and thou wilt be convicted,” being taken for ENTDN sec. per. 
fem. of Niphal, of 713°, like AMP), xxx. 15; while others regard 
it as a very uncommon Aramaism for 7133, third per. fem, 


Niphal, and render “she was convicted” or overwhelmed with 
shame. Kalisch’s explanation seems to us, on the whole, pre- 
ferable ; and his translation of the passage is, ‘“ Behold, I have 
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given to thy brother a thousand shekels of silver: behold, he 
is to thee a protection to all who are with thee, and with all; 
and thou wilt be recognised.” 

We can only notice farther, the very important verse, xlix. 
10. Both our authors here discard the personal reference in 
the word Shiloh. Bunsen renders as follows—* The sceptre 
departs not from Judah, nor the ruler’s staff away from his 
feet, until he comes to Shiloh, he, to whom the peoples yield 
obedience.” The meaning is explained to be, that Judah would 
appear as the chief of the tribes when Shiloh was reached, and 
that his pre-eminence would then by no means cease, but 
would, on the contrary, be maintained and manifested by the 
subjugation of the Canaanites. Kalisch’s rendering is, “The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor the ruler’s staff from 
between his feet, even when they come to Shiloh; and to him 
shall be submission of nations. He givesa long and learned note 
upon the passage, in which heargues that “Judah and Joseph are 
in our song treated almost alike,” and explains the meaning to 
be, “The Sceptre shall not depart from Judah, even if many 
flock to Shiloh, and join the crown of Joseph.” Both these 
interpretations appear to us, on pure philological grounds, quite 
inadmissible. We hold in opposition to Kalisch, that the 
phrase °D TY must be rendered “until ;” and we also hold against 


Bunsen, that this does clearly point to a period when the 
sovereignty of Judah would cease. The personal Messianic 
reference of the term Shiloh appears to us unshaken, notwith- 
standing all that has been said against it. It is upheld at the 
present day by not a few Jewish authorities; and it also 
retains the sanction of the majority of Christian scholars. 
The exact meaning of the term Shiloh is indeed very obscure. 
Its pointing, derivation, and interpretation, are all doubtful. 
Some of the most oe imply that the reading was 
mw, and the pointing W, and accordingly render, “until he 
comes to whom it (the right to rule) belongs;” W being regarded 
as a contracted form of the relative WN and i7? being used 
instead of 5. A remarkable parallel to the rendering thus 

ielded, is found in Ezek. xxi. 27, “until he comes whose right 


it is; but the ellipsis in our passage is much harsher than in 
the prophet, and besides, the abbreviated form U for TWN seems 


to belong only to later times. Upon ie whole, and as the 


great majority of Hebrew MSS. read 1, we think it better 
to suppose the term derived from the verb mw, to be at peace 


(hough we must admit that analogy does not favour this 
erivation), and to render the verse as follows—“ The sceptre 
shall not-depart from Judah, nor the ruler’s staff from between 
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his feet,” ¢.¢., he shall not cease, generally speaking, to possess 
both the reality and the insignia o sapenien power “until Shiloh 
(Peace, or abs. for con. the Frias of Peace) comes, and to Him 
(shall be given) the obedience of nations.” 

Our space is more than exhausted; and we can now, in con- 
clusion, make only a few remarks on the very important and 
much-vexed question, as to the relation subsisting between 
Genesis and science. We have no new solution to = of 
the many difficulties which here present themselves. e do 
not presume to enter at all on the consideration of the scientific 
questions which are suggested, or the manifold explanations 
which have been offered, of the various perplexing problems 
thus originated. But, as earnest believers in the plenary in- 
spiration and perfect accuracy of God’s word, we crave leave 
to say a few words as to the principles which we humbly think 
ought to guide the conduct of all the friends of revelation in 
dealing with this subject. And we observe,— 

(1.) That it is both duty and policy to maintain a high position 
on this subject, with respect to the authority of Scripture. We 
have not the slightest desire to overbear science by an appeal 
to the Bible. On the contrary, we would protest most ener- 
getically against any such course. Truthisin every department 
to be sincerely and earnestly pursued, and no considerations 
whatever ought to lead us to disregard her voice. But, then, 
is not the Bible truth? Does not its authority rest on a basis 
of evidence, as sure and impregnable, as does that of any of 
the sciences? If any one answers this question in the nega- 
tive, then we are quite ready to meet him on grounds of argu- 
ment and reason. But we do not now refer to such. We take 
for granted that the Bible is admitted to be a revelation from 
heaven; and we maintain that, such being the case, its 
authority on all subjects ought to be most jealously guarded, and 
most constantly respected. We really cannot comprehend how 
some of high name as thinkers, should profess themselves 
believers in the divine authority of the New Testament, and 
yet should count themselves at liberty to reject the testimony 
which it bears to the full inspiration and absolute truthfulness 
of the Old. How can any one consistently profess to accept 
of Christ as a divine teacher, and yet refuse to listen to that 
emphatic declaration which He makes, “ Thy word is truth ?” 
And how can any one persuade himself, that he does yield a 
fitting deference to the New Testament, when, after reading 
its unambiguous announcement, “ All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God” (or, “ All Scripture inspired of God is pro- 
fitable,” &c.; it matters not how the words are taken, for 
Genesis was certainly ranked by the Apostle among the inspired 
books), he yet sets aside as much as he thinks fit of that 
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ancient revelation, which is thus solemnly characterised? The 
only consistent course manifestly is, either to discard the New 
Testament entirely, as well as the Old; or, accepting the former 
as inspired and divine, to submit, in every particular, to the 
declarations which it contains respecting the latter. God has 
either spoken to man by Jesus Christ, or He has not: if He 
has, then surely He has sanctioned nothing as true which can 
be shewn to be false; if He has not, then the dispute as to 
science and revelation is at an end, since the latter is no longer 
allowed to exist. 

With these views, it has often pained us to see how lightly 
the Word of God has been dealt with, by those who neverthe- 
less professed themselves believers in revelation. They have 
openly declared some of its statements to be erroneous—have 
admitted that on points of science it was frequently mistaken, 
and have sought in this way to propitiate adversaries, and get 
them to accept of it as a certain guide in spiritual, while 
acknowledged an erroneous one in scientific, truth. Vain 
hope ! and as mischievous as it is vain. If divine at all, the 
Bible must be, as our Lord describes it, truth; and to yield 
up its claims on any one point is, in fact, to renounce them 
altogether. ‘“ Let God be true, though every man be deemed 
a liar.” God certainly is true, and has never been other than 
true: if the Bible is His word, it is of necessity a word of 
truth ; to yield its veracity in any particular associated with 
the name of God, is just to assume the ground of the infidel ; 
and is, in fact, to prove at once recreant to duty, shortsighted 
in policy, and the foe instead of the friend of that revelation 
which He has been pleased to give us. 

Maintaining, then, as we hold every consistent believer in 
divine authority of Scripture must maintain, its absolute and 
universal truthfulness, we now observe— 

(2.) That the natural meaning of the Bible is, in almost every 
case, to be held the true one, and no dependence is, in general, to 
be placed in far-fetched interpretations. God having spoken to 
man, has, of course, spoken so as to be understood. In conde- 
scending to use human language, He has graciously used it in 
the same manner as those do by whom it is generally em- 
ployed. The Bible is therefore to be interpreted by the ordi- 
nary principles applicable to human speech. To suppose any- 
thing else would be to constitute Scripture a collection of 
riddles, which might serve the purpose of testing man’s inge- 
nuity, but could in no sense be regarded as satisfying the end 
contemplated by revelation. Yet, how often have the most 
arbitrary meanings been affixed to portions of the Word of 
God! Interpretations which would at once have been 
seen to violate common sense if applied to other books, 
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have without scruple been adopted by harmonizers in reference 
to the Bible. 

“ The earth” has been held to mean “a narrow district ;” 
all and whole have meant some and a little ; day has been made 
synonymous with period, and has proved so accommodating 
and elastic as in one part of a verse to denote four and twenty 
hours, and in the other part to mean ten thousand years ; and 
so on, in a manner the most bewildering and capricious. Now, 
with the deepest respect for those eminent men who have 
thought thus to reconcile Scripture and science, we must ex- 
press our humble conviction, that such a plan will never suc- 
ceed. The Bible is a book at once of simplicity and truth. 
It may, with great safety, be generally held to mean what it 
seems to mean. No doubt there are many passages which are 
figurative—many in which universal terms are used where it 
is plain they must not be pressed to their full extent, and many 
where the language ‘of common life is adopted instead of what 
scientific strictness would have required. All this should ever 
be kept in view, and in all this the Bible is just like other 
books. It takes for granted common sense on the part of its 
readers. It supposes that when one reads that “ Jerusalem 
and all Judea, and all the region round about Jordan, went 
out” to be baptized by John, he will not suppose that the city 
and all its inhabitants, with the whole adjoining district, lite- 
rally transported themselves to the desert ; and that, after men 
have fully agreed that it is the earth which moves and that 
the sun in relation to the earth is stationary, they will not 
(while even in scientific treatises continuing to talk of the rising 
and setting of the sun), suppose that the Bible teaches anything 
necessarily opposed to truth, when it tells us,as a marvel, that 
the sun once “ stood still,” or that the earth has been “ estab- 
lished for ever.” 

But, while common sense at once suggests the modification 
of the literal truth which is to be adopted in such passages, no 
like justification can be pleaded for the arbitrary meanings 
which have often been attached to some expressions made use 
of in Genesis. We have given some specimens of these above, 
and more may be found in the numerous works issued on the 
subject of geology and Scripture. For our own part, we have 
no confidence in such interpretations. The mind may for a 
moment yield to the plausibility with which some of them | 
be supported ; but it is sure, unless violently concussed, to fi 
back ultimately on the old and natural meaning of the words. 
Not one of the explanations which have been founded on an 
arbitrary or very ingenious rendering of Scripture, will, we are 
persuaded, endure. Many of them, after enjoying some little 
reputation, have already been abandoned. And such, we are 
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convinced, will ultimately be the fate of all. The natural, 
obvious meaning of Scripture will triumph. There may indeed 
long prevail misconceptions as to what is really the import of 
certain statements in the Bible. Men may, in their ignorance, 
find dogmatic assertions where none such are intended. They 
may suppose, for a time, as many did suppose, that such pas- 
sages as those which have been referred to, teach authorita- 
tively, as matters of science, that the earth is stationary, and 
the sun ever in motion. But it is now plain to common sense 
that no such meaning ought to be ascribed to these statements. 
And, in this way, we have no doubt that the true exegesis of 
Scripture may and will be aided by the advancement of na- 
tural science, as well as the further prosecution of philology. 
But this will never be effected by our being led, under the 
pressure of some scientific discovery, to attach an arbitrary or 
artificial significance to the declarations of the Bible. For our 
own part, we expect a flood of light yet to be thrown on God’s 
Word by the continued, earnest study of his works. We ex- 
pect “the two records” yet to speak in the very same language. 
It may be that thus meanings will be found in Scripture, which 
we do not now attribute to it, but these will appear, after all, 
to be just the most natural interpretation of the words. And 
in order to be in the way of coming upon the latent harmony 
which must exist between Scripture and science (since one 
truth can never contradict another truth), we should take care 
to keep in the track by which alone that is likely ever to be 
reached—that, viz., which is pointed out to us by the princi- 
ples of a fair, and honest, and natural interpretation. 

It must be admitted, however, that the harmony eventually 
to be looked for has not yet been attained. The contrary even, 
appears to be the case. Carrying out the two principles which 
have been stated, it seems as if the Bible and science came 
into open and decided collision. What then is to be done? 
Must we abandon one or both of these principles? Must we 
admit either that the Bible is erroneous in points of science, 
or that, in order to believe its correctness, we must attribute 
an wnnatural meaning to its words? In opposition to any 
such course, we now observe— 

(3.) Zhat there ought to be a disposition displayed, both by 
theologians and men of science, to wait for more light on the 
questions at issue, before they either begin to speak of contradic- 
tions, or have recourse to forced interpretatious. Nothing is 
more certain than that as science advances, the value of the 
Bible, even as a scientific authority, is being more and more ac- 
knowledged. It is sufficient to refer, in proof of this, to the 
most recent discoveries and conclusions in the sciences of eth- 
nography, archeology, and comparative philology. We cannot 
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now go into this subject at length, but we may quote the con- 
densed and valuable statement of Rawlinson (Bampton Lec- 
tures, p: 68), who thus writes :— 


“The sacred narrative (in ceasing to be general and - becoming 
particular) throws out in a chapter of wonderful grasp and still more 
wonderful accuracy, a sketch of the nations of the earth, their ethnic 
affinities, and to some extent their geographical position and boun- 
daries. The Toldoth Beni Noah (Gen. x.) bas extorted the admira- 
tion of modern ethnologists, who continually find in it anticipations 
of their greatest discoveries. For instance, in the very second verse 
the great discovery of Schlegel, which the word Indo-European em- 
bodies—the affinity of the principal nations of Europe with the 
Aryan or Indo-Persic stock—is sufficiently indicated by the conjunc- 
tion of the Madai or Medes (whose native name was Mada) with 
Gomer or the Cymry, and Javan or the Ionians. Again, one of the 
most recent and unexpected results of modern linguistic inquiry, is 
the proof which it has furnished of an ethnic connection between 
the Ethiopians or Cushites, who adjoined on Egypt, and the primi- 
tive inhabitants of Babylonia—a connection which was positively 
denied by an eminent ethnologist (Bunsen) only a few years ago, 
but which has now been sufficiently established from the cuneiform 
monuments. In the 10th of Genesis we find this truth thus briefly 
but clearly stated : ‘ And Cush begat Nimrod,’ the ‘ beginning of 
whose kingdom was Babel.’ So we have had it recently made evi- 
dent from the same monuments, that ‘out of that land went forth 
Asshur, and builded Nineveh,’ or that the Semitic Assyrians pro- 
ceeded from Babylonia, and founded Nineveh long after the Cushite 
foundation of Babylon. Again, the Hamitic descent of the early 
inhabitants of Canaan, which had often been called in question, has 
recently come to be looked upon as almost certain, apart from the 
evidence of Scripture; and the double mention of Sheba, both 
among the sons of Ham, and also among those of Shem, has been 
illustrated by the discovery that there are two races of Arabs—one 
(the Joktanian) Semitic, the other (the Himyaric), Cushite or Ethi- 
opic. On the whole, the scheme of ethnic affiliation given in the 


10th chapter of Genesis is pronounced ‘safer’ to follow than any 
other.” 


The value of Scripture having recently been proved thus 
great in matters of pure science, it is surely not unreasonable 
to ask geologists to be cautious as to any conclusions which 
they announce with regard to the erroneousness of any state- 
ments contained in the Bible. Theologians have often been 
accused of obstinacy in clinging to certain notions of their 
own, after these were clearly proved incorrect ; but while we 
admit that there has sometimes been too much foundation for 
this charge, we also believe, on the other hand, that men of 
science have not unfrequently run to the opposite extreme of 
rashness, The danger of this is well shewn by the following 
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somewhat amusing, but instructive statement, made before the 
British Association in 1858, by-one of the most celebrated 
savans of whom our country can at present boast :— 


“ Professor Owen said that some time ago he was sent for to the 
north, to examine a fossilized tree, which had been found in digging 
the Jarrow Dock, which bore undoubted evidence of having been cut 
by human hands, It was supposed to be a most important discovery, 
as shewing the antiquity of the human race ; and at first everything 
appeared satisfactory. On prosecuting his inquiries, however, he 
learned that one of the navvies, not then on the works, was said to 
have discovered a similar tree in another part of the dock, which he 
cut, to lay down a sleeper. The man was sent for; and on his 
arrival he declared that the tree pointed out was the one he had cut. 
It was endeavoured to be explained that this was impossible, as the 
place had not been excavated before; but, looking with supreme 
contempt upon the assembly of geologists and engineers, the man 
persisted in the identification of his own work, and exclaimed, ‘The 
top of the tree must be somewhere ; upon which he (Prof. Owen) 
offered half-a-crown to the first navvy who produced it. Away ran 
half-a-dozen of them; and in a few minutes they returned with the 
top. This explained the mystery. The man had cut off the top with 
his spade : the stump afterwards got covered up with silt, and on 
being again uncovered, it was supposed a great discovery. Never 
had he so narrow an escape from introducing ‘a new discovery’ into 
science, and never had he a more fortunate escape.”’* 


Fortunate indeed! One can conceive the shout of triumph 
which would have been raised a the enemies of the Bible, 
had this fancied discovery actually been promulgated under 
the sanction of so great a name as that of Professor Owen. 
“Here,” it would have been said, “is a tree, which, once 
waving in all the pride of arboraceous life, had manifestly 
then been cut by human hands. And so lengthened is the 
_ which has passed since then, that its woody fibres have 

ardened into stone; and it now appears, by its form only, 
that it was once a tree. What, then, becomes of the Bible, 
with its account of the recent introduction of mankind? Must 
we not ?”’—but hush! be not too hasty in your conclusions. 
It is true that the antiquity of the tree is undeniable. It has 
lain so long in the earth as to have passed entirely, in its 
substance, from the vegetable to the mineral world :— 


“ Tantum evi longinqua valet mutare vetustas”— 


its age can hardly be guessed at, and may be allowed to be as 

great as you please, but as for the antiquity of the man who 

cut it, see—there he is still living and laughing at your side! 
Let the lesson be learned. Geologists may not always find 


* Report of British Association, Atheneum, Oct. 2. 1858. 
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the navvy after they have found the tree which he cut. The 
friends of the Bible may not always be able to furnish the 
explanation which is demanded, of an apparent discrepancy 
between its statements and science. But fet. both classes be 
patient, Let them rest assured that the necessary solution 
does in reality exist—that were the whole truth known, all 
difficulty would disappear—that a little further investigation 
may result in a very simple and satisfactory explanation— ° 
that, in every case, to use the navvy’s words on this occasion, 
“The top of the tree must be somewhere.” 


Art II.*—Report of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, presented at the Meeting held at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Oct. 4-7, 1859. Boston: Press of T. R. Marvin 
& Son, 42 Congress Street. 1859. Pp. 196, 8vo. 


Tue American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
has been long and justly held in the highest esteem by all the 
Christian people of this country. As to ourselves, for nearly 
one quarter of a century a profound respect for it was one of 
our most vigorous and cherished sentiments. Perhaps that 
Board never was entitled to be considered a national society. 
Yet confessedly it was an honour to the whole land, and the 
lustre which it shed on the American name throughout Chris- 
tian Europe, and even in darkened Asia and Africa, was of the 
highest, the noblest, the truest kind. Now, however, we 
grieve to say, it has ceased to have any just title to be called 
the American Board, for it has declared itself a sectional thing. 
No longer, in any sense, can it claim to represent this confe- 
deracy of Christian States. This is the fiftieth year of its exist- 
ence, and it has made this year to mark a newera in its his- 
tory. This year it has elected to claim no longer a national 
but a sectional status. Sectional? What does that word sig- 
nify? We at,the South, for the most part (few em are the 
exceptions now), have felt the mighty power of a filial instinct 
impelling us to be sectional—for the section that is our m@her 
has been assailed. But there are many at the North who have 
been sectional without this sacred necessity. They have been 


* There is no danger that Southern notions on the subject of slavery, even 
when advocated by such men as Drs Thornwell and Adger, will exert any infla- 
ence upon the minds of men in this country. And for this reason we have not 
scrupled to republish this view of an important and interesting subject, not- 
withstanding the pro-slavery spirit which pervades it. If any ce of the 
Board appear, we shall gladly lay it before our readers.—Z. B. & F. H. R. 
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sectional in order to assail us. It is with these gratuitous and 
voluntary sectionalists, these fiery and bitter assailants of the 
South, that this Board has now elected to be sectional. It isa 
new era, therefore, in their history. The course which they 
have adopted towards the venerable fathers and brethren of 
their Choctaw mission at the late meeting of the Board in Phila- 
delphia, was altogether unwelcome to many of the leading 
New School Presbyterians who co-operate with them. It may 
turn out, as these gentlemen apprehended, that their churches 
will not be satisfied with the position assumed. For this and 
for other reasons, we expect to see no long continuance of the 
union between the New School and our Congregational friends 
in the work of Foreign Missions, The American Board will 
soon be simply the New England Board—the organ of the 
Congregationalist churches alone. Will it be the organ of all 
of these? Will it re-unite with itself once more those Aboli- 
tionist elements in New England that broke off from it some 
years ago and formed the American Missionary Association ? 
Logically, that should be the very next step in their new 
course. Will the inauguration of such a re-union form part of 
the programme in their next year’s Jubilee Meeting ? 

There are several distinct grounds upon which our long and 
profound respect for the Board based itself, independently of 
those ties of personal friendship which bound us to one of its 
deceased Secretaries, and which still bind us to its oldest living 
Secretary ; and independently, also, of those ties of common 
service which twenty-five years since united us to the Pru- 
dential Committee. One of these grounds is, that this Board 
has sent out so large a body of missionaries and their helpers 
into all parts of the world. Excluding from the account those 
seven missionaries to the Choctaws, recently cut off, they have 
now 162 ordained missionaries in the field—more, perhaps, 
than any other organisation in this country can report. Their 
whole number of camacnse from this country (excluding again 
the 22 assistant missionaries cut off), is 375. They support 
(again excluding the four Choctaw ministers cut off) a band of 
493 native helpers of various kinds in the various nations. 
Their churches (excluding the 16 Choctaw churches cut oft) 
are.137. The church members now alive (excluding again 
the 1400 members of the Choctaw churches) number 23,394. 
These results are certainly enough to make a missionary board 
worthy of profound interest and respect. It is the largest and 
most flourishing missionary society of our country. Their 
receipts for their last year were dols.350,915 15 being an ad- 
vance upon the year previous of dols.16,816 97. It is the old- 
est missionary organisation, if we mistake not, now existing 
in this country. Not that theirs were the first American mis- 
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sionary efforts ever made. Far from it! To say nothing of 
the “Society for propagating the Gospel in New England,” 
which, in 1649, was incorporated in England, and which sus- 
tained Elliot, Mayhew, Bourn, and other American missionaries 
to the American Indians; and to say nothing of the mis- 
sionaries supported among the Indians by the Society in Scot- 
land for promoting Christian Knowledge, in whose service the 
great Jonathan Edwards laboured as an Indian missionary for 
six years, and which, (aided to a considerable extent by the 
emg sees y of New York and New Brunswick), supported 
both David and John Brainerd during all their Jabours—to 
say nothing of these, there were tentative efforts by the Synod 
of New York and Philadelphia to establish a mission in Africa, 
made as early as 1774, but effectually hindered by the com- 
motions of our revolutionary struggle. There was a missionar 
society incorporated in Massachusetts in 1787, which rene § 
however, into the hands of the Unitarians, and still feebly 
exists. In 1796, the New York Missionary Society was formed; 
in 1797, the Northern Missionary Society, in the northern 

of the State of New York ; and in 1802, the Western Mission- 
ary Society, at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. In 1803, the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church made its first appropria- 
tion for a mission to the heathen. It was 200 dols., for the 
support of Rev. Mr Blackburn of Tennessee, who had, in 1797, 
proposed to Union Presbytery in Tennessee the establishment 
of schools among the Cherokees. Mr Blackburn’s labours can 
be traced from 1803 down to 1812, when it is probable they 
were broken up by the war, in which, on one side or the other, 
all the Southern Indians were engaged. Thus missions to the 
heathen were not the invention of this century. From 1646 
to 1675, New England did more (says Mr Tracey) in propor- 
tion to her ability, for the conversion of the heathen, than she 
did from 1810, when the American Board was founded, down 
to 1839. From 1646 to the present time, there has been in 
this country an uninterrupted course of expenditure of wealth 
and life for the conversion of the heathen world to God.* 

But though not the first, the American Board is the oldest 
missionary institution of this country, and it has more mis- 
sionaries, and more churches, and more church-members among 
the heathen than any other society. Hence our respect for it. 
But what do we mean by this statement? In what sense has 
it got these missionaries and churches? It supports the former 
and they have gathered the latter. And where do they get the 
funds with which to support all this army of missionaries? 
The Churches of New England and the New School Presby- 
terian Churches give it to them. They are Commissioners for 


* See Rev. Jos. Tracey’s History of the American Board, p. 21. 
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Foreign Missions. They are the agents of all these churches to 
disburse their benevolence towards the heathen. And th 
are the representatives of all these missionaries. They have it 
in charge tv collect and to disburse missionary funds, and by 
diffusing intelligence from the missions among the churches, to 
increase the interest taken by them in the cause; and they 
have it also in charge to direct, to a certain limited extent, the 
operations of the missionaries abroad. This is what gives 
them their honourable character. It is this official position 
sustained by them which we always respected, perhaps without 
knowing the individual members of either the Board or the 
Committee. Is it not needful sometimes to make this distinc- 
tion we are pointing out? Do we not sometimes clothe an 
institutien of this kind with honours that belong not to it, but 
to the numerous patrons that support it, or to the humble, 
unnoticed workers that make it what it is? The missions of 
this Board do not belong to it, nor even to the churches which 
act through this Board. On the contrary, it is those missions 
and the fruits God gives them which confer upon the Board to 
a great extent its honourable character and position. It is 
conceivable that the missions could live without the Board. 
There could be missions, and very flourishing ones, without it. 
But what would the Board be, and what use would there be 
for a Board, without the missions ? 

These remarks suggest themselves, because there seems to 
prevail at the annual meetings of the Board, and sometimes to 
run through the letters of the Secretaries, the notion that 
somehow the missionaries are the inferiors of these Secretaries, 
and the dependents of these churches. Alas! we are, all of us 
together, the mutually dependent as well as the unprofitable 
servants of a Master, whose long-suffering, patience and for- 
bearance, is our only hope. Men in official position need to 
be watchful of their spirit, and to walk humbly before God. 
And when they deal with the character and standing of his 
ministers and his churches among the far-off heathen, they 
must remember that these are his representatives, nor should 
they forget how jealous he is for his word and his ordinances. 
When a whole Presbytery with all its churches (some of the 
members of this court of the Lord’s house being missionaries 
of forty years standing) are cut off by a Committee and its 
Secretaries, that have dogged them long and cruelly, for the 
“immorality” of building up Christianity amongst slaves and 
slaveholders, and when, in less than two months after this act, 
one of these Secretaries, a member of this same Committee, 
has to be suddenly and disgracefully turned out of his office 
upon a charge of sinful and scandalous conduct, it uppears 
very much like a voice of special and solemn warning to all 
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who “trust in themselves that they are righteous, and despise 
others.” If this allusion appear to any reader unkind, we 
him to pass it over until he shall have read the remainder of 
this article. 

Another reason why the American Board has commanded 
so much respect, is, because they have been rightly considered 
as being engaged, along with their large band of missionaries 
all over the world, in working out the true principles of the 
conduct of American Christian Missions. e think it is not 
presumptuous to say that the American Churches have some 
advantages for the Foreign Missionary work. There isa certain 
kind of practical wisdom that belongs to the American charac- 
ter, there is a simplicity and directness belonging to all our 
forms and modes, and there is an independency of all political 
connections or aims or objects, which make it easier for our 
missions to adapt themselves to the various phases of thi 
among the heathen nations. Accordingly it will probably be 
found a universal fact that American Missions escape certain 
difficulties that stand in the way of missions from most other 
countries. Moreover, as to the missionaries themselves, we 
speak what we do know, at least to a certain extent, when we 
say that this Board counts many men of the highest character 
amongst those whom it represents. Its missionaries in Turkey 
for example (speaking now of those whom we left there in 
1846), are a band of choice spirits—men of large heart—in 
many cases of eminent learning and distinguished ability, and 
perhaps, universally, of humble piety. It has been given them 
to guide their missionary bark through dangerous seas with 
successful skill. There in Turkey, and in many other coun- 
tries, have the missionaries and their friends, the Prudential 
Committee and the Secretaries, been long considered as engaged 
together in studying and finding out the right methods of the 
Foreign Missionary work. To lay down the precedents which 
are to guide the conduct of a work like this, is certainly an 
office and an employment of the grandest and the noblest 
kind. And there have been amongst these Secretaries and 
members of the Prudential Committee, not a few men of 
real prudence and true wisdom. Worcester and Evarts, and 
Cornelius and Wisner and Armstrong, Secretaries in the old 
times, and Bartlet, Spring, Morse, Reed, and Woods, early 
— of the Prudential Committee, were all princes in 

srael. 

It is a painful sight to see such a Board as this guided amiss, 
and persuaded to adopt principles of missionary policy which 
will not stand the test of Scripture. To witness a serious 
blunder, by those we were long accustomed to venerate, is dis- 
tressing—it is like witnessing the stumbling of one’s father. 
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The American Board may have often erred—but it can be de- 
monstrated, oe that they never before committed so great 
an error as this. 

For yet another reason, we acknowledge that this Board long 
deserved respect—namely, that it endeavoured for years to 
remain true to the original principles of its constitution, whilst 
the Abolitionists were striving to enlist its influence for their 
cause. We do not ascribe to this Board the merit of a per- 
fectly firm and unflinching attitude, at the beginning, in favour 
of their own non-intervention with a subject over which they 
had no just control; nor can we assert that they very long 
continued to resist, without —ee the unfair pressure 
to which they were exposed. either yet can we say that, 
once drawn into a discussion with the Abolitionists, they ex- 
pressed, even as early as 1845, at Brooklyn, such sentiments 
respecting slavery as a full and just understanding of the whole 
subject would have enabled them to do. But we say that, 
considering their position and circumstances, they deserved 
our respect for the efforts they made to keep their institution 
true to the original principles of its constitution. They have 
been forced into their present position, after vain efforts at 
resistance. 

This Missionary Board was instituted by the General Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts, on the 29th June 1810, for the pur- 
pose of “devising ways and means, and adopting and prose- 
cuting measures, for promoting the spread of the Gospel in 
heathen lands.” They were incorporated on the 20th June 
1812, by the commonwealth of Massachusetts, “for the pur- 
pose of propagating the Gospel in heathen lands, by supporting 
missionaries, and diffusing a knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” To devise the ways and means, and to adopt and prose- 
cute measures, for the swpport of missionaries and the diffusion 
of the Bible was, therefore, the end of their creation. And 
their name corresponds to this end—“ Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions.” To them, as Commissioners, were the 
funds of the friends of Foreign Missions all over the United 
States invited to be sent, and they would faithfully carry out 
the wishes of the donors. Now, we say that they made long 
and earnest efforts to continue faithful to this original design 
and end: of their creation, and for this, as long as it continued, 
they were entitled to respect. 

t is curious to notice the history of the pressure that has 
resulted in forcing them to ally themselves to the Abolitionists. 
It commenced in 1840, when the Board was meeting at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, with a memorial from sundry ministers 
in the State of New York, remonstrating against the Board's 
sending their collecting agents to the South, or accepting the 
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subscriptions of slaveholders. The report adopted by the 
Buard, on this memorial, acknowledges the justice of the me- 
morialists’ ground, that God will not accept the fruits of rob- 
bery for sacrifice; suggests caution in judging the character 
and motives of donors to missions ; but, declines to take any 
order on the subject, on the ground of the practical difficulties 
that would attend any attempt to apply the principles of the 
memorial. 

This, of course, was enough gained by the Abolitionists, 
through this first movement, to encourage their renewal of the 
onset. Their principles and reasonings are acknowledged as, 
on the whole, correct. Practical difficulties in the application 
of them, alone, are pleaded before the bar of the rising fanati- 
cism, as though it could recognise any such difficulties. 

Thus, after thirty years’ receipt and use of the money of 
slaveholding Christians—after all the foundations of the foreign 
missions of the Board have been laid in blood and sin, it 
begins to be determined that no more of such materials shall 
be employed in the superstructure ! 

The next year, 1841, at Philadelphia, there is a memorial 
from ministers in the State of New Hampshire, complaining 
of the Board’s “‘ studied silence” on the subject of slavery, and 
calling on them to “make known their views and feelings, so 
that they should be recognised by all, as sympathising with 
those Christians who deeply abhor that system of abomina- 
tion.” The memorialists, “in addition to the consideration 
that it is right,” say also, that “a regard to the pecuniary 
safety of the Board renders it expedient.” “The contribu- 
tions must ultimately, and that before long, be suspended, if 
the Board shall think it their duty to observe such a studied 
silence.” 

In reply to this memorial, the Board urge that they were 
“incorporated for the express purpose of propagating the 
gospel in heathen lands, by supporting missionaries and diffus- 
ing & knowledge of the Scriptures ;” that they and their mis- 
sionaries “ have always confined their efforts to this one —. 
great enough for angels as well as men ;” and they declare it 
“a duty of the first importance—a duty required by a consci- 
entious regard to the sacred trust committed to us, to continue 
to pursue our one great object with undivided zeal, and to 
guard watchfully against turning aside from it, or mixing any 
other concern with our appropriate work as a Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions.” 

Had they stopped there, the memorialists would doubtless 
have felt that they had gained nothing at all by this effort. 
But the Board’s reply goes on to say, that “it is indeed evident 
that this Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions can 
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sustain no relation to slavery which implies approbation of the 
system, and, as a Board, can have no connection or sympathy 
with it. And, on the other hand, it is equally evident that 
the Board cannot be expected to pass resolutions or adopt 
measures against this system, any more than against other 
specific forms of evil existing in the community.” 

Next year, 1842, at Norwich, Conn., there are several me- 
morials on this subject. Amongst other things, it is urged that 
the Board had expressed opinions relative to other prevailing 
evils, as intemperance, Sc. 

The Board say, in reply, if they have referred to any hin- 
drances to the progress of Christianity, as prevailing in the 
countries where their missions are established, and as counter- 
acting the work there, it was, of course, a legitimate subject 
of their animadversion. “But if, at any time, it had gone an 
further than this, and expressed opinions relative to immorali- 
ties or evils of any kind prevailing in this country, and not 
directly counteracting the labours of thé missionaries, such 
action was a departure from the great principles on which the 
Board was organised, and by which its proceedings should 
always be governed.” And then they conclude their deliver- 
ance on this subject by intimating that, if any do not approve 
of their position, they can choose some other agency for carry- 
, ing out their efforts to spread the Gospel abroad. 

In 1844, at Worcester, Mass., more memorials are presented, 
to which the Board make no new reply, referring simply to 
its former declarations, and repeating its hint that those dis- 
satisfied with its conduct should employ other agents—which 
accordingly was done, about this time, by the formation of the 
“ American (!) Missionary Association” by a few Abolitionists. 
This year, however (1844), occurs the first reference in the me- 
morials of the disaffected to the subject of Choctaw slave- 
holding. Nothing can be done with the Board on the subject 
of slaveholders’ offerings, and, therefore, a new point of attack 
is sought out and found. And the Board promises, this year, 
to look into the subject of the Christian Choctaws’ connection 
= slavery, and report the next year ;—and thus the ball rolls 
along. 

In 1845, at Brooklyn, New York, the Board came out with 
sufficiently strong expressions relative to the ‘‘ wickedness of 
the system of slavery,” respecting which there is “ probably 
among the members of the Board and its friends little differ- 
ence of opinion.” But they declare as “ among the fundamen- 
tal principles to be adhered to in planning and conducting 
every mission undertaken under the authority of the great 
Redeemer and Head of the Church” these two: 

1. “That the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
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cannot be scripturally and rightfully denied to those who give 
credible evidence of repentance and faith in Christ.” 

2. “That the missionaries in connection with the churches 
which they have gathered, are the rightful and exclusive 
judges of what constitutes this adequate evidence.” 

We recall to mind just here that it was this same year (1845), 
about four months previous to this meeting of the Board, that 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, Old School, 
meeting at Cincinnati, Ohio, while they condemned what no 
good man at the South, no Christian slaveholder, will approve, 
viz.: the evils that are incidentally connected with the system 
of slavery, as with all human institutions, did yet declare to 
the same effect with these two fundamental principles adopted 
by the American Board, that ‘“‘the Church of Christ is a 
spiritual body, whose jurisdiction extends only to the religious 
faith and moral conduct of her members, and that she cannot 
legislate where Christ has not legislated, nor make terms of 
membership which he has not made.” They added that they 
could not denounce the holding of slaves as necessarily a hein- 
ous and scandalous sin, calculated to bring upon the church the 
curse of God, without charging the apostles of Christ with 
conniving at such sin, and introducing into the church such 
sinners.” Standing firm on this scriptural ground, this church 
has ever since enjoyed peace and quiet on the subject of slavery, 
while at the same time, through her ministers and churches at 
the South, she has been humbly endeavouring to preach the 
gospel to both bond and free. What an honour and what a 
blessing it would have proved to the American Board, if New 
England, instead of being a country where a little knowledge 
generally diffused, has proved itself a dangerous thing, (making 
every man, and many agvoman, a teacher and a reformer, to 
set up his or her miserable “half-truths” oftentimes against 
even Christianity itself), had enjoyed a sober and enlightened 
state of public sentiment, which could have acquiesced in these 
fundamental Christian principles, and allowed the Board, like 
the Presbyterian Church, to go on with its good work of forty 
years’ standing amongst the Choctaw Indians and their African 
slaves! And surely, it would seem as though these plain 
Scriptural principles, maintaining alike the rights of our Head 
and King to prescribe his own terms for the admission of any 
man into the fellowship of his kingdom, the church, and also 
the rights of his church, untrammelled and uncontrolled by any 
outside pressure, to judge through her representatives, respect- 
ing the application of these terms; surely it would seem as 
though these principles would have been enough to settle 
for ever the right of the Choctaw Christians to be free of the 
spiritual tyranny of their Congregational brethren in New Eng- 
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land! But, on the contrary, the Prudential Committee had now 
at length so far succumbed to the rising power of this tyrant 
fanaticism, that on the 19th November 1845, immediately after 
this Brooklyn meeting, they write to the Choctaw missionaries 
that they should “train their church members to the duty of 
emancipating their slaves,” and that they “should do whatever 
they could as discreet Christian men and missionaries of the 
Lord Jesus to give the Indians correct views on this subject, and 
to induce them to take measures, as speedily as possible, to bring 
this system of wrong and oppression to an end.” In other words, 
the Prudential Committee now take the ground that “ mission- 
aries of the Lord Jesus” may, nay must, us such, interfere with 
the politics of the countries and peoples they are sent to,— but 
discreetly ! How far does this fall short of the course pursued 
by the Jesuit missionaries in various countries, which has made 
their name deservedly so odious ?. And is the American Board 
willing to be understood as requiring its missionaries to inter- 
fere with the politics of all the governments to whose subjects 
it sends them, and from which governments it at the same time 
claims for these missionaries protection by the United States ? 
Or, is it only the poor Choctaw Indian government with which 
it makes so free ? 

Let us proceed with our sketch of the progress of this pressure 
on the Board. 

In 1846, the subject of slavery was barely introduced. In 
1847 (says the New Englander for May 1849), it appeared to 
be the “impression on some minds that the letter of instruc- 
tion by Mr Greene (the letter just now referred to) had not 
been regarded” by the missionaries to the Choctaws ; but, as it 
was proposed to send out shortly a Secretary to visit that mis- 
sion, the whole subject was deferred tilltthe subsequent meeting. 
At the same meeting in 1847 the question appears to have 
arisen whether indeed the Board had the power to give instruc- 
tions to its missionaries about their teaching. The Prudential 
Committee is requested to present a written report at the next 
meeting “on the nature and extent of the control to be exercised 
over the missionaries, and on the moral responsibility of the 
Board for the nature of the teachings of the missionaries, and 
for the character of the churches.” Meanwhile two vacancies 
occurring among the Secretaries, they are filled with two men 
of abolitionist sympathies, viz.: Rev. Mr Treat and Rev. Dr 
Pomroy. And now you shall see a more rapid progress of the: 
American Board towards the point whither fanaticism has long 
been driving it. 

The meeting of 1848, at Boston, comes on, and the report 
on the control of the missionaries’ teaching is presented. 
Amongst other points, the Prudential Committee claim that 
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the Board has the right to enforce correct religious teaching— 
and the rule by which they propose to judge of the teaching 
of the missionaries is “the Evangelical doctrines generally 
received by the churches and set forth in their confessions of 
faith,” and “ the ecclesiastical usages prevalent among the 
churches operating through the Board.” As to the mission 
churches, they can be reached only “ through the missionaries,” 
but “the Committee may and must inquire whether the mis- 
sionaries are doing their duty.” 

The reader who has patiently followed us from the begin- 
ning down to this point is no doubt astonished to perceive how 
far, in a few years, driven by the lash of faction, and led by 
two Secretaries (out of three) that sympathise with abolition- 
ists, the Prudential Committee has travelled from the original 
principles of the Board’s Constitution? Did any of its founders 
or patrons at the beginning dream, or did the legislature of 
Massachusetts design to clothe this junto of gentlemen in Boston 
—this Board ad interim, consisting of eight laymen and three 
ministers—with all this power? Were they expected to in-. 
terpret confessions and judge of doctrines for all Europe, Asia, 
Africa and America? Let us do the Board the justice to state 
distinctly that they did not adopt this document, but resolved 
that “the whole subject be left for the present where it now is, 
in the hands of the Prudential Committee.” We believe it has 
never been taken out of their hands since that time. The doc- 
trines of the report have, however, been publicly denied in the 
Board’s meetings. 

At this same meeting of 1848 was also read the report of Mr 
Secretary Treat’s visit to the Choctaw Missions, and his famous 
letter addressed to those missionaries on behalf of the Commit- 
tee. This letter takes the ground distinctly that “the system of 
slavery is always and everywhere sinful,” and that “all slave- 
holding is sinful, too, except where it is involuntary or continued 
solely for the benefit of the slave.” The missionary must de- 
nounce it, “ but discreetly,” and must require of all slaveholders 
who would come to the communion table, “ proof that they are 
free from the guilt of the system.” The missionary must also 
“abstain from using slave labour, for thus he helps to make the 
system profitable to the owner of the slave.” And the Com- 
mittee has “the right to withhold support from them” if they 
do not obey these instructions. 

This monstrous production, so unscriptural in its doctrines, so 
false in its philosophy, so low in its moral tone, so confused in 
its reasonings, and so narrow in its spirit, was reviewed by the 
Rev. Dr Hodge, in the Biblical Repertory for January 1849, 
and along with it the report of the Prudential Committee, before 
referred to, was also reviewed. The reviewer described the letter 
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as unexceptionable in manner. It was “couched in the blandest 
terms. It was evidently penned with the determination that 
no word should grate on the most delicate ear. Nevertheless, 
it is perfectly Archiepiscopal in its tone. It is written just as 
‘the Servant of Servants’ is wont to write.” The reviewer also 
pointed out how preposterous as well as dangerous were the 
claims of this Committee to the control over missionaries and 
missionary churches. He also dwelt upon the position taken 
by the Committee against allowing the use of slave labour in 
the domestic and farming operations of the missionaries. Their 
poor, sickly wives must not hire a slave to cook or to wash for 
their large boarding-schools, lest the system of slavery be thereby 
encouraged! And yet the whole North, and the Committee, 
doubtless, likewise, were daily using the products of slave labour ! 
This, said the reviewer, is “straining at a gnat and swallowing 
a camel, It is being dreadfully troubled about the mote in 
our brother’s eye, while totally unmindful of the beam that is 
in our own eye. We are sincerely sorry to say that this whole 
letter seems to us full of a mistaken, self-righteous spirit— 
carping at trifles in laborious, devoted men in the wilderness, 
while blind to tenfold greater evils of the same nature, which 
pass without rebuke in our pampered churches at home.” 

The reviewer also thus sets forth the general character of this 
letter: “The doctrine, then, of this letter is, that slavery is 
everywhere and at all times sinful. Christ condemned it, though 
not in words. The Apostles abstained from denouncing it only 
on motives of expediency. Slaveholding is excusable and con- 
sistent with church-membership only when involuntary, or when 
temporarily continued at the request of the slave, and for his 
benefit. The missionaries are to inculcate these principles, and 
to pursue such a course as shall free the mission churches from 
all participation in the system. Even hiring slaves is to be 
abstained from, though the consequence should be the disbanding 
the missionary schools. We have never understood that the 
avowed abolitionists go any farther than this. They inculcate 
these doctrines in plainer terms, and in a more straightforward, 
clear-headed manner. They are more peremptory in their 
demands, and violent in their spirit. But as to all essential 
matters, their doctrines are those here presented.” * 

The effect of this review was sensibly felt at the Missionary 
House, Boston. In February 1849, immediately on its appear- 
ance, the Secretaries issued a printed circular, over their own 
names, setting forth that there was a “ misapprehension” in the 
minds of many regarding the nature of the Prudential Commit- 
tee’s correspondence with the Choctaw Mission. Mr Treat’s 
letter “had not an authoritative character”—did not “ give the 

*, See Bib. Rep., Jan. 1849. 
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instructions of the Committee, but only their opinions, sugges- 
tions, and arguments, to be replied to by the Mission, with its 
opinions, suggestions, and arguments.” “ With this practical 
distinction in view (they plead), it will be seen that the Com- 
mittee and the Secretaries have done nothing inconsistent with 
the letter or spirit of the two fundamental principles recognised 
by the Board at Brooklyn, namely, that credible evidence of 
piety is the only thing to be required for admission into the 
churches gathered among the heathen ; and that the mission- 
aries and their churches are the rightful and exclusive judges as 
to the sufficiency of this evidence.” They add, what now sounds 
even more strangely: “We merely add, that the Committee 
have never had any intention of ‘cutting. off’ the Choctaw 
Mission from its connection with the Board.” On the contrary, 
they “would repeat the sentiment in the letter of Mr Treat, 
expressing their undiminished confidence in the integrity and 
faithfulness of these servants of Christ.” 

In 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, nothing worthy of note, in respect 
to this matter, occurs at the meetings of the Board, except chat, 
in 1852, it falls to the lot of this same Mr Treat, whose letter 
made the Choctaw missionaries partakers in the sins of Choctaw 
slaveholders, to bring in a report on the success of the Indian 
missions, in which, along with the strongest expressions, re- 
peatedly employed, in praise of the growing temperance, improv- 
ing agriculture, advancing education, excellent government, and 
consistent, prayerful, intelligent, and zealous piety of these same 
slaveholding Choctaws, we find the following language about 
their churches: ‘“‘ When we enter their churches, we feel that 
the Lord, in very deed, is in the midst of them.” In 1852, then, 
the Choctaw churches were not very great sinners, in the Board’s 
apprehension, albeit fully tolerating in their communion a 
system pronounced, in 1849, to be “always and everywhere sin- 
ful ;” nor were the Choctaw missionaries, condemned in 1849, 
in a very bad position in 1852—for where they were, their Lord 
was likewise. They allowed slaveholders to come to the Lord’s 
Table, without “ proving themselves free from the guilt of the 
system,” and their Lord allowed it, too, for in very deed He was 
Himself “in the midst” of those churches to bless them ! 

In March 1853, there is held, at the Mission House, Boston, 
a formal correspondence on slavery, between the two Secre- 
taries of the Board sympathising with the Abolitionists, in which 
one of them asks, and the other answers, certain questions 
about the connection of the Choctaw missionaries with slavery. 
This is printed for use, as a circular. Mr Treat is author of 
the answers, and gives the most favourable account possible of 
the progress of things in that mission! In like manner, he 
adds at the annual meeting this year, 1853, another very fine 
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report of progress among the Choctaws. It is evidently the 
policy of the Prudential Committee, and the Secretaries, to let 
their action in 1848 pass into oblivion, if the Abolitionists will 
only let them alone. 

Bu: this may not be. In 1854, at Hartford, Connecticut, 
this Choctaw question again comes up under the full blast of 
the Kansas excitement. There had, also, been some legisla- 
tion by the Choctaws against Abolitionists excluding from the 
nation any citizen of the United States who should be found 
interfering with the rights of slaveholders. This legislation, it 
is quite possible, had been provoked by the visit and letter of 
Mr Treat, referred to before, for he was somehow regarded 
by the Choctaws as an Abolitionist -- especially by the appli- 
cation which the mission, it was suggested, should make to the 
nation to release them from their contract about the boarding 
schools, rather than continue to hire the slaves who cooked and 
washed for the mission families. This legislation of the Choc- 
taws, deemed by them, no doubt, a measure of self-defence, 
was extremely offensive to all the Abolitionists in the Board. 
At the close of a debate, which, like the one preceding the 
recent action at Philadelphia, terminated at a very late hour 
of the night, the Treat letter was endorsed in full by the 
Board. 

Soon after this, the Prudential Committee appears to have 
felt that they had gone too far, for such men as Horace Holden, 
in New York, were found to be protesting against their course. 
Their New York Secretary, Rev. G. W. Wood, is, therefore, 
sent off to the Choctaw country to arrange a new platform. 
Amongst ten thousand men that might have been employed 
on such a mission as this, very few would be capable of con- 
ducting it as skilfully as did Mr Secretary Wood. We know 
Dr Wood personally well, and personally love him much,— 
albeit his proceedings in this case did not consist perfectly with 
the estimate we bad formed of his character during an inter- 
course of several years whilst we were colleagues in missionary 
labours in the East. He has so much genuine kindness of heart, 
and so much softness and gentleness of manner, and so clear 
and discriminating a mind, that, coming as he did, a deputa- 
tion, clothed with so much power, he of course proved a most 
persuasive legate of the Board. The platform which he drew 
up, and which the missionaries signed, was so completely per- 
vaded with the principles of abolition, that it is amazing ion 
such men as those missionaries are well known to be, could 
ever have given it their assent. Their own statements of the 
views they held, which had been previously published, are in 
utter inconsistency with that Goodwater platform. When, how- 
ever, Dr Wood’s report of the result of his embassy was pub- 
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lished in the New York Observer, suon after his return, pre- 
senting this platform and his comments upon it, the mission- 
aries felt so sensibly that they were put into a false position by 
it, that, as we happen to know, they immediately forwarded to 
the Secretaries and Committee, their protest against the whole 
report. 

In October 1855, the Board meets at Utica, New York. 
The senior Secretary, Rev. Dr Anderson, is absent in India. 
The other two Secretaries, Rev. Mr Treat and Rev. Dr Pom- 
roy, attend that meeting, having, as we have been credibly in- 
formed, and can see no reason at all to doubt, this protest of 
the missionaries with them ; and yet, they suffer the whole case 
to be publicly settled on the basis of that Goodwater platform, 
and Dr Wood’s narrative and comments, without the most dis- 
tant allusion to the missionaries’ protest then folded away in 
their own pocket! So much aggrieved by all this are the mis- 
sionaries when the tidings reach their ears, that they, or some 
of them, send in their resignation without delay. The senior 
Secretary by this time has returned from India, and he is 
anxious to have the missionaries withdraw their resignation. 
The Committee accordingly propose this. The missionaries con- 
sent, on condition that the Treat letter and all the previous 
legislation of the Board about slavery be considered as with- 
drawn, and the missionaries be allowed to go on in their work 
“according to the instructions of our Lord and his Apostles.” 
“To entertain this proposition for a moment was impossible,” 
said the Hon. Linus Child, the Committee’s representative in 
the late Philadelphia discussion ; yet with these terms as de- 
manded by the missionaries lying before them, the Committee 
voted for that year the usual annual appropriation for the Choc- 
taw mission, and have continued to do the same ever since, until 
the last meeting of the Board ! 

At the next meeting, which occurs at Newark, New Jersey, 
in 1856, the Board, now guided by the senior Secretary, seeks 
by one stroke of policy to set itself right with the New *chool 
Presbyterian Church (which has always been of their constitu- 
ency), in relation to the East India missions, and at the same 
time with the Old School missionaries amongst the Choctaws. 
They substantially renew the Brooklyn platform, declaring that 
they have themselves no ecclesiastical power, and no control 
over the missionary churches, and remitting to the missionaries 
and their churches, all questions of internal discipline, as belong- 
ing rightfully to them alone. 

In 1857, the Board say of their Indian Missions: “We can- 
not too highly appreciate the perseverance, the faithfulness, 
aud the cheerful and self-denying labours of our missionaries.” 
The Prudential Committee tell of the missionary stations among 
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the Choctaws, that have “received decisive marks of the di- 
vine favour.” And they close their report about these Choc- 
taws with this language: “ We may hope that He who keepeth 
covenant, and sheweth mercy, will not forsake this interesting 
people, but that his grace will abound to them more and 
more.” The Committee, then, hoped, in 1857, that he who 
keepeth covenant will not forsake this interesting people, not- 
withstanding the guilt that still lay upon them by their slave- 
holding! Where is, meanwhile, the resignation of the mis- 
sionaries? It is sleeping and taking its rest. The Committee's 
conscience will not, at this time, suffer them to accept it: 
they have before them the fear of the Covenant-keeper, who has 
not forsaken, and will not forsake, the poor Choctaw churches. 
On the other hand, however, the fear of the Abolitionists is 
also before the Committee’s eyes, and they dare not refuse to 
accept this resignation. It must rest for a while till the Com- 
mittee can see the path of duty, and of safety, more plain and 
clear before their eyes ! 

In September 1858, the Board meets at Detroit. In May 
of that year, the Abolitionists had met with a humiliating de- 
feat in the Tract Society at New York, and one of their lead- 
ers, the Rev. Dr Leonard Bacon, a corporate member of the 
Board, is present at Detroit, and is smarting under his own 
and his party’s discomfiture. He is appointed Chairman of the 
Sub-Committee on that portion of the Board’s Annual Report 
which relates to the Choctaws and some other Indian Missions. 
In his report he speaks of “ various religious bodies in the 
States nearest to the Choctaws, among whom there has been, 
as is well known, a lamentable defection from some of the first 
and most elementary ideas of Christian morality, in so much 
that Christianity has been represented as the warrant for op- 
pression, and Christ as the minister of Sin.” This report was 
adopted unanimously! At a subsequent meeting, on Dr 
Bacon’s own motion, the language was amended so as to read 
thus : “Insomuch that Christianity has been represented as 
the warrant for a system of slavery which offends the moral 
sense of the Christian world, and Christ has thereby been re- 
presented as the Minister of Sin.” Reference is had in this 
report to the fact that “Our brethren among the Choctaws are 
in ecclesiastical relations with religious bodies in the adjoining 
States, the States from which the leading Choctaws are deriving 
their notions of civilization and of government.” The report 
concludes by expressing the wish that “the Board might be 
relieved, as early as possible, from the unceasing embarrassments 
and perplexities connected with the Missions in the Indian 
territory.” The Congregationalist newspaper of Boston, com- 
menting on this report, gives the sense of it thus; “By the 
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adoption of Dr Bacon’s report, incipent measures have been 
taken to withdraw from all connection with the Cherokee and 
Choctaw nations, the Board thus bearing its testimony against 
slavery as existing among them. This action, so harmoniously 
secured, has relieved the Board of what, as some feared, might 
prove a serious embarrassment.” 

Thus the Board has, at length, been driven to the resolution 
of withdrawing its support from the Choctaw missionaries, and 
80, its connection with the Choctaw churches, and of withdraw- 
ing “as early as possible.” But how shall this be done? With 
the prompt decision of men believing what they assert, namely, 
that the religious bodies with which their missionaries are in full 
Page as well as outward connection, and therefore, of course, 
t missionaries themselves, and the Indian churches they 
have gathered, “have made a lamentable defection from some 
of the most elementary ideas of Christian morality ; have made 
Christianity the warrant for ‘the sum of all villainies, and 
Christ the minister of Sin”? Oh, no! Not thus did the Com- 
mittee proceed; but they open a fresh correspondence with 
these degraded, immoral and blaspheming missionaries!! It is 
again the Rev. Mr Treat who writes to these abandoned sinners, 
and he has not yet laid aside his smooth blandishments. We 
subjoin his letter, with the answer of the missionaries, and we 
request the reader to notice with care, not only the fraternal 
kindness expressed in these letters for the wicked missionaries 
themselves, but the “most cordial and friendly sentiments” 
entertained towards those corrupt and degraded Choctaw 
churches. Let him also carefully observe the grounds on which 
the Committee base the proposed separation from men and 
churches that have abandoned the most elementary ideas of 
Christian morality—namely, to free themselves from “ embar- 
rassments,” and to save their “treasury” from loss. The neces- 
sary sinfulness of slavery, and the dishonour and wrong of being 
in any way connected with it as a sinful thing, are not felt. 


Letter of Mr Secretary Treat. 


‘* Misstonary House, Boston, October 5. 1858. 
“ To the Choctaw Mission : 


“ Dear BrRETHREN,—The proceedings of the Board at its recent 
meeting are already in yourhands. You will have read, with special 
attention, the report of the Committee on that part of the Annual 
Report which relates to your mission. This paper, you will remem- 
ber, has the following sentence : ‘ It seems to your Committee desir- 
able that the Board should be relieved, as early as possible, from the 
unceasing embarrassments and perplexities connected with the mis- 
sions in the Indian Territory.’ The Prudential Committee, concur- 
ring in this opinion for various reasons, respectfully submit for your 
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consideration, whether, in existing circumstances, it be not wise and 
expedient that your connection with us should be terminated. 

“You will readily believe that this suggestion is made with un- 
feigned regret. We have always felt a deep interest in your labours, 
For the churches which you have gathered, we entertain the mont 
cordial and friendly sentiments. For yourselves, we have a strong 
fraternal feeling. For the older brethren, especially, we must ever 
cherish the tenderest affection. It is with emotions of sadness, there- 
fure, that we contemplate a separation from you. 

“ We are not able, however, to call in question the facts on which 
the Committee at Detroit founded their opinion. We find in our 
churches an increasing desire that the Board niay be freed from the 
‘embarrassments’ above referred to. By reason thereof, it is said, 
the donations to the treasury are less than they would otherwise be, 
to the manifest injury of our churches on the one hand, and of our 
missious on the other. It is said, too, that the political agitations, 
. which are likely to take place in coming years, must, of vecessity, 
aggravate the evil. 

“ The report to which your attention is now called, refers to diffi- 
culties which you have encountered, because of your present relation. 
This consideratiow you will at once appreciate; the Committee have 
no occasion, therefore, to enlarge upon it. They will only add that 
these difficulties will be likely to increase hereafter. 

“ But there is another obstacle to our future co-operation, which 
the report, already mentioned, did not notice. The Prudential Com- 
mittee question their ability to keep your ranks adequat-ly filled. 
When tidings came to us, a few lays ago, that our excellent friend and 
brother, Mr Byington, was dangerously sick, an inquiry of painful 
interest arose, ‘ Who can tuke his place?’ We had no person ready 
to occupy such a post ; and, in view of our past experience, we could 
hardly expect to find one. 

“The Committee do not propore to raise any question as to the 
agreement of your opinions with those of the Board. In any view of 
the case, which they have been able to take, the result would be the 
same. ‘l'!.e ineasure is proposed as one of Christian expediency ; and 
it is on this ground that we present it for your consideration. 

“ We have said that this vommunication is made with unfeigned 
regret. But our sorrow is lessened by the hope, that the interests of 
the people among whom you dwell will not suffer. We have thought 
it probable that you would come into connection with that Missionary 
Board, under which two of your number formerly laboured—a Board 
which has your cordial sympathy and your entire confidence. Its 
missionaries are your ‘ fellow-workers untw the kingdom of God,’ in 
a common field. This would facilitate a transfer of your relation. 
Ecclesiastically you would make no change. 

“« Praying that the God of missions may keep you henceforth, and 
direct all your labours, so that the comfort and joy which you have 
hitherto received therein, shall be forgotten by reason of the more 
abundant coming of the Spirit of promise, I am, 

“Very respectfully yours, in behalf of the Prudential Committee, 

“S$. B. Treat, Secretary of the A. B C. F. M.” 
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Reply of the Missionaries. 
“ Yanni Oxcuaya, Cuocktaw Nation, December 24. 1858. 
“ To the Rev. S. B. Treat, Secretary of the A. B.C. F. M.: 

““ Drag Baotner,—We have rceived your kind letter in behalf of 
the Prudential Committee, under date of Oct. 5. We cordially re- 
ciprocate to yourself and the Committee the fraternal feelings which 
you have expressed towards us. 

“ You refer us to the report in relation to our mission, adopted by 
the Board at Detroit, and especially to the following sentence: ‘It 
seems to your Committee desirable that the Board should be relieved. 
as early as possible, from the unceasing embarrassments and perplexi- 
ties connected with the missions in the Indian Territory.” And you 
add, ‘The Prudential Committee, concurring in this opinion for 
various reasons, respectfully submit for your consideration, whether, 
in existing circumstances, it be not wise and expedient that your 
connection with us should be terminated.’ 

“You do not mention the -ource of these ‘ embarrassments and per- 
plexities ; but, we presume, they arise from our relation to slavery. 
Such have been the peace and quiet among us on this subject, for the 
past two years, that we fondly hoped the agitation had ceased, not to 
be renewed in such a way as seriously to affect us. Hence the action 
of the Board at Detroit took us by surprise. 

“We have taken into prayerful consideration the question sub- 
mitted to us by the Prudential Committee. We have sought for 
light on the subject. As for ourselves, through the favour of a kind 
Providence, we see nothing in our present circumstance requiring a 
separation. Our position and course in reference to slavery are de- 
fined in our letter from Lenox, dated Sept. 6. 4856. These so far 
as they are known to our people, meet with their cordial approbation ; 
we are, therefore, going forward without disturbance in our appro- 
priate work as missionaries. Whether circumstances may not here- 
after arise, which will render a separation necessary, we are of course 
unable to say ; but we apprehend no such difficulty from the Choc- 
taw people, or from others in this region. 

“ In regard to our course above mentioned, we would remark, that 
it is the same as has been uniformly practised by the mission from 
its commencement, more than forty years ago. It had the full ap- 
probation of the Secretaries and the Prudential Committee for more 
than five-and-twenty years, and was finally "— roved with perfect 
unanimity by the Board at Brooklyn in 1845. However great may 
have beén our shortcomings in duty, we believe this our course to be 
right and scriptural ; and we cannot believe that it is unwise and 
inexpedient for the Board to sustain us in what is scriptural and right. 

“ In your letter you say, ‘ We have thought it probable you would 
come into connection with that Missionary Board under which two 
of your number formerly laboured.’ That Hoard, as you have said, 
‘ has our cordial sympathy and entire confidence.’ But that Board 
is the organ of the ‘ religious bodies in the adjoining States,’ with 
which we ‘are in ecclesiastical relations ;’ and ‘ the various religious, 
bodies’ in these States are charged, in the report adopted by the 
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Board at Detroit, with ‘a lamentable defection from some of the 
first and most elementary ideas of Christian morality.’ Is not this 
an implied censure upon us? If not, is there not an inconsistency 
in the above suggestion of the Prudential Committee? We have no 
assurance that, under these circumstances, that Board would consent 
to a transfer of the mission to their care. 

“ We, therefore, refer the question back to the Prudential Com- 
mittee, to be disposed of as they shall deem best. We regret that 
either the Board or the churches should sustain injury on our account. 
We, however, do not think that, in our labours as missionaries, we 
have done that which, by the gospel standard, can be regarded as just 
cause of offence. 

“ Be assured, that it is not a light matter with us to differ with 
the Prudential Committee and the Board, as respects the question 
which you have submitted to us. In our opinion important princi- 
ples are involved. 

“ We trust and pray that the great Head of the Church may give 
wisdom from above, that wisdom which is profitable to direct. 

“‘ Most respectfully yours, in behalf of the Choctaw Mission, 

“OC. Kinessury, Chairman. 

“©. C. Copetann, Clerk.” 


We confess ourselves amazed at the tortuous windings of this 
whole transaction, as we have been tracing it along from the 
beginning, but at no portion of it more than at this last strange 
proceeding of the Committee. Our wonder is not diminished 
when we recall how, at the Board’s meeting at Detroit, after the 
unanimous adoption of Dr Bacon’s Report, the President of the 
Board, Rev. Dr Mark Hopkins, in his closing address, declared 
that “this Board is not an Anti-Slavery Society, and may not 
be used either directly or indirectly for any of the specific pur- 
— of anti-slavery men.” This speech and the report of Dr 

on are surely not both to be taken as representing the senti- 
ments of the American Board! How are we to account for this 
use of language, semi-officially, which contradicts the official 
expressions before employed?, Were the resolutions of the 
Board designed as a plaster for Dr Bacon’s wounded feelings, 
and as a gratification of the Abolitionists, while the closing 
speech of the President was to serve as a net to encompass the 
Conservatives? Or, does the Board say things it does not mean, 
and utter charges it does not believe? When they talk of 
Slavery as contrary to the most elementary principles of mo- 
rality, and resolve, on account of it, that they are bound to 
abandon their own work of forty years’ standing, and yet say, 
at the same time, that their Boord. is not anti-slavery, and may 


not be used directly or indirectly for anti-slavery purposes, and 
then, through their Prudential Committee and Secretaries, write 
and submit to the missionaries the wisdom and the iency 
of severing the connection, we are reminded that it has been 
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said, there are a class of Christians, so called, who, when con- 
vinced that a thing is sinful, must after that be also convinced 
it is expedient to abandon it. 

The reader is no doubt impatient, and so are we, to reach the 
end of this painful narrative. We have seen how, after the 
Board has publicly declared that Slavery is a sin, and the Mis- 
sionaries involved in the guilt of it, and that they must there- 
fore be got rid of, the Committee “ respectfully submit” to these 
very men “ whether in existing circumstances it is not wise and 
expedient that the connection should cease.” And we have 
seen how the missionaries refuse to fall into the snare set for 
them, by acquiescing in any sense in the wisdom or expediency 
of their own excision. Had they expressed the opinion that it 
was wise and expedient that the connection should be severed, 
the Committee might then have acceded to it, as desired by the 
missionaries, and would thus have avoided what (by Mr Treat’s 
own acknowledgment to one of the members of the Mission) the 
Committee all along strove to avoid: namely, the creation of a 
sympathy at home on behalf of the missionaries. But, while 
more than two years before this time, the missionaries had re- 
signed for > agen done them, they will not say now that wis- 
dom, or truth, or justice, requires them to be cut off; and if 
they are to be cut off, the Committee and the Board must take 
the whole responsibility of the act. 

At length, therefore, the Committee despair of either forcing 
or persuading the missionaries in any respect to change their 
ground, either as to their work among the Choctaws, or as to 
their relation to the Board. They will stand just where they 
have stood for forty years, and the changes shall all be on the 

t of their friends in Boston. So the Prudential Committee, 
Feat out by the firmness and prudence of these simple-hearted, 
but clear-headed brethren in the wilderness, resolve to “ discon- 
tinue” the Choctaw Mission. Of course, Mr Treat again appears 
on the stage. He has a difficult part to act. We subjoin his 
letter, that it may be seen how he acquits himself. The reader 
who has traced with us the progress of this history from the 
beginning, needs no commentary on this letter. Let him notice, 

icularly, the grounds on which the cutting off is placed. 

t him also observe the acknowledgments of the Committee 
in their remarks appended to this letter of their Secretary. We 
take them from their late Annual Report. 


Letter of Mr Secretary Treat. 


“ Missionary House, Boston, July 27. 1859. 
“ To the Choctaw Mission : 


“ Dear Breraren,—Your favour of December 24. would have 
received an earlier answer, but for the desire of the Committee to 
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give it their most careful attention. Seldom have they felt more 
deeply their need of that wisdom which cometh from above, than 
during the deliberations which this letter has occasioned. It is 
their prayer and their hope that the Divine approval will rest upon 
the result to which they have been brought. 

“The suggestion which was submitted to your consideration, in 
regard to the discontinuance of the efforts of the Board among the 
Choctaws, you have referred back to the Committee, ‘to be disposed 
of as they shall deem best.’ In doing this, however, you have made 
the following statement :—‘ Our position and course, in respect to 
slavery, are defined in our letter from Lenox, dated September 6, 
1856. These, so far as they are known to our people, meet with 
their cordial approbation ; we are, therefore, going forward without 
disturbance in our appropriate work as missionaries.’ Had this 
extract been received in September last, it might have given a 
different direction to our correspondence. 

“It is proper that we should review, in the fewest possible words, 
the history of a question which has received so much attention 
within the last few years. You remark that your policy had ‘the 
full approbation of the Secretaries and the Prudential Committee for 
more than five-and-twenty years, and was finally approved with per- 
fect unanimity by the Board at Brooklyn. For much of the time 
since the meeting at Brooklyn, we have supposed that there was no 
material difference between your mission and ourselves. In the year 
1848, indeed, there seemed to be some divergency ; but in the fol- 
lowing year you declared your assent to the letter of the Cherokee 
mission, dated March 21. 1548, ‘ as expressing in a clear and con- 
densed manner’ your ‘ main views and principles ;’ and verbal state- 
ments, subsequently made by some of your number, gave the Com- 
mittee very great satisfaction. Whatever doubts may have arisen 
in 1854, they were effectually removed by the report which Mr 
Wood presented t» the Committee in June, 1855. The statement 
of principles which received your assent at Goodwater, fully con- 
firmed our previous impressions. When, therefore, we received 
from four of your number the letter of November 13. 1855, ask- 
ing that their counection with the Board might be dissolved, we 
were slow to believe that there was any substantial disagreement, 
and immediately requested them to take the subject into considera- 
tion a second time. We could harmonise the facts which had come 
to our knowledge, only by supposiug that these brethren had written 
under very serious misapprehensions. Hence, too, the Committee did 
not regard the letter of September 6. 1856, signed by six of your 
number, as final. ‘The view which they entertained of the case, was 
embodied in their minute of December 8. 1857, in which they 
affirmed their belief that the sentiments of the brethren who signed 
the Goodwater document, were in substantial accordance with those 
of the Committee, and that their difficulties were the result of mis- 
apprehensions, which could not be easily removed without a personal 
conference. ' 

“Tn looking back from their present position, the Committee are 
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constrained to admit that their action, after receiving the letter of 
September 6. 1856, was of doubtful expediency. The brethren who 
signed it declined to withdraw their ‘letter of resignation,’ and, at 
the same time, embodied their main difficulties in the following pro- 
positions, viz., ‘1. The objections which we have had to endorsing 
the letter of June 22. 1848, still remain. Nor can we acquiesce in 
the suggestions and arguments of that letter, or declare our readiness 
to act in accordance with them. 2. We were much grieved by the 
action of the Board at Hartford; and we still deeply regret it. 3. 
The construction put upon the Goodwater document, by the Board 
at Utica, makes it impracticable for us to regard that as an exponent 
of our views.’ 

“ The event has proved that an acceptance of the ‘ resignation,’ just 
at this point, would have been the simplest and easiest solution of a 
problem, which has occasioned so much 'perplexity. The friends of 
the Board would have felt that the Committee were justified in tak- 
ing this step ; indeed, it would have been generally supposed that 
no other course could have been safely pursued. It would have been 
better for your work also, so far as the Committee can judge, if they 
had assented to the proposal at once. Still, in view of all the cir- 
cumstances, the appropriations for 1857 were made as usual. With 
the previous history of the question distinctly in mind, the Committee 
might reasonably hope that your position, sooner or later, would 
materially change ; and they were then, as they always haye been, 
extremely reluctant to entertain the idea of closing their labours 
among the Choctaws. 

“In 1849, as we have already remarked, your mission accepted the 
letter of the Cherokee brethren, dated March 21. 1848, ‘as express- 
ing in a clear and condensed manner’ its ‘ main views and principles.’ 
In 1855, the members of that mission accepted the declaration of 
principles, which received your assent at Goodwater. By these they 
still abide. Your late communication, however, refers to the letter 
of September 6. 1856, as defining your position ; and you also say 
that its sentiments, so far as they are known, have the cordial appro- 
bation of your people, and therefore you are going forward without 
disturbance in your appropriate work. A recent letter from the 
Superintendent and Trustees of the Choctaw schools, in this connec- 
tion, has a special significance. It requests the Committee to 
‘authorise some person to meet’ them, and ‘ make a final separation 
from the American Board.’ ‘We have no apology to make,’ it con- 
tinues, ‘or argument to offer. ‘ We only hope it might be effected 
in peace and friendship.’ 

“ The result therefore to which we are obliged to come, is briefly 
this : 1. The position which the Board, with the Committee, on the 
one hand, and you, with the Cherokee mission, on the other, occupied 
at the annual meeting in 1855, six of your number, after the ma- 
turest reflection, and with entire conscientiousness we doubt not, have 
relinquished. 2. In doing this, they dissent from the opinions, not 
only of the Board and the Committee, but, as we believe, of the great 
majority of our constituents. We are thus taken back to the cir- 
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cumstances in which we found ourselves in October 1856, when 
these brethren declined to withdraw their resignation ; with this 
difference, however, that no additional delay can be expected to issue 
in a favourable change. The letter of November 13. 1855 had said, 
‘ We are fully convinced that we cannot go with the Committee and 
the Board as to the manner in which, as ministers of the Gospel and 
missionaries, we are to deal with slavery ; and it had also said, ‘We 
have n» wish to give the Committee and the Board further trouble 
on the subject ; and as there is no prospect that our views can be 
brought to harmonise, we must request that our relation to the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions may be dis- 
solved in a way that will do the least harm to the Board and our 
mission.” The Committee find themselves compelled at length to act 
in substantial accordance with the desire which was then expressed. 
It has been our cherished and earnest hope, as the long delay will 
have shewn, to escape the necessity of this result. Now, however, 
we are persuaded that the greatest efficiency of the Board, as also the 
highest success of your efforts, require that a connection which 
awakens so many pleasant reminiscences, should in its present form 
come to aclose, A wide-spread dissatisfaction has arisen among the 
churches, which, as the case now stands, is almost certain to increase. 
Aside from the injury that will accrue to the spiritual interests of 
our constituency from a prolonged agitation, the income of the Board 
must inevitably suffer; while the claims of nearly all the great mis- 
sionary fields are so urgent, that any diminution of our receipts 
would prove a serious calamity. On the other hand, continued dis- 
cussion can hardly fail, as it seems to the Committee, to embarrass 
your labours. : 

“We do not forget what you say in regard to the peace and quiet 
which have prevailed among your people for the last two years. The 
fact is easily explained. The Board has been free from agitation 
during this period, and so you have felt no disturbing force. But if 
your relation to the Board continues on its present footing, neither 
you nor we can rely on this exemption hereafter. The letter from the 
Superintendent and Trustees of the Choctaw schools, already referred 
to, shews us what we have reason to expect. 

‘* The inquiry may possibly occur to you, ‘ Why did the Committee 
send us the letter of October 5. 1858? The answer is to be found 
in the peculiarities of the case. They said in that letter, you will 
remember, that they did not raise any question as to the agreement 
of your opinions with those of the Board. ‘They could not assume 
that you accepted the Goodwater statement ; nor, on the other hand, 
could they assume your final rejection of it. Hence they pursued a 
line of argument, suggested by the action of the Board at Detroit, 
which rendered any discussion of this topic unnecessary. 

“ All that was said in that letter to express our sorrow in view of 
the contemplated change, and our affection for you and your people, 
we would repeat with additional emphasis. The thought that this 
letter brings your mission to a close is exceedingly painful! There 
is no other course, however, which we can properly pursue. It is 
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the recorded judgment of the Board that it should be relieved, as 
early as possible, from the difficulties which have grown out of its 
operations in the Indian Territory. In this opinion, for the reasons 
already set forth, the Committee are obliged to concur. 

“ It only remains that I apprise you of the formal action of the 
Committee, on the 26th of July ; which is as follows :— 

“ Resolved, 1. That in view of the embarrassments connected with 
the missionary work among the Choctaws, which affect injuriously, 
as well the labours of the brethren in that field, as the relations sus- 
tained by the Board to its friends and patrons, it is incumbent on 
_ the Prudential Committee to discontinue the Choctaw mission ; and 

the same is hereby discontinued. 

“ Resolved, 2. That the members of this mission be informed that 
the preceding resolution does not at once terminate their personal 
relations to the Board; that they are, nevertheless, at liberty to 
make such arrangements for the future as they shall severally judge 
proper, and that the Committee fully recognise their claim to such 
pecuniary aid, whenever they shall retire from their connection with 
the Board, as, in accordance with its rules and usages, it is able to 
afford. 

“ T am also authorised to say, (1) that the Committee propose to 
give you as a retiring allowance, in whole or in part, the property 
now in your possession and occupancy (except so much as may be in 
the boarding schools) ; and (2), that they regard Messrs Kingsbury 
and Byington, in consideration of their advanced age and long con- 
tinued service, as having special claims upon the Board; and, there- 
fore, unless they shall elect to become united with some other mis- 
sionary organisation, these brethren will be at liberty to look to the 
Board for such annual assistance as shall be needful for their comfort 
and support during the residue of their lives. 

“TI remain, dear brethren, very respectfully and affectionately 
yours, in behalf of the Prudential Committee, 

“$. B. Treat, Secretary of the A. B. C. F. M.” 


“Tt gives the Committee great pleasure in closing this report, to 
believe that a work has been accomplished among the Choctaws, of 
high and permanent value. Whatever may be said of Indian mis- 
sions, in the general this is no failure. The efforts of the Board have 
denonstrated, beyond all controversy, that the red man, in favourable 
circumstances, may attain to all the blessings of a Christian civilisa- 
tion. For the honour of our aboriginal tribes, and, still more, for the 
honour of the Gospel of Christ, this truth should live for ever.” 


When the Board meets in Philadelphia, in September last, 
it confirms the act of the Committee, and so the affair ends. 
We append here the report of the Sub-Committee of the Board 
to whom that portion of the Prudential Committee’s Annual 
Report was submitted, that it may be seen how unwilling were 
some of the Board to acquiesce in this course ; also, a Minority 
Report from the same Sub-Committee. Neither of these 
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reports was accepted, yet both have great significance. The 
one exhibits the attitude of the Conservative elements in the 
Board. The othef is the production of Hon. Linus Child, who 
was elected, at the last meeting, a member of the Prudential 
Committee, and who took, as we would judge, the most promi- 
nent part amongst the speakers who defended the action of the 
Committee. After a long debate, both this report and Mr 
Child’s substitute are laid on the table, and not well knowing 
what to do in the premises, the Board, at 1 o'clock at night, 
agree to adopt and sanction the action of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, as set forth in Mr Treat’s last letter. 


Majority Report. 


The Committee to whom the Report on the Choctaw Mission was 
referred, would respectfully submit the following Statement and Re- 
solution, as expressive of their views : 

“ This Mission, as it was one of the earliest, so it has been one of 
the most cherished under the care of this Board. For more than 
forty years it has been in existence, occupying, during all this 
period, a large place in the interest and affection of the churches 
here represented. It has passed through trials, but in spite of them 
it has flourished and prospered. 

“Repeated revivals of religion; the ingathering of many, from 
time to time, into the Church; the holy lives of those brought out 
of Pagan darkness into the light of the Gospel, have been the divine 
attestation to the faithfulness of the Apostolic men who, for so 
many years, have laboured in this field. The wild Indian reclaimed 
from barbarism, and the savage brought into a state of civilization, 
has refuted the oft-repeated assertion that, in his case, to civilize 
was to destroy. 

“Were these churches fully prepared to sustain the institutions 
of religion without further aid, their separation from this Board 
would be the natural and necessary result of their growth—a result 
full of joy to those who had so long contributed to secure it. But 
when such a separation is contemplated before this time has arrived ; 
when it is proposed to discontinue the Mission, and dismiss the 
labourers from the field, solely on the ground of a difference of 
opinion between the Missionaries and this Board, in respect to the 
manner of preaching the Gospel, or the application of its principles 
to the evil of slavery, then it is fit that such a step should be taken 
only after a thorough investigation of the real difficulties of the case 
has satisfied the members of this Board of its necessity. 

“Tt may be that the best interests of the Mission and the useful- 
ness of the Board will be greatly promoted by the separation; but, 
in this case, it should be brought about deliberately, and after the 
whole subject has been fairly presented to the Churches. Your 
Committee feel that, for this Board to confirm, at this meeting, the 
action of the Prudential Committee in discontinuing this Mission, 
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would be regarded by many of the churches contributing largely to 
its resources, as at least premature. 

“In order, therefore, to secure deliberate and intelligent action 
on this question, your Committee recommend : 

“ That this whole subject be committed toa Committee of " 
(members of this Board,) with instructions to examine it; and if, 
in their opinion, it is expedient to discontinue the Choctaw Mission, 
to consider what arrangements are necessary to render such discon- 
tinuance least perilous to the interests of religion in that nation, and 
just to the members of the Mission, and report thereon at the next 
meeting of the Board. 

** Your Committee also recommend that, for this year, the Pru- 
dential Committee should grant the Mission the usual supplies.” 


Minority Report. 


“T. Resolved, That, in consideration of the facts involved in the 
intercourse between the Prudential Committee and the Missionaries 
in the Choctaw Mission, since the year 1847, the happiness of the 
Missionaries and their prosperity in their work, will be promoted by 
their separation from this Board while, at the same time, the termi- 
nation of their connection will greatly relieve the Board of the 
serious and painful embarrassments to which it has been subjected. 

“II. Resolved, That this Board entertain feelings of the highest 
respect, confidence, and affection for the devoted men connected with 
this Mission, and cordially and gratefully appreciate their self-deny- 
ing and faithful labours, which have been signally blessed of God to 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of the Choctaw Nation, and most 
earnestly desire that larger fruits of these years of toil may cheer 
them in the future prosecution of their benevolent and Christian en- 
terprise. 

“TI. Resolved, That, while we cannot withhold an expression of 
deep regret at the withdrawal of this Board from a field which has 
been cultivated for so long a period, with so much prayer and 
Christian zeal on the part of the Churches, and with so many severe 
hardships and struggles on the part of the Missionaries, we are con- 
strained to recommend that the action of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, terminating the connection of the Choctaw Nation with the 
Board be concurred in, with this distinct modification, that the usual 
appropriations for a year be made and placed at the disposal of the 
Missionaries, in order that, with comfort to themselves, they may go 
on with their work until they shall have fully matured their plans 
for the future.” 


We also here put on record, as a concluding portion of this 
history, the correspondence of the discontinued Mission with 
the General Council of the Choctaw Nation. This body has 
appropriated, we learn, 8000 dols. for nzIaHBouRHOOD schools 
in different parts of the nation, besides the 800 dols. referred 
to in the resolutions, for the Female Boarding Schools at Pine 
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Ridge, Wheelock and Iyanobbi—this being the amount hereto- 
fore appropriated to these three schools by the American 
Board. 


“ STATEMENT BY THE MISSIONARIES. 


“ To the General Council of the Choctaw Nation, relative to the three 
Female Boarding Schools, recently under the care of the American 
Board. 


*‘ To the Honourable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Choctaw Nation, in General Council assembled : 


“ As the American Board of Missions has withdrawn its patron- 
age from the Mission and the schools which it had in this nation, the 
undersigned, having been appointed by the Mission a Committee to 
lay the subject before your honourable bodies, beg leave to make the 
following statement : 

“The Choctaw Mission was commenced forty-one years ago last 
June. The Missionaries were sent by the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions to establish schools for the education 
of Choctaw children, and to preach the Gospel. What we have done 
in the way of education is known to the nation. We need not speak 
of that now. 

“In accordance with the directions of the Saviour, we preached 
the Gospel, as we had opportunity, to all who were willing to hear 
it. We made no distinction between the red man, the white man, 
and the black man, and when any gave evidence of piety, whether 
they were masters or slaves, we received them into our churches, 

“ For labourers, both in-doors and out, we hired such as we could 
find in the country. We hired white people, and red people, and 
slaves, as we had need, and as we had opportunity. 

“ Our practice, in relation to these subjects, was the same from the 
commencement of the Mission ; and for many years it received the un- 
qualified approbation of the Board and of its officers. In 1844 memo- 
rials were presented to the Board against our receiving slaveholders 
into our churches ; and before this time objections had been made to 
our employing slave labour. These memorials were referred to a 
Special Committee. 

“In 1845, this Committee made their report. It was a long and 
able document, and fully sustained the course the Mission had taken. 
The report of this Committee was approved by every member of the 
Board that was present at that meeting. 

“ But notwithstanding this unanimous approval of the Mission by 
the Board, the subject was not suffered to rest. There were those 
among the supporters of the Board who continued to agitate the 
question of slavery in the Choctaw Mission at the annual meetings 
vf the Board. 

“Tn 1848, Mr Treat was sent out to confer with us in relation to 
the difficulty. We could not agree with Mr Treat. He went back 
and wrote us a letter, in which we were strongly urged ‘ to pursue 
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such a course as shall deliver the Choctaw churches from all connec- 
tion with slavery ;’ and ‘to dispense altogether with slave labour,’ 
To this letter we could not give our assent. For years efforts were 
made to obtain our assent to that letter, but it was never obtained. 

“ At almost every annual meeting of the Board, slavery in the 
Choctaw Mission was brought up, and remarks were made, and reso- 
lutions passed, which we could not approve, and which were calcu- 
lated to disturb the peace and harmony of our people. Believing 
that we could never come to an agreement with the Board, in 1855 
we sent in our resignation. This was not accepted, and we were 
requested to reconsider the whole matter, and to withdraw our resig- 
nation. 

“In 1856, we informed the [Prudential] Committee that we could 
not withdraw our letter of resignation ; that our difficulties still re- 
mained, At the same time we stated concisely, but clearly, the 
points on which we differed from the Committee and the Board, and 
that, so far as our views were known to the people among whom 
we laboured, they met their approbation. Having thus frankly 
stated our position, we told the Committee they could do as they 
thought best as to grauting our supplies. Our supplies for 1857 
and 1858 were granted as usual. 

“ At the meeting of the Board at Detroit, in 1858, the Sub-Com- 
mittee on ‘ North American Indians, No. 1,’ in their report, say, 
‘It seems to your Committee desirable that the Board should be re- 
lieved, as early as possible, from the increasing embarrassments and 
perplexities connected with the Missions in the Indian Territory.’ 

“The [Prudential] Committee of the Board, finding that there 
was no hope that their Missionaries among the Choctaws would 
change their ground, resolved to discontinue the Choctaw Mission ; 
and in July last they addressed us a letter containing their decision. 
Thus our relations to the American Board have been brought to a 
close by this act of their Committee. 

“Tn our correspondence with the Committee of the Board we have 
contended that we were not sent here either to advocate slavery or to 
oppose it—that so far as the relation between master and slave is 
concerned, we had nothing to do with it. In accordance with the 
example and instructions of the Apostles, we have preached the duties 
which masters owe to their servants, and servants to their masters. 
This the Apostles did; and this, as ministers of Jesus Christ, we 
ought to do. 

“The letter which the Committee addressed to us in July last was 
kind and courteous in its expressions of friendly feelings towards 
ourselves, towards the Choctaws, their churches, and their schools, 
They regretted the step they felt compelled to take in discontinuing 
the Mission. They also expressed a willingness to aid us, as indi- 
viduals, until we should get help from other sources. 

“The Female Boarding Schools at Pine Ridge, Wheelock, and 
Iyanobbi, having been given up by the American Board, are now 
in the hands of the Council, to be disposed of as they shall think 
best. These schools have not been discontinued for a single day. 
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They were commenced on Wednesday last by those who have them 
in charge. 

“If it should be the wish of the Council to have these schools con- 
tinued for a time by those who now have the care of them, they will 
be willing to do it on such terms as may be mutually agreed on. 

“ All which is respectfully submitted. 

C. Kinessury, 
J. E. Dwicurt, 
Committee of the Mission. 
“* Boaay Depot, October 10. 1859.” 


ACTION OF THE CoUNCIL. 


“* Report of the Committee of the Choctaw Council. 


“ Your Committee, to whom was referred the communication on 
behalf of the late Missionaries of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions among the Choctaws, would report, 

“That the General Council of the Choctaw Nation can but regret 
the agitation of a question which has brought to a cluse the long and 
successful operations of the American Board of Foreign Missions in 
behalf of the Choctaw people. 

“ They, however, rejoice that those who have been so long the 
labourers under the patronage of that Board are not disposed to leave 
their field of labour, so long as they can be useful, and can obtain a 
comfortable support therein. 

“That the General Council of the Choctaw Nation do accord to 
the Missionaries referred to, their confidence and good will ; and 
would wish that their lives and labours may be even more abun- 
dantly blessed in the dissemination of light, knowledge, and truth 
among the Choctaw people than.at any former period} 

“Your Committee would further recommend thé accompanying 
resolutions in reference to the schools which have been heretofore 
under the care of the American Board of Foreign Missions. 

“ All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) JosEPH P. Forsom, | 
Jas. DUKEs, 
P. P. Pircuiyyy, 


f Committee. 


J. McCurtain, J 
“ Read in the House and approved. 


a 
“ October 22. 1859. 
“ Read in the Senate and approved. 
Gero. W. Haskins, 
President of the Senate. 


Apam Curisty, Speaker. 


“ October 22. 1859. 


“ Resolutions recommended by the Committee. 
“ Be it resolved, &c,, That the General Council of the Choctaws are 
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disposed, on behalf of the Choctaw people, to make a contract for the 
continuance of the Female Boarding Schouls, which have been here- 
tofore under the care of the American Board of Foreign Missions, of 
such a nature that they may still be under the charge of the present 
Superintendents thereof, provided such a contract can be made on 
terms agreeable to all parties concerned. 

“* Be ut further resolved, That Joseph Dukes, the present Trustee 
for schools in Apukshanobbi District, and R. W. Nail, Superintendent 
of Trustees, be authorized, on the part of the Choctaw Nation, as 
soon as possible, to enter into a contract with the severa] Superin- 
tendents of the several Female Boarding Schools at Pine Ridge, 
Wheelock, and Eagle Town, or with others, whereby these Female 
Schools may be continued. 

“ Be it further resolved, That whenever the above-desired contract 
is effected, R. W. Nail, Superintendent of Trustees, shall forthwith 
inform Gen. D. H. Cooper, U. 8. Indian Agent, of the existence of 
such a contract, and further request that the appropriations for the 
above-named Female School be paid to the Superintendents thereof, 
as heretofore. 

“ Be it further resolved, That the sum of two hundred and sixty- 
six dollars and sixty-seven cents be appropriated annually, for four 
years only, out of the National Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, 
to each Female School named above, in case the contract be entered 
into between said Joseph Dukes and R. W. Nail, and the Superin- 
tendents thereof. 

“ Read in the House and passed. 

Apa Curist?, 


Speaker of the House. 
“ October 22. 1859. 


“ Read in the Senate and passed. 
Gro. W. Haskins, 


President of the Senate. 
“October 22. 1859. 


“ Approved, October 22. 1859. 
Basit L. Lertore, 
Governor of Choctaw Nution.” 


We have no apology to offer, either to the American Board 
or to our readers, for taking up this subject. It is true the 
Old School Presbyterian Church long since ceased to act in 
the matter of Foreign Missions through this Board of Com- 
missioners, but up to the time of its late meeting at Philadel- 
phia, our Church was still connected with the through 
this Choctaw Mission. In defence of our own Old School 
Presbytery of Indian from unjust charges made against them 
in common with our Church generally, we have felt bound to 
discuss this question. Again, our own past relations person- 
ally to the American Board give us a necessary interest in the 
case ; we knew the Board, and respected. and loved it, in its 
better days, and we claim the right to mourn its fall. More- 
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over, the important principles which the case involves, and the 
grave consequences of which it is, perhaps, significant, seem to 
open the whole subject to all the world, and to invite who will 
to take part in its consideration. 

The first topic then, upon which we shall freely comment, is 
the way in which this step is likely to affect the Mission and 
the Board, respectively. 

We have no doubt whatever that, borrowing the language of 
the Minority Report, “the happiness of the Mesteuaian and 
their prosperity in their work, will be promoted by this separa- 
tion.” To be rid all at once, and for ever, of the constant 
barking at their heels which has been kept up for fifteen years, 
we suppose these brethren must doubtless estimate as consti- 
tuting of itself a pretty tolerable share of carnal corfort and 
worldly happiness for poor Indian missionaries to enjoy! As 
to their support, of course the Presbyterian Church will not 
suffer them to want. And as to prosperity in their work, their 
faith, we should think, might very confidently look up to “the 
Covenant Keeper”—to the Lord whose “ presence has always 
been in their churches.” They have suffered for their adherence 
to His truth, and He may well be trusted to be with them to 
give prosperity in their future labours. 

But we do not believe the Board will find itself in any respect 
the gainer by this step. Will it, indeed, gain “ peace from 
serious and «painful embarassments?” Is it, can it be, sure of 
this? Will the Abolitionists have no more demands to make 
upon it—no more work for it to do in their service? Will there 
arise no future “serious and painful embarrassments ” out of 
this precedent? Does the experienced and sagacious senior 
Secretary find it impossible to conceive of any troubles in any 
quarter that may arise hereafter out of the principles whic 
have now been established as part of the Board’s policy? 

Again: Will the Board gain income by this measure ? Will 
the increased gifts of the Abolitionists overbalance their losses 
in conservative quarters? We could not, if we would, give any 
answer to this question ; but if we could, we would not. In 
the Board’s behalf, as one of its true friends, we scorn the whole 
inquiry. The time was once when the American Board would 
have scorned it too! We verily believe the old Secretaries and 
members of the Prudential Committee would have resented the 
insinuation conveyed in almost the first effort of Abolition to 
control their action ; they would have told the memorialists of 
New Hampshire, in 1841, that their appeal to pecuniary 
motives, by way of persuading the Board to depart from its own 
proper path, was offensive, and that it was enough for the 
Board that any given course was right or wrong. Still more 
would they have resented the imputation made upon the Board 
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by the New Engbander of May 1849, wherein the Rev. Dr 
Dutton, of New Haven, after about eighteen pages devoted to the 
“ sinfulness ” of slaveholding, and “ the duty” of the Board to 
separate itself from this Choctaw Mission, brings out at the close, 
as the chief and crowning consideration which should affect the 
conscience of the Board, this idea: that “the American Board 
cannot afford, in the present state of public sentiment, to sus- 
tain” these missionaries, and that it had already “lost more 
aid from that cause than from any other.” It would appear 
that amongst “the first and most elementary ideas of Christian 
morality,” according to the estimate of this New Haven Doctor, 
and, we are compelled to add, of the Prudential Committee, 
with its secretary, Mr Treat, are to be reckoned the “wisdom 
and expediency ” of so conducting the Board’s operations as by 
no means to fail of securing as much money as possible from its 
numerous patrons. But so reasoned not, and so felt not, the 
fathers of this institution. 

There is another question: Will the Board gain in point of 
character by this step? And this question refers not only to 
the immediate associates of the Board, the ministers and the 
churches of New England, but to those of the whole country 
and the whole church ; and not only to the men of this genera- 
tion, but to those who are to follow. Will impartial history 
honour the institution for this step? This depends upon another 
question: Did the Board act on Scriptural principles in this 
whole transaction? Did it act an honest part throughout ? Did 
it first adopt right principles, and then carry them out with a 
simple, truthful consistency ? 

e assert that it did not act on principle at all, but always 
on expediency, and most especially so at the last. Look at Dr 
Bacon’s Detroit report, where this action is put upon the ground 
of “relieving the Board from unceasing embarrassments and 
perplexities.” The same ground is taken in the final action of 
the Committee and Board, although very skilfully “the happi- 
ness of the missionaries; and their prosperity,” and also the 
avoiding of the “injury that will accrue to the spiritual 
interests of owr constituency from a prolonged agitation,” are 
coupled with this relief to the Board. Nowhere is the pretence 
made that the Board is cutting off the missionaries because 
they have committed an offence, or because they are guilty of 
sinful conduct in their relations to the “wicked system.” 
“Wicked” the system is; subversive of “the most elementary 
ideas of Christian morality,” is the attitude of those churches 
which receive slaveholders to their communion ; but still these 
missionaries, that have themselves so done, are “devoted men, 
whose self-denying and faithful labours have been signally blessed 
of God to the temporal and spiritual welfare of the Choctaw 
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nation ;” and so Mr Treat can “ pray that the God of missions 
may keep you henceforth, so that the comfort and joy which 
you have hitherto received therein shall be forgotten by reason 
of the more abundant coming of the Spirit of Promise”—albeit 
the missionaries still pertinaciously maintain the very same 
principles with those “religious bodies which have made a 
lamentable defection from some of the first and most elementary 
ideas of Christian morality.” Who can trace, as we have done 
in this article, the whole course of this transaction, from the 
beginning to the end of it, without feeling ashamed of the 
Board's, and still more the Committee’s and the Secretaries’ 
failure, all along, to act from any higher motive than that of 
mere expediency? Has not this Board been whipped to its late 
work for the Abolitionists, as perhaps not one Southern slave in 
one million ever was whipped to his labour? Has it not been 
ever prone to stop in its onward progress as soon as the tyrant 
Fanaticism would for a while cease to urge it forward? In 
1844, when the senior Secretary visited Smyrna, we remember 
telling him that the Board was yielding inch by inch to the 
pressure of the Abolitionists, then recently commenced, but he 
resented the imputation with considerable feeling. But where 
does he find them now ? 

And what are those unscriptural principles to which, for the 
sake of sxpediency*(that is, for ease and money’s sake), they 
have now lent their sanction? 

1. One is, that these eleven gentlemen of Boston, eight of 
them not ministers of the Gospel, may compel a whole Pres- 
bytery to teach certain doctrines, on pain of being cut off from 
support. It is, in other words, the principle reported to the 
Board by the Committee in 1848, but not adopted by the 
Board ; nay, repudiated in form frequently, and yet in fact 
often asserted, and now carried out into actual operation. Dr 
Pomroy, for example, in 1854, in a published letter, defined 
the position of the Board thus :—“ Now the question is asked, 
in some quarters, why does not the Board interfere and cause 
these slaveholders to be cast out of the churches? 

The Board is not an ecclesiastical body, and has no more right 
to interfere with the internal discipline of those churches than 
it has with the churches in Vermont. . . . But why does 
not the Board instruct its missionaries to teach the true Scrip- 
tural doctrine on this subject, and use such influence as they 
roperly may, to abolish this evil? My answer is, that they 
ve done, and are doing, this very thing. (The italics are Dr 
P.’s.) The views expressed by the Prudential Committee, as 
read by Mr Treat in 1848, have not been lost sight of in their 
correspondence with the Indian Missions. . . . But the 
Board can certainly withdraw support and call home its mis- 
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sionaries, if these-churches persist in their sins; can it not? 
Undoubtedly it can. But would that cure the evil? Besides, 
it may be doubted whether that is the Gospel method of con- 
verting the world. At any rate, we have not supposed it to 
be the proper way of conducting Christian missions to go and 
say to a people, ‘If you will not abandon your sins you shall 
be deprived of the Gospel.’ The Board does not manage its 
missions in this way.” In 1854 it did not, but in 1859 it does 
so manage. The claim so to manage, if it chooses, was then 
made, and now is acted on, however ridiculous and absurd 
the actual ‘exercise of it then looked even to Dr Pomroy’s eyes. 
The claim is not to exercise ecclesiastical control. Oh, no! 
That is a terrible thing ever since Dr Hodge, in the Repertory, 
pointed out how unfounded was the Committee’s claim to that 
power! But without ecclesiastically controlling, the Commit- 
tee may, pecuniarily, control the missionaries! That is, of 
course, a very different affair! The Committee may starve 
the missionaries, if they will not consent to look through these 
Boston gentlemen’s spectacles. The junto in Boston may con- 
trol the teaching of the missionaries, if only they do it not 
ecclesiastically ! The thing to be objected to is not control, 
but only ecclesiastical control—and so, of course, nothing can 
be said against a control that is pecuniary. Such was the 
exposition in 1854, of the Committee’s rights and powers, by 
one of the Secretaries. And wherein does this late “ discon- 
tinuance” of the Choctaw Mission differ from what was thus 
claimed? The Committee take a certain ground in 1848, and 
in 1854 the Board confirm it, but the missionaries persist, 
down to 1859, in holding contrary opinions, and this, and 
nothing but this, on their part, is the cause of their being cut 
off. The Majority Report of the Sub-Committee, which we 
inserted above, states that “ it is proposed to discontinue the 
mission solely on the ground of a difference of opinion between 
the missionaries and this Board in respect to the manner of 
preaching the Gospel, or the application of its principles to the 
evil of slavery.” If they had assented to Mr Treat’s, or to Dr 
Wood's, views of slavery, the Committee would have gladly 
retained them ; they protested against those views, and could 
neither be forced nor persuaded to change their ground, and 
therefore they have been cut off, that is, discontinued! We 
say, then, that in this act the Boston Committee not only ex- 
ercised ecclesiastical power, but exercised it in a way, and 
upon grounds, that no Synod or Assembly of Presbyterians, 
and no truly Protestant Bishop of the Episcopal Church, would 
consider sufficient. Outside of the Bible, none of these would 
go to find cause for such summary and severe discipline. 

2. A second unscriptural principle which the Committee 
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sanction for the sake of expediency, is, that men may make 
new terms of church-membership, not laid down by our Lord 
or his apostles. We need not argue this point. It is plain 
that the missionaries are cut off because of their not acting 
upon the Treat doctrine, that voluntary slaveholders may not 
be church members. And this is now the attitude in which 
the American Board is placed! Good, and true, and faithful 
missionaries are cut off because they would not agree to deprive 
the King of his crown-rights'! All honour to the Choctaw 
missionaries that would not betray their master for money, 
nor barter away his honour and kingdom for their very bread ! 
Alas! for this great Board, that has so sadly been led astray ! 

3. A third unscriptural principle, which the Committee 
have carried out, is, that missionaries of Jesus, as such, must 
sometimes interfere, “ discreetly” with the politics of the na- 
tions. This the Committee instructed these brethren to do in 
this case. Had they obeyed, and done it with sufficient secresy 
and craft, they might have been, to-day, in connection still 
with the Committee. They refused, and have been “ discon- 
tinued.” 

4. There is yet another very unscriptural principle enacted 
by the Committee, namely, that a Missionary Board may pro- 
perly quit their work in any given field, although the Lord 
siniles on that work, if only they have to encounter very great 
“embarrassments and perplexities” in carrying it forward. 
In this case the Board were perplexed and embarrassed by 
reason of the calm and quiet firmness of their brethren in the 
wilderness, whom neither the letters nor the visits of secre- 
taries could induce to give up their judgment upon important 
questions of principle. Moreover, this Board was grievously 
worried and harassed by the constant agitation, at their annual 
meetings, and elsewhere, which the Abolitionists produced ; 
and so, after nineteen long years of patient endurance of this 
severe trial of their faith, the Lord meanwhile blessing the 
labours of the missionaries, the Board, for the sake of ease and 
money, conclude to give up their Master's work! So did not 
Paul nor the other apostles. What trials and troubles did not 
he patiently endure from the Corinthians and the Galatians ! 
So do not any other missionary organizations of this day ; 
while the Lord smiles on their work they never abandon a 
field that is in need of their labour. So does not this very 
Board in regard to any other description of difficulties or em- 
barrassments. 

The great error and misfortune of the Board is, that they 
consented, many years ago, to yield a little to the spirit of 
abolition, and, by so doing, helped to nurse its vigour for their 
own complete overthrow. Once involved in this difficulty, 
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there was, possible for them, no more consistent action. God 
gave them a testimony to maintain for him against rampant 
error clothed in the garb of truth—but they have failed to 
keep it. Subterfuges and shams and shuffling have long marked 
their course. Had the senior secretary, obeying the impulses 
which we dare to say he sometimes felt, but resisted the Com- 
mittee’s action, and rallied the conservative strength which he 
could, doubtless, have commanded at the last meeting of the 
Board, there might have been achieved, by him, the glory of 
another Tract Society victory—a victory over fanatical clergy- 
men by sober and rational laymen! There remains for the 
American Board the lasting dishonour achieved for it by false 
friends! Impartial history will condemn it as selling princi- 
ple for gold! How vainly will any future apologist seek to 
represent them as cutting off their missionaries for the sake of 
some important principle—suppose, for example, the principle 
that slave-holding church members may not be acknowledged ; 
seeing that they dare not base their exscinding upon this 
ground, but dismiss these brethren with sugared words—nay, 
actually vote them a year’s pay, and present them with a con- 
siderable amount of property! If the missionaries were scan- 
dalous sinners, why give them all this money of the churches? 
If they were not such sinners, why cut them off? There is 
but one answer, and that one the Board itself gives—it was 
for money and for quietness. 

There is another topic upon which, in closing this review, 
we shall offer a few observations :— 

We look upon this act of the American Board as having 
great significance in a political point of view. This Board has 
a wide constituency, extending over all New England, and 
through New York, into Ohio, and the other North-Western 
States. It is, therefore, one of the great pulses of the country. 
Our friends in New York and Philadelphia would have us be- 
lieve the North is sound enough upon the question of the rights 
of masters in the South; it is only a few rabid fanatics here 
and there who make a great noise, which we are not to regard 
as of the least consequence. With great respect for their au- 
thority, it does not silence the loud contrary testimony of this 
act of the American Board. Not on principle, but confessedly 
upon expediency, we see it here doing what it would gladly 
not do to those excellent Choctaw missionaries. How strong 
and how general must be the anti-slavery sentiment which has 
thus governed that Board! What a mighty thing was that 
“expediency” which forced the reluctant Board so far down 
from its former position! Here is another bond of union 
broken—another bulwark thrown down for the waves of civil 
strife to break in upon our country ! 
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We are well aware of the distinction that will immediately 
be drawn by our sincere friends at the North, when they read 
these remarks. They will say that, of course, the North gene- 
rally, perhaps universally, is anti-slavery, but they will re- 
iterate that there are very few real Abolitionists to be found. 
We reply to our friends, that it matters little to us what dis- 

tinctions of names they make. Be it, if they wlll have it so, 
that the Abolitionists at the North have little weight! We 
point here, then, to a fact which shews how dangerous to the 
ace of our country is that Anti-Slavery, which they acknow- 
edge to be so general. It is, indeed, the misfortune of the 
United States, that a generation has grown up at the North 
during thirty years past, under the influence of a great mis- 
apprehension of the principles of the slavery question, and a 
systematic misrepresentation of its facts. And now the fruits ; 
of this training begin to appear. The sentiments inculcated 
so long and so zealously, are developed into actual form and 
life before us. They appear in one shape at Harper's Ferry ; 
they appear in another shape, not so bloody, but quite as sig- 
nificant, at the Board’s last meeting at Philadelphia. 

We reiterate the opinion expressed by us before, in this 
journal, that there is but one hope for a peaceful future to our 
country, and that is the hope of a great change of sentiment 
at the North regarding the principles and the facts of the ques- 
tion of slavery. Do our friends in New York and Philadelphia 
cherish any such hope as this? Doctrines must produce their 
own proper fruit. Ideas rule. Can there be brought about a 
great change of ideas at the North? As for the South—the 
Christian South—we believe her views are sustained by truth 
and reason. She has carefully, intelligently, and prayerfully 
examined the whole question. She will not, cannot, ought 
not to abandon her ideas of slavery. The negro being here, 
and being a negro, the relation in which he stands to the white 
man must be maintained. If it is essential to the white man’s 
peace, it is likewise essential to the black man’s existence on 
this soil. For the South, no change of sentiment is possible. 
She must stand where she is standing, and if need be and God 
so order, there she must fall and perish ! 

Our true friends at the North must bear with us when we 
say, that it is not to be expected the Southern people should 
put the very highest estimate on the value of the demonstra- 
tions now making in the great commercial centres of the North. 
We do not believe and would not intimate that there are none, 

or that there are but few of those who make those demonstra- 
tions, that are sincere. Those meetings have called out, we do 
not doubt, many a retired patriot, influenced by none but the 
purest motives. But we say the people of the South must be 
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expected to give a considerable portion of the credit of these 
demonstrations to the interested motives of those centres of 
commerce which draw their wealth, in large proportions, from 
this section. What is needed is to see this kind of demonstra- 
tion, or rather to have seen them at the very outset, in the rural 
communities, and especially in the second and third rate cities 
and towns of the North, not so immediately affected by the 
loss of Southern trade. These demonstrations are too late in 
their appearing. It appears to us, in this aggrieved section, 
that there ought to have been witnessed, at once, a simulta- 
neous movement at a thousand points all through the non- 
slaveholding States, abjuring and denouncing the late inva- 
sion. Wecannot but think such a movement would have been 
witnessed, had this thing happened thirty years ago, and that 
it would have been witnessed now, also, but for those anti- 
slavery sentiments which prevail almost universally at the 
North; we say those anti-slavery sentiments, those innocent 
sentiments, which our best friends at the North do not expect 
us tocondemn. What is needful to give the South confidence 
in the friendship of the Northern masses, is for us to see the 
ballot-box repudiating enmity to the South ; is to see the action 
of such bodies of men as gather at the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Board rebuking denunciation of us and our churches ; is 
to see the Northern press put away the sneers and taunts of 
slaveholders, with which it toe long teemed. It has been said 
that, in relation to the Harper’s Ferry case, the Northern press 
did, for the most part, discharge well their duty. We acknow- 
ledge that much of what has come under our own eye of this 
“ well-discharged duty” has seemed to us to lack heart. Even 
amongst those papers which have the most manfully and 
earnestly spoken out, as it became brethren and patriots to 
speak for brethren and for their country, there has been evinced 
sometimes a singular deadness to the just claims of our much- 
abused South. A New York paper, which stands nearly at 
the head of the list in that city, for its bold advocacy of what 
is our due, after glorying in the late patriotic meetings there, 
turns to Richmond and Charleston and New Orleans, and put- 
ting into one and the same category, “ the disorganising move- 
ments of the Northern Abolitionists and Southern Fanatics,” 
calls on these cities to come out, like New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston, and denounce all “ non-intercourse” and “ retalia- 
tion” movements, as equalling “the rampant sectionalism of 
the North.” Thus do the best friends of the South, in New 
York, misconceive her position. Is this people—for thirty 
years harassed unceasingly and increasingly by a most unjust 
persecution ; irritated by meddlesome and mischievous imper- 
tinence, and provoked by officious ignorance ; threatened with 
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every loss that can befal a free and brave people, and the 
threats actually beginning to be executed, while our Northern 
friends for a long time keep silence and stand still—is this 
ople to be classed with their very assailants? When the 
st-informed and best-intentioned Northern newspapers use 
such language, they demonstrate how complete a revolution in 
the sentiments of the North is necessary, in order to warrant 
the hope of any peace for these United States in the future. 
We believe such a revolution of sentiments might take place 
if there were but time for truth to work. Slavery is stronger 
now at the South than ever, and is daily getting stronger. We 
mean the Christian doctrine of slavery, viz., that Slavery is 
government, and as such is good, and is sanctioned of God; 
that masters have rights and duties; that slaves also have 
rights and duties; that ignorance and superstition, barbarism 
and licentiousness, indolence, disobedience, and deceit, are all 
evils, but that slavery, as regulated by Christian communities, 
should and does lift the negro out of these evils, and is there- 
fore good ; that whilst God, in His providence, has given to us 
these people to serve us, He has given us to them to protect 
them ; to govern them; to restrain them by wholesome and 
firm, yet kind, discipline ; to improve them ; above all, to go 
forward in the fear of God with dies to the judgment-seat, and 
to give them all the assistance in our power to prepare for that 
meeting with Him. We say that this Slavery, this existing 
relation between two races which can never be separated— 
which relation is the source of such great advantages to them 
both, and without which relation each race would speedily be- 
come, here on this one common soil, an unspeakable and an 
intolerable curse to the other—this Slavery is daily growing 
stronger in the confidence and affections of the South. Give 
it time, and it would vindicate itself also at the North, and to 
candid Europe. But those innocent anti-slavery sentiments 
which confessedly possess the Northern mind, have alread 
raised a whirlwind of passion there, and an answering whirl- 
wind of passion here is rising fast to meet it, and only our 
Maker knows what the end will be. Before him we firmly 
believe that the South, the Christian South, is representing 
his truth in this controversy, and in him we do calmly confide 
that he will vindicate his truth in the South, and by the South 
against all opposers! Equal rights to all things he never gave 
to all men. Freedom from just and necessary and wholesome 
restraints he grants to no creatures in heaven, earth, or hell. 
The restraints of slavery, which neither we nor our fathers 
established, he has already made the greatest blessing to the 
slaves of the South of which they are capable. We are in his 
hands with them, and going forwards in the effort to discharge 
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our duties to God in this relation, whilst in his fear we main- 
tain, at every hazard, our just rights in t to all who 
assail us, we anticipate the coming storm with a stedfast and 
a fearless heart. 

Recurring to the main point of this article, we disclaim all 
unkind feelings to the American Board, although we have 
— in simplicity and sincerity just what we think. For 
that Board, as a Christian organization of great importance, 
we have prayed, and will pray, that their folly and weakness 
and sin, in this case, may be overruled of God for good. We 
would not injure their good name unjustly, but would rejoice 
to see them retrieving their damaged character. And so we 
bid them, affectionately and faithfully, farewell ! 





Arr. III.—The First and Second Adam. The Elohim re- 
vealed in the Creation and Redemption of Man. By Samvue. 
J. Barrp, D.D., Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Wood- 
bury, New Jersey: Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 
1860. Pp. 688. 


TaE opinion which we expressed of this work in our last num- 
ber was founded, as there stated, on a very casual inspection. 
That opinion has been somewhat medified by a more ex- 
tended examination. Although we still think that it is an 
able, laborious, and valuable work, its faults are greater than 
we then apprehended. There is throughout an overweening 
and unfounded confidence, a great display of half-knowledge, a 
lagk of discrimination and power of analysis, and the advocacy 
of principles more entirely subversive of the system of doctrine 
taught in our standards, than we were at first aware of. The 
writer seems, of set purpose, rather than from any logical rela- 
tion of the subjects, to have introduced every specially myste- 
rious and difficult doctrine in the whole range of theology. 
The Trinity, the inscrutable relations of the several persons of 
the Godhead, the councils of eternity, the relation of God’s 
efficiency with second causes, the nature of sin, the origin of 
evil, the origin of the soul, the propagation of sin, the freedom 
of the will, God’s agency in human actions, the person of 
Christ, the mystical union, are all discussed and searched out 
to their utmost limits) Here, therefore, if anywhere, diffi- 
dence, caution, and discrimination, are pre-eminently needed. 
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But these are the attributes in which Dr Baird’s book is spe- 
cially deficient. He speaks as though “the deep things of God” 
had been all revealed to him. Nothing is obscure and 
nothing doubtful. He marches through rivulet and river, 

uddle and ocean, with equal ease, finding bottom everywhere. 

e is equally confident on all subjects, Everything is “ incon- 
testable,” and everything is represented as all but essential. To 
deny that universals are objective realities, or that souls are 
propagated, or that the substance of our souls is numerically 
the same as that which sinned in Adam, is to deny original sin 
altogether, or to endanger the whole system of scriptural doc- 
trine. That man’s nature was designed to reveal the relations 
of the persons of the Trinity, that Adam’s “ generative nature” 
was an important element in his likeness to God, is declared to 
be incontestable ; and that he breathed is “ demonstrated” to 
be a designed outshadowing of the relation of the Holy Spirit 
to the other persons of the Godhead. Arguments which have 
not the wage of a feather are declared to be irresistible, and 
objections to which every other mind succumbs are pronounced 
futile. The language of Edwards, “ in the very statement of his 
doctrine,” is said to be “a contradiction in terms,” because he 
speaks of a “ privative cause,” whereas “a cause is a force of 
some kind, by the positive action of which the contemplated 
effect is produced.” If Dr Baird were sinking in the water, 
and a spectator should refuse to stretch out a hand to save 
him, he might learn that there are other kinds of causes than 

ositive forces. The tendency of Edwards’s philosophy is said to 
be to Pelagianism and also to Pantheism ; that is, it has dia- 
metrically opposite and incompatible tendencies. A doctrine 
of divine efficiency held by every Augustinian theologian, 
Romish, Lutheran, and Reformed, until within a recent period, 
is constantly spoken of as “ Edwards’s doctrine.” With the 
same propriety he might speak of Edward’s doctrine of immu- 
tability, or of the deity of Christ. The doctrine of simultaneous 
and predetermining concurrences is no peculiar doctrine of 
Edwards. He says the venerable President makes motives 
“as external forces” the efficient causes of volition. The dis- 
tinction “ which Edwards draws between the freedom of the 
soul and the freedom of the will,” is declared to be “ altogether 
inconclusive and impertinent.” We could fill half our num- 
ber with quotations exhibiting the same want of discrimina- 
tion, and the same absence of modesty. Such overweening 
confidence is not to be referred exclusively to the will ; it arises 
in no small measure from the character of the intellect. The 
less clear-sighted a man is, the less can he see differences. A 
man may have very considerable ability in dealing with things 
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in the concrete, in investigating and arranging facts ; he may 
be an effective writer ; he may be able to construct a luminous 
argument founded on such facts, and yet be a very indifferent 
metaphysician. And a book may have very great merits as a 
record and classification of facts and opinions, and yet be sadly 
disfigured by serious blemishes arising from the mistaken as- 
sumption on the part of the author that he has a special gift for 
philosophical discrimination and analysis. We should be very 
sorry to speak as we have done of the faults of the work before 
us, if we did not conscientiously believe that it is likely to do 
the cause of truth serious harm, should its readers allow them- 
selves to be deceived by the tone of confidence and mastery with 
which its erroneous principles are announced, and the doctrines 
of the Reformed Church are misrepresented. It is no want of 
respect for Cicero to think he was a bad poet ; and it is no dis- 
respect for Dr Baird to think or to say that his forte does not 
lie in metaphysics. His book goes over so much ground, so 
many important subjects are brought to view, the opinions of 
so many theologians of different schools are adduced, that the 
volume will prove eminently suggestive, and will take a hi 
rank in the theological literature of our country, although the 
writer may be regarded as neither sound nor discriminating. 
The Lutheran and Reformed Churches, the two great his- 
torical divisions of the Protestant world, happily are perfectly 
united on all points concerning our relation to Adam and to 
Christ. They agree as to the whole class of doctrines con- 
nected with the fall and redemption of man ; the covenant with 
Adam ; the nature of the union between him and his posterity ; 
the effect of his sin on his descendants ; and they consequently 
are of one mind as to imputation, depravity, and inability ; 
and, on the other hand, as to the nature of our union with 
Christ, justification and sanctification. Not only in the sym- 
bols of these churches, but in the writings of all their leading 
theologians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, there is 
this thorough agreement on the subjects above mentioned. 
They all acknowledge that our union with Adam and our union 
with Christ, the relation of the sin of the one and of the right- 
eousness of the other to our condemnation on the one hand 
and our justification on the other, the derivation of a corrupt 
nature from Adam, and of a holy nature from Christ, are 
included in the analogy between the first and second Adam, as 
that analogy is presented in the Bible. It would, however, 
have been little short of a miracle had a whole system of 
theology been evolved perfectly from the beginning, had there 
been no confusion or inconsistency, no undue prominence 
given to one principle over others no less true. "This would be 
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contrary to all the ordinary methods of God’s dealings with the 
church. The truth is usually elicited by conflict ; agreement 
is the result of comparison and adjustment of divergencies. 
We accordingly find in the history of Protestant theology much 
more of inconsistency and confusion during the sixteenth than 
during the seventeenth century. It was not until after one 
principle had been allowed to modify another, that the scheme of 
doctrine came to adjust itself into the consistent and moderate 
form in which it is presented in the writings of Turretin and 
Gerhard. Nothing Iaienatt however, is either perfect or per- 
manent. While the Protestant theology retains its power over 
the minds of the vast body of the purer churches of the Re- 
formation, there has been not only open defection from it as 
a whole, but also the revival of the one-sided views which, in 
many instances, were presented during its forming period. 
These view have been either advocated singly, or wrought up 
into entirely new philosophical systems. 

All Protestants at the Reformation, and afterwards, agreed 
in teaching, 1, That Adam was the natural head or progenitor 
of the whole human race. He was admitted to be the father 
of all men. 2. That he was the covenant head or representa- 
tive of all mankind. 3. That all men are born in a state of 
condemnation, destitute of original righteousness, and morally 
corrupt ; needing redemption by the blood of Christ, and sanc- 
tification by his Spirit from the commencement of their exist- 
ence. 4. That this ruin of our race, or the fact that men are 
born in this estate of sin and misery, is due to their connection 
with Adam. All men were in such a sense, in him, that they 
sinned in him and fell with him in his first transgression. All 
these points are affirmed in the symbols of the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches; and no one of them is denied in the 
writings of any standard theologian of the period of the Re- 
formation. There is, however, no little diversity as to the 
relative importance ascribed to these several points. In ac- 
counting for the fact that the sin of Adam involved the race 
in ruin, the principal stress was sometimes laid on the covenant 
relation between him and his posterity; at others, on the 
natural relation. The fact that men are born under condem- 
nation was sometimes specially referred to the imputation of 
Adam’s sin as something out of themselves ; at others, to the 
corruption of nature derived from him. What finally modified 
and harmonised these representations was the acknowledged 
analogy between our relation to Adam and our relation to 
Christ. It was soon seen that what the Bible plainly teaches, 
viz., that the ground of our justification is nothing subjective, 
nothing done by us or wrought in us, but the righteousness of 
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Christ as something out of ourselves, could not be held fast in 
its integrity without admitting that the primary ground of the 
condemnation of the race was in like manner something neither 
done by us nor infused into us, but the sin of Adam as out of 
ourselves, and imputed to us on the ground of the union, repre- 
sentative and natural, between him and his posterity. It was 
this that determined the theology of the Lutheran and Re- 
formed churches as to all this class of doctrines. Those 
churches, therefore, came to teach with extraordinary unani- 
mity, 1, That Adam, as the common father of all men, was by 
divine appointment constituted not only the natural, but the 
federal head or representative of his posterity. The race stood 
its probation in him. His sin was the sin of the race, because 
the sin of its divinely and righteously constituted representa- 
tive. We therefore sinned in Adam in the same sense that we 
died in Christ. 2. The penalty of death threatened against 
Adam in the event of his transgression was not merely the 
dissolution of the body, but spiritual death, the loss of the 
divine favour and of original righteousness ; and the conse- 
quent corruption of his whole nature. 3. This penalty came 
upon his race. His sin was the judicial ground on which the 
favour and fellowship of God were withdrawn or withheld from 
the apostate family of man. 4. Since the fall, therefore, men 
are by nature, or as they are born, the children of wrath. They 
are not only under condemnation, but destitute of original 
righteousness, and corrupted in their whole nature. Accord- 
ing to this view of the subject, the ground of the imputation 
of Adam’s sin is the federal union between him and his 08- 
terity, in such sense that it would not have been imputed had 
he not been constituted their representative. It is imputed 
to them not because it was antecedently to that imputation, 
and irrespective of the covenant on which the imputation is 
founded, already theirs; but because they were appointed to 
stand their probation in him. Moreover, the corruption of 
nature derived from Adam is not, as Dr Baird, with strange 
confusion of thought, persists in regarding it, a physiological 
fact, but a fact in the moral government of God. Our author 


treats it as a question of parses, belonging to the general 


category of propagation, to 
what he calls “the mysteries of generation ;” ignoring the 
distinction between physical laws and the principles of God’s 
dealings with rational creatures. 

In strict analogy with the relation, as above stated, between 
Adam and his posterity, the Lutheran and Reformed theology 
teaches, 1, That Christ, in the covenant of redemption, is con- 
stituted the head and representative of his people ; and that, 


accounted for on the ground of 


> 
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in virtue of this federal union, and agreeably to the terms of 
the eternal covenant, they are regarded and treated as having 
done what he did and suffered what he suffered in their name 
and in their behalf. They died in him. They rose in him; 
not literally, so that his acts were their acts, but representa- 
tively. 2. That the reward promised to Christ in the covenant 
of redemption, was the justification, sanctification, and eternal 
salvation of his people. 3. That the judicial ground, there- 
fore, of the justiffeation of the believer is not their own per- 
sonal righteousness, nor the holy nature which they derive 
from Christ, but his obedience and sufferings, performed and 
endured in their name, and which became theirs in virtue of 
the covenant and by the gracious imputation of God. 4. That 
the believer is not only justified by the righteousness of Christ, 
but sanctified by his Spirit. These two things are not to be 
confounded, because they differ not only in their nature, but 
in their source. Justification is a forensic or judicial act, by 
which the sinner is pronounced just on the ground of a right- 
eousness which is not subjectively his, and which therefore 
does not constitute his character. Sanctification is an efficient 
or executive work, in which God by the power of his Spirit 
renovates the corrupted nature of man, “a restores him to his 
own image in knowledge, rightecusnes, and holiness. The main 
point in the analogy between Christ and Adam, as presented 
in the theology of the Protestant church, and as exhibited by 
the apostle is, that as in the case of Christ, his righteousness 
as something neither done by us nor wrought in us, is the 
judicial ground of our justification, with which inward holi- 
ness is connected as an invariable consequence ; so in the case 
of Adam, his offence as something out of ourselves, a peccatwm 
alienum, is the judicial ground of the condemnation of our 
race, of which condemnation, spiritual death, or inward cor- 
ruption, is the expression and the consequence. It is this 
principle which is fundamental to the Protestant theology, and 
to the evangelical system, in the furm in which it is presented 
in the Bible, which is strenuously denied Dr Baird, and also 
by the advocates of the doctrine of mediate imputation. 

It has already been remarked, that in the early writings of 
the period of the Reformation, the imputation of Adam’s sin, 
and the corruption of nature as derived from him, are often 
confounded, and, without intending to deny the former, more 
stress is in many cases laid upon the latter, This is the more 
easily accounted for, inasmuch as just the opposite tendency 
was at that time prevalent in the Church of Rome. Many of 
the Popish theologians made the sin of Adam the only ground 
of the condemnation of his race, and seemed inclined to hold 
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(although contrary to the decisions of their own church), that 
inherent corruption was not properly of the nature of sin, or 
in itself a ground of condemnation. Calvin, therefore, was 
accustomed to say, that men are condemned not per solam 
imputationem, not on account of the imputation of Adam’s 
sin alone, but also on account of their own inherent corrup- 
tion. This was not a denial of imputation, but the assertion 
of another and equally important ground of the condemnation 
of the race. By death was understood eternal death, and the 
reformers were anxious to shew that they did not teach that 
those personally innocent and pure were condemned to eternal 
perdition. They therefore made original sin, in its wide sense, 
to include two sins; original sin #mputed, and original sin 
inherent. The latter they regarded as the penal consequence 
of the former. On the ground of the personal sin of Adam, 
as the representative of the race, God withdrew from men his 
favour and Spirit ; they thereby lost his image, and became 
inwardly depraved. This depravity being truly and properly 
of the nature of sin, subjects those infected with it to the 
penalty of sin. God in his infinite mercy, through the 
merits of Christ, saves from that penalty all who die in infancy, 
that is, all who have no other sins to answer for than sin im- 
puted and sin inherent. This we may, and do believe, without 
denying the fact that we fell in Adam, and without question- 
ing the righteousness of that divine constitution. 

These two things, the imputation of Adam’s sin and inhe- 
rent corruption, thus often confounded or combined in the 
writings of the Reformers, came afterwards to be so separated 
that the former was entirely denied or left out of view. Pla- 
ceus, in the French church, taught that the corruption of 
nature, as derived from Adam, was the only ground of the 
condemation of men, apart from their own personal trans- 
gressions. This theory received the name of Mediate Imputa- 
tion—not because it involved the idea, properly speaking, of 
the imputation of Adam’s sin, but simply because Placzeus 
was content to use the words, provided they were understood 
in accordance with his theory. Men are first depraved, and 
because.of this inherent depravity, it may be said the sin of 
Adam is imputed to them, inasmuch as it is derived from 
him. Hoc posito, inquit Placzeus, distinguenda est Imputatio 
in immediatam seu antecedentum, et mediatam seu consequentem. 
Illa fit immediat2, hoc est, non-mediante corruptione ; haec me- 
diate, hoc est, mediante corruptione : illa ordine nature cor- 
ruptionem antecedit, haec sequitur: ila corruptionis causa 
censetur esse, haec effectum : illam D. Flacceus rejicit hance ad- 
mittit. This was said in answer to the decision of the Na- 
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tional Synod of France, condemning his denial of the imputa- 
tion of Adam’s sin. The meaning of Placeus was not that 
Adam’s sin is imputed to us, but that on account of the inhe- 
rent corruption derived from him, we are regarded as being as 
deserving of death as he was. Imputation, therefore, is not 
the judicial ground of corruption, but corruption is the ground 
of imputation of guilt. 1. The obvious objections to this 
theory are, that it denies any probation to the race. They 
come into the world under the burden of spiritual death, in- 
fected with a deadly spiritual malady, by a sovereign or arbi- 
trary infliction. To put a man to death in consequence of a 
righteous judicial sentence, is one thing ; to put him to death 
without any offence or semtence, is another thing. According 
to Placzeus, men being born in sin, and having no probation in 
Adam, are condemned without trial or offence. 2. It refers 
the propagation of sin toa mere physical law. Like begets 
like. All lions inherit the nature of the first lion ; and so all 
men inherit the corrupt nature of fallen Adam. God deals 
with moral and immortal beings as he does with brutes. There 
is no distinction admitted between physical laws and the prin- 
ciples on which a holy God deals with responsible creatures. 
3. The principle on which this doctrine is founded subverts the 
whole evangelical system. That principle is, that it is not only 
inconsistent with the justice of God, but irreconcilable with his 
very nature as an omniscient and truthful being, that his judg- 
ments of rational creatures should be founded on anything else 
than their inward, subjective character. He cannot regard and 
treat those personally innocent as guilty. Then by parity 
of reason, he cannot regard the personally unrighteous as 
righteous, he cannot justify the ungodly. Then what is to 
become of us sinners? The objections against the imputation 
of sin bear with all their force against the imputation of right- 
eousness. Those, therefore, who reject the one, have, as a 

neral and necessary consequence, rejected the other. This 
is a fact familiar to every one acquainted with the history of 
theology in our own and other countries. 4. A fourth objec- 
tion to his doctrine is, it destroys the analogy between Adam 
and Christ, or it necessitates the adoption of the doctrine of 
subjective justification. We must either deny that the sin of 
Adam (as alienum peccatum) stands in a relation to our con- 
demnation analogous to that in which the righteousness of 
Christ, as distinguished from our own, stands to our justifica- 
tion ; or we must admit the analogy to be, that as we derive a 
corrupt nature from Adam and are on that account condemned, 
so we derive a holy nature from Christ, and are on the ground 
of that nature justified. But this, as every one knows, is to 
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give up the great point in dispute between Romanists and Pro- 
testants ; it is to renounce Luther’s famous doctrine, stantis 
vel cadentis ecclesie. 5. This doctrine is in direct conflict 
with the declarations of Scripture. The design of the apostle 
in Romans v. 12-21, is not simply to teach that as Adam was 
in one way the cause of sin and death, so Christ was in another 
way the cause of righteousness and life; but it is to illustrate 
the mode or way in which the righteousness of Christ avails to 
our justification. From the third chapter and twenty-first verse 
he had been engaged in setting forth the method of justifica- 
tion, not sanctification. He had insisted that it was not our 
works, or our subjective character, but the blood of Christ, his 
propitiatory death, his righteousness, the righteousness of God, 
something therefore out of ourselves, which is the judicial 
ground of our justification. It is to illustrate this great funda- 
mental doctrine of his gospel that he refers to the parallel case 
of Adam, and shews that antecedently to any act of our own, 
before any corruption of nature, the sentence of condemnation 
passed on all men for the offence of one. To deny this, and to 
assert that our own subjective character is the ground of the 
sentence, is not only to deny the very thing which the apostle 
asserts, but to overturn his whole argument. It is to take sides 
with the Jews against the apostle, and to maintain that the 
righteousness of one man cannot betheground of thejustification 
of another. This doctrine, which denies the immediate or ante- 
cedent imputation of Adam’s sin, and makes inherent corrup- 
tion as derived from him the primary ground of the condemna- 
tion of the race, was consequently declared, almost with one 
voice, to be contrary to Scripture, to the faith of the Reformed 
churches, and even of the church catholic. It was unanimously 
and repeatedly condemned by the National Synod of France to 
which Placeeus belonged. lt was no less unanimously con- 
demned by the Church of Holland. The Leyden Professors, in 
theirrecommendation of the work which theircolleague Rivetus 
had written against Placeus, declare the doctrine in question 
to be a dogma contrariwm communi omnium ferme Vhristiano- 
rum consensut, and pronounce the doctrine of immediate impu- 
tation to be a dogma vere catholicum. The same condemnation 
of this theory was pronounced by the churches in Switzerland. 
It was one of the errors against which the Formula Consensus 
Helwetica, published in 1675, was directed. In that Formula it 
is said, ‘‘ Non possumus, salva coelesti veritate, assensum pree- 
bere iis qui Adentesn posteros suos ex instituto Dei repraesen- 
tasse ac proinde ejus peccatum posteris ejus duéicws imputari 
negant, et sub imputationis mediate et consequentis numine, 
non imputationem duntaxat primi peccati tollunt, sed heredi- 
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tari etiam corruptionis assertionem gravi periculo obji- 
ciunt.” 

It would, however, be a great mistake to assume that the 
doctrine of the immediate imputation of Adam’s sin is a doc- 
trine peculiar to Calvinism. It is as much inwrought in the 
theology of the Lutheran as in that of the Reformed churches. 
It is not even a distinguishing doctrine of Protestants. It is 
truly a catholic doctrine. It belongs as much to the Latin 
Church as it does to those who were forced to withdraw from 
her communion. It was, therefore, no exaggeration when the 
theologians of Holland declared the doctrine of mediate impu- 
tation to be “contrary to the consent of almost all Christians.” 
Dr Baird does not adopt that doctrine. He pronounces medi- 
ate imputation a figment. He devotes a whole section to prove 
that his view is not identical with that of Placeus. This was 
the more necessary, as he adopts all the principles on which 
that doctrine is founded, and urges all the arguments against 
immediate imputation which were ever advanced by Placeus, 
or by Pelagians, Socinians, or Remonstrants. His doctrine is 
neither the one nor the other. It is neither the old intelligible 
doctrine of immediate imputation of Adam’s sin as not our own 
act, but the act of our divinely constituted head and representa- 
tive; nor is it the equally intelligible, although, as we think, 
erroneous and dangerous doctrine, that the thing imputed to 
us, and the primary and only ground (apart from our personal 
actual transgressions) of condemnation, is the corrupt nature 
derived from Adam. This, we say, is intelligible. We know 
what a man means when he refers everything to the law of 
propagation, and explains the derivation of a corrupted nature 
from Adam on the same principle that the asps of to-day get 
their poison from the asps before the deluge. This is in one 
sense intelligible; but we defy any man to put any intelligible 
meaning on what Dr Baird says. Wherein he differs, or sup- 
poses he differs from this doctrine, he deceives himself with 
words. He does not see that what he says means nothing. He 
makes distinctions where there is no difference ; and supposes 
himself to be saying something when he is saying nothing. 
On the justice of this judgment our readers will decide. In 
our opinion Dr Baird’s theory, when stripped of its words 
without meaning, is nothing more than the familiar doctrine 
adopted by the more orthodox of our New England brethren, 
who repudiate the idea of imputation, and yet maintain the 
propagation of a morally depraved nature from Adam to his 
posterity. 

The following extracts may suffice to give an adequate idea 
of his views. “In the angelic hosts each several individual is 
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asessed of a several nature, original in and peculiar to him. 

he history of the person and of the nature is contemporaneous 
and the same. But in man it is different, The nature of the 
entire race was created originally in Adam, and is propagated 
from him by generation, and so descends to all his seed. Hence 
arise two distinct forms of responsibility ; the nature being 
placed under a creative obligation of conformity to the holiness 
of God’s nature, and each several person being, in a simili.: 
manner, held under obligation of personal conformity of affec- 
tions, thoughts, words, and actions, to the holy requirements of 
God’s law. The apostasy of this nature was the immediate 
efficient cause of the act of disobedience, the plucking of the 
forbidden fruit. Thus there attached to him the double crime 
of apostasy of his nature and of personal disobedience. The 
guilt thus incurred attached not only to Adam’s person, but to 
the nature which, in his person, caused the act of transgression. 
Thus, as the nature flows to all the posterity of Adam, it comes 
bearing the burden of that initial crime, and characterised by 
the depravity which was embraced therein. In both respects 
the nature is at variance with the law. In both respects it is 
guilty of sin (the sin of nature). In addition to this, Adam’s 
posterity find the depravity thus embraced and indwelling, an 
unfailing and active cause of other sins. The apostate nature 
works iniquity. Thus originate the personal sins which fill the 
world. Such is the ground upon which the apostasy of man’s 
nature from holiness and its embrace of depravity, is called 
sin, and, as such, charged upon the race of man.” P. 256. 

According to this statement, the nature of man being a unit, 
and that one nature being concentrated in Adam, the sin of 
his nature was the sin of the entire race to which that nature 
was propagated. We, that is, our nature, sinned in Adam as 
truly, properly, and strictly, a3 he himself did. On p. 311, it 
is Rat «We are not held accountable for Adam’s breach of 
tree ; but because of the inscription of the covenant in Adam’s 
nature, and our in-being in him in whose nature it was in- 
scribed. Again, it is said, “the offence of Adam is ours im- 
mediately ;” “when Adam sinned, all his seed were in him, and 
so sinnél in him in the same act with him,” p. 422. The 
cause of actual sin is depravity, “the cause of which was the 
wicked apostasy of our nature from God, in the person of Adam, 
an apostasy in which we are as truly criminal as Adam was, 
because the nature by which it was committed is as really in 
us as in him,” p. 502. The doctrine of this book, therefore, 
is that we sinned in Adam actually and in the proper sense of 
the term. His sin is imputed to us, because it is “ intrinsi- 


the covenant, in consequence of the transaction ae the 
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cally” ours. It is ours, not in a furensic and legal sense, but 
literally, because of the identity of nature between him and 
us. The ground, therefore, of the imputation is this commu- 
nity of nature, and not the covenant by which he was consti- 
tuted our head and representative. It would have been ours 
had no such covenant been established. The only effect of 
the covenant was to limit the period of man’s probation. “To 
object, therefore, to the positive transaction between God and 
Adam,” says our author, “is to complain that God did not 
give us a myriad chances of falling instead of one ; since the 
only effect of that transaction was, to secure confirmation and 
eternal life to man, upon condition of Adam’s temporary 
obedience ; instead of the race being held to a perpetual pro- 
bation in Adam and in themselves. To complain of being Rela 
responsible for Adam’s sin, is to object to being held to obe- 
dience at all ; since, in any case, Adam’s sin was our sin ; the 
forces which are in us, the nature which we inherit from him, 
is the very nature which in him rebelled; the same, not in 
kind merely, but as flowing continuously from him to us.” 
P. 302. “Had Adam, made as he was, been placed in proba- 
tion without limit as to time, and had he remained upright, 
whilst one of his posterity became apostate, the crime and 
corruption thus introduced would have flowed to the famil 
of the apostate precisely as that of Adam does to us his seed,” 
. 609. This is a great truth, our author intimates, which few 
ave sense enough to see. 

Such is the doctrine which is here set forth as the faith of 
the Reformed churches, and specially as the doctrine of the 
Westminster Confession. It rests on the following principles : 
—1l. The identity of the race with Adam ; or, the assumption 
that humanity is a generic life, a substance, a nature, a “sum 
of forces” numerically the same in Adam and all his descen- 
dants 2. That a nature can act impersonally ; or, the apostasy 
and rebellion of human nature is to be distinguished from the 
personal act of Adam. 3, That souls are propagated. 4. That 
community, in a propagated nature, involves all those to whom 
that nature is communicated in all the relations, moral and 
legal, of that nature in the progenitor whence it originated. 
5. The real germinating principle from which the whole theory 
springs is, that God cannot regard and treat a rational creature 
otherwise than he is in himself; if he is not subjectively a 
sinner, he cannot be treated as such, and if he is not subjec- 
tively righteous, he cannot be treated as righteous. 

The first remark which we think must occur to every in- 
telligent reader in reference to such a system is, that it is 
simply a physiological theory. It is a peculiar view of an- 
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thropology, of the nature of man as an animal, and the laws 
of his propagation. Had there been no God, or had God 
nothing to do in the government of the world, or did he take 
no cognizance of the character and conduct of men, all that 
this system supposes would be just as it is. When God created 
the first oak, he gave it a certain nature, and impressed upon 
it a certain law of propagation. All subsequent oaks are the 
development of the identical life-principle embodied in the 
first oak. So when the first lion, tiger, or elephant was cre- 
ated, a generic leonine, feline, or elephantine nature was 
called into being, and that identical original substance is 
communicated, with all its peculiar characteristics, from one 
generation to another. So too when man was created, the 
same thing happened. There was no covenant with the first 
lion that all other lions should inherit his nature; and the 
propagation of Adam’s nature to his posterity, with its guilt 
and pollution, is altogether independent of any covenant—it 
is simply a physiological fact. A second remark no less 
obvious is, that we need no divine revelation on which to rest 
our faith in this fact. Physiologists teach us what is the law 
of propagation in the animal world ; to that world man be- 
longs ; he falls under the general category. Human character 
is transmitted by the same law which regulates the transmis- 
sion of the nature of other animals. hat need then have 
we for any special divine revelation on the subject? It is 
very evident that the theory does not rest on the testimony 
of the Bible. It has a purely inductive basis. A man may 
hold it and not believe in the Bible; he may reject it, and his 
faith in the Scriptures be undisturbed, A third remark is, 
that even as a physiological theory it has no substantial foun- 
dation. From the nature of the case, it is merely a hypothesis 
to account for certain phenomena; it cannot be anything 
more. The fact is, that like begets like. Genera and species 
are, within certain limits, permanent and indestructible. An 
oak never becomes an apple-tree, a lion never becomes an ox, 
@ man never becomes a monkey, nor a monkeya man. Even 
distinct varieties of the same species of plants and animals 
become permanent. There are therefore fixed types in nature, 
either original or acquired. Men, as men, have a common 
nature—that is, they have the same anatomical structure, the 
same gies, the same rational and moral faculties, the same 
social dispositions and constitutional principles. These are 
permanent and universal, and belong to men as men, and 
therefore to all mankind. But within the limits of this spe- 
cific identity, we see all the varieties of the Caucasian, 
Malayan, and African races; the national, and even family 
peculiarities transmitted from generation to generation. Thes 
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are adnitted facts. How are they to be accounted for? How 
are we to explain this immense diversity and this permanency 
in the different forms of life? One hypothesis is, and that the 
most simple and sublime, the most captivating to the imagina- 
tion, the most specious to the natural understanding, the 
oldest and most persistent of all the forms of human thought, 
underlying the iileseglie and religions of ages and nations, 
viz, that all these diversified forms of life are manifestations 
of one all-pervading principle—God, in the various forms and 
states of self-development. This is a hypothesis, which is to 
the theory which Dr Baird adopts what the ocean is be a 
gutter. Another hypothesis, less ambitious than this panthe- 
istic system, is that this world is a living organism, imbued 
with one life, of which all that lives are different forms, and 
man the apex of the pyramid. Another, that humanity is a 
generic life, a substance having objective reality which reveals 
itself, or comes to personality in connection with individual 
material organisms. As light is a subtle fluid diffused through 
space, and becomes luminous only on certain conditions, so 
this diffused principle of humanity comes to existence or self- 
manifestations only in combination with appropriate corporeal 
forms, which it fashions for itself under specific conditions. 
Still another is, that each genus or species of plants and 
animals is something, it is hard to say maar force, a law,a 
life, a substance, a something having objective reality, and 
which propagates itself, each according to its kind, the indi- 
viduals being only the extension of the original force, principle, 
or substance. This is the hypothesis which constitutes Dr 
Baird’s book, without which it is nothing. This is the 
foundation on which rests his theology If this fails, his theo- 
logy disappears. On page 25 he says, Nominalism, as opposed 
to Realism, gave a great impulse to Pelagianism. “ According 
to the philosophy,” he says, “ which prevailed before the rise 
of that sect, such universal conceptions as those of genera, 
species, and nature, have as their ground some kind of ob- 
jective realities. They are not the mere result of thought, 
but have in some proper senses a real existence, and lie as 
essences at the base of the existence of all individuals and 

articulars.” According to the Platonic doctrine, as we all 

now, these universals existed from eternity in the divine 
mind They are the ideas of which individuals are the mani- 
festations. The universal is alone real; the individual is 
simply apparent. This was the original form of Realism as 
taught by Scotus and Anselm. According to another state- 
ment of the doctrine, it was held, “ Eandem essentialiter rem 
totam simul singulis suis inesse individuis ; quorum quidem 
nulla esset in essentia diversitas, sed sola multitudine acci- 
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dentium varietas.” To the word homo, man, there answers, 
therefore, one substance or essence, Which is distinguished in 
individuals only by accidental diversities. Dr Baird says that 
according to one theory, “general conceptions are the mere 
product of the imaginative faculty—results of logical deduc- 
tion from the observation of many like individuals. A second 
theory represents universals as being realities which have 
hae f objective subsistence of their own, distinct from and 
independent of that of the particulars and individuals. A 
third holds that universals are, in a certain sense, realities in 
nature, but that the general conceptions are merely logical, 
the universals not having an existence of their own, separate 
from the individuals through which they are manifested.” 
“The third,” he says, “ is the scriptural doctrine, according to 
which the substances were at the beginning endowed with 
forces, which are distinctive and abiding; and which in 
organic nature flow distributively in continuous order, to the 
successive generations of the creatures. Of these forces the 
word nature is the expression. In its proper use it conveys 
the distinct idea of permanent indwelling force. It expresses 
the sum of the essential quaiities or efficient principles of a 
given thing, viewed in their relation to its substance, as that in 
which they reside, and from whence they operate. Such is 
the sense in which the word is constantly employed in the 
Scriptures.” P.149. “Thus the human nature consists in 
the whole sum of the forces, which, original in Adam, are 
perpetuated and flow in generation to his seed. And our 
oneness of nature does not express the fact merely*that we 
and Adam are alike ; but that we are alike, because the forces 
which are in us, and make us what we are, were in him, and 
are numerically the same which in him constituted his nature 
and his likeness.” P. 150. 

According to this view, humanity is one substance, in which 
inhere certain furces, This substance was originally in Adam, 
and has been by propagation communicated to all his descend- 
ants, so that the substance, with its forces, which constitutes 
them what they are, is numerically the same as that which was 
in him, and made him what he was. The principle here in- 
volved is asserted to be true in its application to all the genera 
and species of plants and animals. The lion of to-day is the 
same numerical substance with the lion first created ; the oak 
of to-day is the same numerically as the original oak in Eden. 
What is meant by this? We take up an acorn in the forest—~ 
in what sense is it identical with the first created oak? Not 
in the matter of which it is composed, for that is derived from 
the earth and atmosphere ; not in its chemical properties, for 
they inhere in the matter, or result from ‘its combinations, 
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These properties are doubtless the same in kind with those 
belonging to the first acérn, but they are not numerically the 
same. No one assumes the existence of any chemical sub- 
stance, in which those properties inhere, as transmitted by the 
laws of propagation. Wherein then does this assumed numeri- 
cal identity exist? Is it in the principle of life? But can 
) any one tell what that is? Is it a substance? Has human 
skill ever yet discovered what life is, whether in plant or 
animal? And must a whole system of theology be founded 
on a conjecture as to its nature? Is a confidence on this point, 
which can only spring from ignorance, to be allowed to con- 
trol the faith of the church? There may be an immaterial 
principle which determines the species of every plant and 
animal, and secures its permanency, but what necessity is there 
for assuming that principle to be a substance, numerically the 
same with the first of each kind? If the chemical properties 
belonging to an acorn, or to the germ of a nascent animal, may 
be the same in kind from generation to generation, without 
assuming the transmission of a chemical substance, why may 
not the principle of life remain permanent, without any such 
transmission of substance? The realistic hypothesis of the 
objective reality of genera and species is not only purely gratui- 
tous, but it overlooks the continued presence and agency o 
God in nature. The development of a plant, and the growth 
of an animal body, are not to be referred to blind forces, in- 
herent in matter, nor in any substance, material or immaterial, 
but to the omnipresent Spirit of God. The intelligence mani- 
fested iff organic structures is clear evidence of the presence 
of mind guiding the operation of natural forces. It might as 
well be assumed that a book was written, and the letters ar- 
ranged by such forces, with no present mind to control their 
operation. If a plant or human body can be fashioned by a 
transmitted substance, then a world can be so constructed. The 
wee} on which the argument from design in favour of the 
eing of God is founded is, that the adaptation of means to an 
end is evidence of a present, active intelligence. As all organic 
nature teems with manifestations of such adaptations, it teems 
in like measure with evidence of the omnipresent, active intel- 
ligence of God. We are not about to enter on the medieval 
controversy about universals. All we are concerned about is, 
that the assumption of a generic human nature, as an objective 
reality, constituting all men numerically one in substance with 
Adam, is a pure figment, unentitled to any weight or authority 
in determining Christian doctrine. 
The second principle on which our author's theory rests, 
is that natural acts are to be distinguished from personal acts ; 
or, that a nature may act independently of the person to which 
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that nature belongs. We are not responsible for Adam’s 
personal act, but we are held to have performed the act of his 
nature, because that nature is numerically the same in him 
and in us. The rebellion and apostasy of his nature, which 
eee and caused his personal transgression, were our re- 

ellion and apostasy. On this subject, the author says in a 
passage already quoted, “There attached to him (Adam) the 
double crime of apostasy of his nature and of personal disobedi- 
ence,” p. 256. “It is certain that nothing may be predicated 
of the person which does not grow out of the nature, and if 
this must be admitted, there appears no ground on which it 
can be claimed that the nature, because existing in another 
person, is entitled to exemption from its essential guilt.” 
“The nature which was the cause of my person was there. 
And as every power or principle of efficiency which is in the 
effect must have been in its cause, it follows inevitably (?) that 
everything in me, upon which resistance to apostasy might be 
imagined, was actually there and took part in the rebellion,” 
p. 257. “Throughout the entire argument Paul carefully dis- 
tinguishes two features which are essentially united in Adam's 
apostasy. The one is the violation of the positive precept, 
which he designates as the offence, the disobedience, and the 
transgression. The other is the violation of the law written 
in Adam’s heart, and so in the nature of the race, and by the 
offence transgressed in both. Its violation was the embrace 
of that which the apostle calls sin.” P.419. “There are two 
classes of actions, which should be carefully distinguished, Of 
these, one is such personal actions as seoult from the fact that 
the nature is of a given and determinate character. These in 
no respect change the nature, &c.” To this belong, he «says, 
all the sins of our immediate ancestors, for which we are not 
responsible. “The other consists of such agency, as spring- 
ing from within constitutes an action of the nature itself, by 
which its attitude is changed. The single case referrible to 
this class is that of apostasy, the voluntary self-deprivation of 
a nature created holy. Here, as the nature flows downward 
in the line of generation, it communicates to the successive 
members ofthe race, not only itself thus transformed, but with 
itself the moral responsibility which attaches inseparably to it, 
as active in the transformation wrought by it and thus con- 
veyed.” P.50y. “The sin was the apostasy of man’s nature 
from God ; apostasy by the force of which Adam was impelled 
into the act of transgression as an inevitable consequence of 
the state of heart constituted by the apostasy. Now let it be 
carefully observed that apostasy is an act, not a habit ; and, 
on the other hand, depravity and corruption is a habitual state, 
and not an act.” P.497. The obligation of the law, he says, 
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extends “to the substance of the soul.” “It is to the very 
substance of the soul that the law is addressed ; and upon it 
the penal sanctions of that law are enforced. The soul is that, 
which, in its substance and powers intrinsically, as much as 
in their exercises, was created and ordained to be the image 
and glory of God. Conformity of this substance to this its 
exalted office is holiness ; the reverse is sin.” P. 268. 

If there is any meaning in all this, we confess ourselves to 
be too blind to see it. We have no idea what is meant by the 
law being addressed “to the very substance of the soul,” or by 
saying “conformity of substance to the image of God is holi- 
ness, and the reverse, sin.” It is as unintelligible to us as 
speaking of the moral character of a tree, or the correct de- 
portment of a house. It has often happened to us in reading 
German metaphysics, not to comprehend at all the meaning of 
the author; but we have always had the conviction that he 
had a meaning. We do not feel thus on the present occasion. 
The distinction which the author attempts to draw between 
sinful acts of nature and personal sins is a distinction which 
means nothing, and on this nothing his whole theory is founded. 
There are, of course, actions of very different kinds in a crea- 
ture composed of soul and body ; some of these may properly 
enough be called natural, and others personal. But this does 
not apply to moral acts, whether good or evil. The mere 
natural functions of the body, as the process of respiration, 
digestion, and the circulation of the blood, are acts of nature 
in the sense of not being acts of personal self-determination. 
i There is also a distinction between outward acts and acts of 
: the soul. And this is what our author seems sometimes to 

have in his mind, as when he tells us we must distinguish be- 

; tween the act of Adam in plucking and eating the forbidden 
fruit, and the act of his heart. The former, he tells us, was 
personal, and peculiar to himself; but the latter was natural, 
and belongs equally to us. But at the same time he admits 
there is no moral character in an external act in itself consi- 
dered, and this distinction between outward and inward acts 
is nothing peculiar to Adam’s first sin. It is no less true of 
every sin of word or deed he or any one else ever committed, 
and every such sin is a personal sin. There can, indeed, from 
the very idea of sin, be no actual sin which is not personal, 
because that which acts rationally and by self-determination, 
two elements essential to actual sin, is a person. Actual sin 
can no more be predicated of a nature as distinguished from a 
rson than of a house. There is also, beside the different 
inds of actions already mentioned, another equally obvious 
distinction, viz., between those which, being consentaneous 
with nature, do not change it, and such as from their peculiar 
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character produce a permanent change in the nature itself. 
Thus of the physical acts of Adam, his eating and drinking 
were perfectly normal acts, belonging to his nature as origi- 
nally constituted, and producing no change in its character. 
It is conceivable, however, that he might have performed some 
act which should change his physical constitution. For ex- 
ample, he might have done something which changed his skin 
from white to black. Such change might have been perma- 
nent, and all his descendants been black. Or, he might have 
so poisoned himself as to have made his body perishable instead 
of immortal, and his descendants inherited his disease. So, 
also, as has already been admitted, it is conceivable that as b 

his apostasy from God, his moral nature became pate | 
that corrupt nature, by the general law of propagation, might 
be transmitted to his posterity. This is the view presented 
by many Augustinians, before and after the Reformation, and 
also at times by the Lutheran and Reformed during the form- 
ing period of their theology. This also is the doctrine of a 
large class of our New England and New-school brethren, of 
Dr Dwight and of Dr Richards, and the class whom they re- 
present. This is Mr Barnes’s doctrine, as presented in many 
of his writings. This, too, is what Dr Baird has in his mind 
about one-half the time. But this is very different from the 
docirine that we, as persons, committed Adam’s sin, because 
our nature committed it. This supposes that actual sin can 
be committed by persons before they are persons. That we 
acted thousands of years before we existed, is as monstrous a 
proposition as ever was framed. The doctrine of pre-existence, 
as held by Origen, revived in our day by Dr Miiller and others 
in Germany, and by Dr Edward Beecher in this country, is, 
compared to that proposition, clear sunshine. Apostasy, we 
are requested carefully to consider, “is an act,” it is “a volun- 
tary act,” it is an act of “ self-depravation,” and it is affirmed 
to be our act. That is, we performed a personal act—that is, 
a voluntary act, an act of self-determination, before that self 
had any existence. There is no definition of a personal act 
more precise and generally adopted than an “act of voluntary 
self-determination.” Such was apostasy in Adam, and if we 
performed that act, then we were in him—not by community 
of nature merely, but personally. For we are said to have 
done what nature, as nature, cannot do; what of necessity 
implies personality. Apostasy being an act of self-determina- 
tion, it can be predicated only of persons ; and if the apostasy 
of Adam can be predicated of us, then we existed as per- 
sons thousands of years before we existed at all. If any man 
says he believes this, then, as we think, he deceives himself, 
aud dves not understand what he says. Dr Baird, however, 
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asserts that he did thus act in Adam, and that he feels sorry 
for it. He teaches that we are bound to feel remorse and self- 
reproach for this act of self-determination performed so many 
centuries before self existed. This is represented as a genuine 
form of religious experience, an experience due to the teach- 
ings and influence of God’s Holy Spirit. This is a very serious 
matter. ‘To attribute to the Spirit of God the mistakes and 
figments of our own minds—to represent as a genuine form 
and manifestation of the divine life what is a mere delusion 
of our own imagination, or offspring of our pride of intellect, 
is a very grave offence, and a very great evil. It is very true 
that when the father of a family commits a disgraceful crime, 
the whole family is disgraced ; or if a son or daughter is led 
astray from the paths of virtue, the whole household hide their 
faces, and weep in secret places. It is also true, that when our 
country is honoured or degraded, we feel that it is our honour 
orourshame. We share in the common life of the community. 
The same is true of the whole human race. The sins of men 
are a disgrace to humanity. We may well blush for our 
common nature when we read of the vileness and the enormi- 
ties by which our fellow-men have in all ages been guilty. 
But this is a very different thing from saying that we per- 
formed their acts. When a father commits murder, or a son 
forgery, the whole family, although humbled and distressed, 
although they feel a participation in the shame which dves 
not pertain to strangers, yet do not pretend that they were 
guilty of the crime, and were partners in the act. Such con- 
fusion of ideas is not found in the common life. It is peculiar 
to those who are not content to take things as they are, who 
are not satisfied with phenomena, but must search into being. 

The sgérov sidos of such speculations is, that moral prin- 
ciples or dispositions owe their character to their origin, and 
not to their nature. It is assumed that innate, hereditary 
depravity cannot have the nature of sin in us unless it be self- 
originated ; hence some assume that we existed in a former 
state, where, by an act of self-determination, we depraved our 
own nature. Others assume that humanity is a person, or 
that personality can be predicated of human nature as a 
generic life, and that individuals are the forms in which its 
comprehensive personality is reveled ; a conception as incon- 
gruous as the hundred-headed idol of the Hindvos. Others 
again, as Dr Baird, distancing all competitors, insist that we 
performed the act of self-depravation thousands of years before 
we existed. All these are not only gratuitous but impossible 
assumptions, to account for the admitted fact that innate 
corruption is truly sin, which they say it cannot be unless it 
have an origin in an act of our own. Things are, however, 
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what they are, no matter how they originated. If a man is 
black, he is black, whether he was born so, or made himself 
so.. If he is good, he is good; if bad, he is bad, whether he 
is the one or the other by birth or self-determination. If 
Satan had the power to create, and should create fiends, they 
would not be innocent angels. Adam was created righteous. 
Original righteousness in him had a moral character. It was 
truly of the nature of holiness. It constituted Adam's moral 
character in the sight of God, although not self-originated. 
It is a first principle of Pelagianism, that moral character can 
attach only to acts of self-determination and their conse- 
quences. All Pelagians, therefore, deny that Adam was created 
holy. He could not be holy, they say, unless he originated 
his own character. So all these false theories assume that 
inherent corruption cannot have the nature of sin unless self- 
originated. If we are born corrupt, that corruption must 
have sprung from our own act, either in a former state of 
existence, or in the person of Adam. When God, by the 
almighty power of his Spirit, quickens the spiritually dead, 
the holiness thus originated is none the less holiness. It is 
not essential to its moral character that it should be our own 
work. The graces of the Spirit, although due to the divine 
energy, constitute the moral and religious character of the 
believer. In like manner the depraved nature which we inherit 
from Adam constitutes our moral character, although it did 
not originate in any act of our own. It is clearly revealed in 
Scripture that we are born in sin, that we are by nature the 
children of wrath. This divine declaration is. authenticated 
by our own convictions and experience, and by the history of 
the world. To account for this fuct, to reconcile it with the 
justice and goodness of God, may be as difficult as to account 
for the origin of evil. But it is to darken counsel by words 
without knowledge, and even without meaning, to assert that 
we acted thousands of years before we existed. The Bible 
solution of the difficulty is infinitely better than this. Our 
depraved nature is the penal consequence of Adam’s sin, not 
of ours; just as our holiness is the gracious gift for Christ’s 
righteousness, and not something self-originated and self- 
deserved. 


A third general principle on which Dr Baird’s theory is 
founded is, the ——— of souls. On this point, he is just 


as dogmatic and confident as on all others. On page 19, the 
immediate creation of the soul, as opposed to the theory of 
propagation, is declared to be “the fundamental doctrine of 
the Pelagian system.” On page 364, he complains of orthodox 
theologians as uniting “ with Pelagians in explaining away the 
teachings uf the Scriptures on the origin of the soul, in obe- 
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dience to the dicta of an intuitive philosophy.” The doctrine 
that the soul is an immediate creation, he says, “ introduces 
a gross and revolting dualism into man’s nature. As originally 
made, Adam comprehended in one being the two distinct ele- 
ments of soul and body. In the unity of these elements, there 
subsisted a common identity, a common consciousness, common 
moral relations, and a common moral character.” On the 
same page it is said, “ There is no distinct mention of the 
creation of the soul at all ; but the whole style of the narrative 
(in Genesis) seems to imply that it was created within the 
body, in an original, perfect, inseparable identification with 
it,” p. 365. This is as near materialism as any orthodox 
i writer could well go. Here is a denial of “ dualism ” in man’s 
nature; and the assertion of “a perfect and inseparable iden- 
tt tification ” of soul and body. Then the soul and body are one 
ti and the same thing, or, at least inseparable, incapable of 
t) separate existence. This is the doctrine, on the one hand, of 
Hi such materialists as Priestley, and, on the other, of the mys- 
tical school of modern Germany, as shewn in our last number. 
Dr Baird, however, is so characteristically incorrect and un- 
discriminating in his language, that it is by no means certain 
that he intended, even when he wrote what has just been 

uoted, to assert that the body and soul are identical, or even 
that they are inseparable. 

On page 377, our author says, that “on the admission that 
the soul is created, the doctrine of original sin becomes alto- 
gether inexplicable.” It is in fact irreconcilable with that 
doctrine.” It. is irreconcilable with Dr Baird’s gross, mate- 
rialistic theory of original sin, but not with the scriptural and 
church doctrine on the subject, as has been shewn a hundred 
times by the most eminent theologians of the Reformed 
churches. Our author quotes Van Mastricht, as saying that ~ 
the first error of those who insist on the propagation of the 
soul, is “ that they suppose corruption (in us) numerically the 
same with Adam’s to be propagated ; whereas it is only the 
same in species.” To this Dr Baird replies, “If not numeri- 
cally the same, it comes not to us from him. Its origin is 
not, then, in him He was only the first sinner in the order 
of time. The alternative is that each soul successively aposta- 
tizes, or that they are created corrupt. Such are the incon- 
sistencies to which the most orthodox writers are led, when 
they attempt to vindicate the creation theory in consistency 
with the testimony of scripture respecting the nature of man.” 
He pronounces the theory of creation to be “‘ Manichean-Pela- 
Hi gianism,” that is, a mixture of Manicheism and Pelagianism. 
| The opposite doctrine of propagation of souls, he says, is 
“ inevitable,” “ unavoidable,” &c., &c., from the plain teaching 
of the Scriptures. 
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On this subject we would remark, 1. That it is from its 
nature inscrutable. It lies beyond the sphere of observation 
or experiment. It lies no less beyond, or aside from the pur- 
pose and design of the teachings of the Bible. The Scriptures 
are designed to teach us facts, and not metaphysics, psycho- 
logy, or ontology. They teach us that we derive a corrupt 
nature from Adam, but they are silent as to the mode of pro- 
pagation. They teach us that we are regenerated by the 
power of the Spirit of God, but directly assert that the mode 
of that new birth no man can know. All positive dogmatism 
on this subject, therefore, is unseemly and injurious. 2. It is 
@ point on which the church has always differed, and as to 
which the most profound have been the least confident. In 
the early church Jerome was decidedly for creation, Tertul- 
lian for propagation ; Augustine for creation, but with admis- 
sions of difficulties on both sides which he could not s lve. 
The Augustinians of the middle ages were for creation ; the 
Lutherans in the general for propagation, the Reformed or 
Calvinists almost in a body for creation: Such being the his- 
torical facts in the case, we think it would require a very 
ordinary degree of modesty to prevent any man from prc- 
nouncing the doctrine of propagation, renounced as it ever 
has been by the great body of the Reformed churches, a 
matter perfectly plain, clearly taught in Scripture, inevitable 
and unavoidable. Still less should we expect any one to 
denounce the opposite doctrine as Manichean-Pelagian, as 
irreconcilable with original sin, &c., &c. All this is rather 
unseemly, somewhat hard to bear with becoming equanimity. 
3. The origin of the soul has no necessary connection with 
Pelagianism one way or the other. A man may hold the theory 
either of creation or of propagation and be a Pelagian, and he 
may hold either and be a thorough and consistent opponent 
of Pelagianism. If he holds that responsibility is limited by 
ability ; that we are responsible only for our acts, and only 
for that class of acts which are under our own control, then 
he must deny original righteousness and original sin. Moral 
character can be predicated only of voluntary action, and con- 
sequently nothing concreated, innate, or hereditary, can be 
of the nature either of holiness or of sin. It is clear that a 
man may hold all these principles, and yet believe that the 
soul is the product of generation ; and he may deny them and 
yet believe the soul to be immediately created. The two 
things have no logical connection whatever. And hence the 
most thorough Pelagians are the advocates of pro ion of 
the soul, as Priestly and men of his school. On the other 
hand, the most thoroughly anti-Pelagian body in the whole 
history of the church, has been the most strenuous advocates 
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for the theory of immediate creation. It is, therefore, a mani- 
festation of no small degree of courage, for any man to assert 
that theory to be the fundamental principle of Pelagianism, 
and totally irreconcilable with the doctrine of original sin. 
He might as well assert that it is the fundamental principle 
of conic sections. The constant answer to the objection to 
the doctrine of creation derived from the transmission of sin, 
made by Reformed (or Calvinistic) theologians, is, that origi- 
nal sin is propagated NEQUE PER CORPUS, NEQUE PER ANIMAM, 
SED PER CULPAM. It is not a material infection of the blood ; 
it is not a substance either corporeal or spiritual, to be trans- 
mitted by physical laws, but it is a punitive infliction. It is 
the consequence of the withdrawal of the fellowship and favour 
of God from the descendants of Adam, as the judicial conse- 
quence of his apostasy. This is the Calvinistic doctrine, and 
is a thousand times better than the doctrine of “ the identifi- 
cation of soul and body,” which Dr Baird would have us 
believe is essential to orthodoxy. 

A fourth characteristic principle of this book is one which 
is announced with great formality, and often repeated, and 
which is made of the last importance. That principle is thus 
stated. “Community in a propagated nature constitutes such 
a union or oneness, as immediately involves the possessor in 
all the relations, moral and legal, of that nature in the pro- 
genitor whence it springs,” p. 317. This does not mean, and 
is not intended to mean simply, that a progenitor transmits 
his own nature to his posterity; that as genera and species 
are permanent and transmissible in the animal world, so moral 
character is transmissible in the human race. This is the 
Placean and New School doctrine. More than that is intended 
by the principle above stated. Community in a propagated 
nature involves community not only in moral character, but 
in guilt. We are said, on account of this community of nature, 
not only to inherit a depraved nature from Adam, but to have 
sinned his sin, and to bear the criminality of his apostasy. 
His act of self-determination in turning from God was our act, 
and imposes the same responsibility on us as it did on him. 
“We share in the moral responsibility of his apostasy as 
though we had wrought it for ourselves.” We are “ morally 
chargeable with that sin.” “No man is held to answer for 
the first sin as it is Adam’s; and if it is not his own, as it is 
sin or crime, justice will not account it his, as it is a ground of 
condemnation.” The principle is that what a nature does in 
the progenitor of a race, all who receive that nature co-opera- 
ted in duing. Being an act of nature it is common to all who 
possess that nature, and involves all in the same criminality. 

This is a principle which is of wide application. It cannot 
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be taken up and laid aside at pleasure. If true at all, it is 
true universally, If community of nature involves community 
in guilt and pollution for acts of nature, then it must be for 
all the acts of that nature. It is purely arbitrary and contra- 
dictory to confine it to one of those acts, to the exclusion of all 
others, If in virtue of community of nature, we are agents in 
Adam’s first sin of nature, and morally chargeable with its 
criminality, then we are morally chargeable with all his moral 
acts. Ifthe ground of imputation of his guilt is the covenant, 
then it is limited to his first sin: but if that ground be com- 
munity of nature, it must extend to all his sins. Dr Baird 
(unconsciously perhaps) admits this. “ Any exertion of Adam’s 
will or powers,” he says, the effect of which had been to 
strengthen holy principles within him, affecting as it would his 
nature, would have been imputed to those who in him were 
partakers of his native holiness. Any act of his will, or exer- 
tion of the powers of his being, the tendency of which had been 
to weaken those principles in his nature, would have been in 
like manner imputed. On the contrary, actions which bore 
no relation to such effects as these, were personal to the actor, 
and not imputed to others. ‘’o the furmer class belong acts of 
obedience to God, such as tilling the ground, observing the 
Sabbath, and worshipping God—acts which, by the force of 
habit, gave increasing strength to the holy nature in which he 
was created; or any want of watchfulness, in view of the dan- 
gers which were at hand, or failure to seek divine strength to 
uphold him in integrity. To the latter class of actions pertained 
such as partaking of food, and indulging in nightly slumbers 
—acts which had no special moral character, and exerted no 
plastic influence on his nature.” P. 306. This is a fair carry- 
ing out the principle. Community of nature makes us morally 
responsible for all the moral acts of our progenitor. But what 
is to limit the application of the principle to our original pro- 
genitor? What is the specific difference between our natural 
relation to Adam and our natural relation to Noah? Human 
nature, as common to the extant race of men, was as truly and 
completely in the latter as in the former. We are as truly the 
descendants of the one as of the other. If community in a pro- 
pagated nature makes us morally responsible fur all the moral 
acts of a common parent, why are we not responsible for the 
moral acts of Noah? Again, what difference, as to community 
of nature, is there between our relation to Adam, and the rela- 
tion of the Hebrews to Abraham? If we, on the ground of that 
community, are responsible for all Adam’s moral acts, why are 
not the Hebrews responsible for all the acts of Abraham? Nay, 
why are we not responsible for the acts of our immediate pro- 
genitors, and of all our progenitors back te Adam? What is 
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to hinder our being morally chargeable with every act ever 
committed by all our ancestors? Can Dr Baird answer that 
question? He does indeed answer it, and just as might be 
expected, by denying his principle, and upsetting his theory. 
He says this objection confounds two classes of actions—“ of 
these, one consists in such personal actions as result from the 
fact that the nature is of a given and determinate character. 
These in no respect change the nature, nor indicate any change 
occurring therein ; but constitute mere criteria by which the 
character and strength of its attributes may be known.” “To 
this class, he adds, “ belong the sins of our immediate ances- 
tors ;” which, therefore, are not imputable. “The other class,” 
we are told, “consists of such agency as springing from within, 
constitutes an action of the nature itself by which its atti- 
tude is changed,” p. 509. But, in the first place, this is not 
the principle. The principle is, that community of nature 
involves us in all the moral and legal responsibilities of our 
progenitor, and not in a single class of his responsibilities only. 
And, in the second place, it is not the author's own exposition 
and application of his principle. He distinctly states that we 
share the responsibility of all Adam's moral acts; everything 
which tended to strengthen or to weaken his nature is imput- 
able, and nothing, according to our author, can be imputed, 
which is not morally chargeable. It is not therefore merely 
acts which change nature, but acts which strengthen or weaken 
it, that is, all moral acts, the guilt and pollution, or merit and 
holiness, of which are transmitted. If this principle is true at 
all, it must involve us in moral responsibility for all the moral 
acts of the nature which we have inherited. Besides all this, 
the author tells us that it is acts or agencies which change 
nature, in which the recipients of that nature are involved ; 
and, therefore, that if all men had remained holy, save one 
individual, and he should apostatize, his descendants would be 
involved in his crime and depravity. Then, if a man’s nature 
is changed by the power of the Holy Ghost, why is not that 
holy nature transmitted? The fact that it is not, is proof 
that this whole theory is a chimera. It is not by physical 
transmission of substance that sin or holiness is propagated. 
A more serious consequence of this theory arises from its 
application to Christ. It is admitted by our author that 
Christ partook of a human nature derived from Adam. The 
Scriptures, he says, “lay much stress on the derivation of his 
human nature and person from the common fountain of the 
race,” * p, 582. He was the Son of man, the Son of David, 


* Dr Baird speaks of the derivation of Christ's human person from Adam, as 
though he were two persons, This is of course an inadvertency. 
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the Seed of Abraham. His genealogy is carefully traced u 

to Adam. He was a partaker, therefore, of the nature whic 

apostatized from God in the progenitor of the race. He was 
consubstantial with those whom he came to redeem. If, how- 
ever, he was truly the Son of David according to his human 
nature; if he was, in the strict and proper sense of the words, 
the seed of Abraham; and if community of nature involves 
community in the guilt and pollution belonging to that nature, 
how are we to avoid the inevitable, a shocking, conclu- 
sion, that Christ was guilty and polluted? If we, because 
we are descendants of Adam, are partakers in his apostasy, 
why is not Christ, who also was a descendant of Adam, also 
a partaker in that crime? If it is morally chargeable on us, 
on the ground of community of nature, why is it not in like 
manner chargeable on him? Dr Baird’s answer to this diffi- 
culty is again a denial of his theory. He refers to the mystery 
of the miraculous conception. But this does not qvait him. 


It is indeed supposable (even on the theory of propagation) 
that the pollution of our nature was removed by “the power 
of the Highest,” before its assumptipn into personal union 
with the Son of God. But guilt cannot be removed by power. 
If a man commits a crime he is guilty, and even Omnipotence 


cannot undo the deed. If it is true that we apostatized in 
Adam, Omnipotence cannot make it untrue. And if it is 
true that all who partake of Adam’s nature shared in his 
apostasy, and are morally chargeable with its guilt, then it 
must be true of Christ. That his human nature sinned in 
Adam is a simple fact of the past, according to the theory 
of this book, and all the power in the universe cannot make 
it no fact. Contradictions and absurdities are not the objects 
of power. They have no relation to it, and do not fall within 
its sphere. It is, therefore, only by a denial of the principle 
which the author admits underlies his whole book, that he 
can escape a conclusion which no Christian can admit. The 
principle, therefore, must be false—the whole fabric which it 
sustains falls to the ground. It may indeed be said that all 
sin is personal, and that as the human nature of Christ is not 
@ person, it cannot be chargeable with sin. But, in the first 
place, this is not Dr Baird’s doctrine. He holds to the dis- 
tinction between personal sins and sins of nature. He teaches 
that the nature sinned in Adam, and that the guilt and depra- 
vity resulting from that sin attaches to all the persons to 
whom that nature belongs. In the second place, although 
the human nature in Christ is impersonal, yet it was assumed 
into personal union with the divine nature, so that all that 
belongs essentially to that nature belongs to the one person 
Christ. He could say, J thirst, J am exceeding sorrowful. If, 
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therefore, the nature assumed by Christ had sinned in Adam, 
he assumed it with the moral criminality of that act. It was 
his sin morally as being the sin of his nature. 

‘The answer given by the Protestant theologians to this diffi- 
culty, shews that they held a very different doctrine from that 
contained in this book. They say that although Christ was in 
Adam naturally, he was not in him federally. He was not 
embraced in the covenant made with Adam as the natural 
head of the human family; and, therefore, he had no part in 
the guilt of his sin, This, of course, supposes that the federal, 
and not the natural union, is the essential ground of the im- 
utation ; that the sense in which Adam’s sin is ours, is a 
egal and not a moral sense; and that the sense in which we 
sinned in him is that in which we act in a representative and 
not a literal sense. And as to the pollution inherent in human 
nature, as has already been remarked, the Protestant theolo- 
gians teach that it did not flow to Christ, because it is propa- 
gated “neither through the body nor through the soul, but 
through guilt.” If there were not community of guilt, if Adam 
did not represent Christ in the covenant of works, then spiritual 
death, the punitive infliction for that offence, would not affect 
him. Thus Hornbeck, in his Confutation of Socinianism, 
after saying, that men are in Adam, first, as their natural 
head, and, secondly, as their federal head, adds—“ Ill ratione 
etiam ex Adamo nature suz humane originem trahit Christus. 
Sed non posteriori ratione consitus in Adamo fuit, ut in capite 
morali et foederali, qui non pro Christo legem aut tenuit aut 
prevaricatus fuit ;—quique proinde nec cum peccato originali 
(cujus in Adamo non fuit particeps, haud censitus in ejus 
federe) concipiendus erat.” And Ursinus, in his Explication 
of the Heidelberg Catechism, says—“ Transit peccatum originis 
neque per corpus, neque per animam, sed per culpam paren- 
tum, propter quam Deus animas, dum creat, simul privat ori- 
ginali rectitudine et donis, que parentibus hdc lege contulerat, 
ut et posteris ea conferrent vel perderent, si ipsi ea retinerent 
vel amitterent. Neque Deus hoc faciens fit injustus vel causa 
peccati. Nam hec privatio respectu Dei eam infligentis ob 
culpam parentum, non peccatum, sed justissima poena est ; 
esti respectu parentum sibi et soboli suz eam attrahentium, 
peccatum sit.” See De Moor’s Comm. Perpetuus, Caput xv., 
§ xxxii. How Dr Baird can quote these and other authors 
of the same class in support of his views, we cannot under- 
stand. They distinctly contradict every point in his peculiar 
theory, and affirm the contrary. They deny the propagation 
of the soul, and assert its immediate creation. They deny 
that the communication of original sin is through community 
of nature, and assert that it is through the federal relation. 
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They deny that the loss of original righteousness is due to our 
own sin, and assert that it is (ob culpam parentum) on account 
of the fault of our first parents. In short, they hold one 
system of doctrine, and he another. 

The only other principle involved in the theology of this 
book, to which our limits permit us to advert, is the denial 
that anything can be imputed to a person which does not per- 
sonally belong to him ; any act which is not his own act; any 
sin that is not morally chargeable upon him as his own ; any 
righteousness which is not subjectively his. No one can be 

unished who is not personally a sinner, and no one can be 
justified who is not inherently righteous. It need not be 
remarked how thoroughly this overthrows the whole system 
of evangelical doctrine and of evangelical religion. 

1. The general principle is laid down, that nothing can be 
imputed to a man which is not really his own; his own, that 
is, on the ground of a legal relation, but his own morally, 
as constituting his personal character. “If there is any one 
principle which shines forth,” says the author, “on the pages 
of the Scriptures, with a light as of the noon-day sun, it is that 
thus attested. It is, that at the bar of God every man shall be 
judged and rewarded in precise accordance with his deserts ; 
which certainly have respect to the attitude of the soul and its 
affections, as well as the actions of the life. When the Scrip- 
tures speak of the justice of God, the meaning is not obscure 
or doubtful. We are plainly and abundantly taught that the 
rule of all his judgments is his law, which is the only criterion 
of merit or crime ; that there are but two classes of cases recog- 
nised at his bar, namely, those who are conformed to the law, 
or righteous, or those who are not conformed, and are therefore 
criminal or sinners ; and that God’s justice consists in the fact, 
that to these severally he will render a reward appropriate and 
precisely proportionate to their desert.” P. 489. On another 
page, Dr Baird says: “He who supposes that God’s dealings 
with his creatures are, in any case or manner, controlled by 
relations, or imagined relations, not in accordance with the 
intrinsic state of the case, as it is in every respect, not only 
denies that the judgments of God are in accordance with truth, 
but involves himself in thefurther conclusion that the Almighty 
is without a moral nature at all. For, to imagine that he can 
look upon one as guilty, in a matter in which he is not guilty, 
or liable to be punished as a sinner, when in fact he is not a 
sinner, is to assume that holiness is no more in harmony with 
God’s nature than sin, truth no more pleasing to him than a 
lie.” P. 330. 

2. In the second place, he applies the general principle, that 
the only ground of God’s judgment is subjective character and 
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personal merit or demerit, to the case specially of sin. Sin he 
defines to be that which includes criminality and pollution. 
He therefore insists that sin can be imputed only to one who 
is criminal and polluted, and on the ground of such criminal- 
ity. Thus, as we have seen, he constantly teaches that Adam’s 
sin cannot be imputed to us, unless we are morally chargeable 
with it. He devotes a whole section to prove that men cannot 
be regarded and treated as sinners on account of Adam’s sin, 
unless it is theirs in such a sense as to constitute their moral 
character. “It is only because truly and immediately ours, 
that a God of infinite goodness and mercy charges it upon 
us,” p. 422. We are partakers “ of the moral enormity of his 
deed.” ‘We were so in Adam, that we share the moral re- 
sponsibility of his apostasy, as really as though we had wrought 
it for ourselves personally and severally ; and that in conse- 
quence we are guilty, roe condemned under the curse at the 
bar of infinite justice,” p. 475. The word guilt, he says, 
means “criminal liability to punishment.” It includes, we are 
told, two ideas: “ The one is violation of law; and upon the 
character of the law which is violated, depends the moral 
enormity which the word implies. . . . The second ele- 
ment in the meaning of the word is, the liability to punish- 
ment which the transgression involves. Hence no one can be 
guilty except he has violated the law which condemns him.” 
P. 462. By parity of reason, no one can be righteous who 
does not fulfil the law which justifies him. 

3. In accordance with the above principle, our author teaches 
that none but sinners can be punished; and by sinners, he 
means those chargeable with moral criminality and pollution. 
On page 488, he says, the idea of criminality can never be 
separated from the word sin ; “the primary conception always 
contained in the word is, crime—moral turpitude.” The lan- 
guage of the Bible, he says, “ knows not even how to threaten 
punishment, without uttering the charge of sin.” “The only 
way in which,” he adds, “ we can conceive the attempt to be 
made to evade the force of this argument is by the assumption 
that, although there must be sin in order to the infliction of 
punishment, it does not necessarily follow that they coexist in 
the same party. If a creature is punished, it implies that 
some one has sinned ; but it does not necessarily intimate the 
sufferer to be the sinner! To this subterfuge, two insuperable 
objections may be sufficient. The first is, that the entire 
argument of the apostle is predicated upon directly the oppo- 
site dottrine, to wit, that A ce there is punishment, it is 
conclusive proof of sin, (7. e, ‘ of moral turpitude’). batt 
The second is, that it sweeps utterly away the whole doctrine 


of the Scriptures respecting God’s justice. The doctrine in- 
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volved in the justice of God, and proclaimed in‘his word, is, 
that every intelligent creature shall be dealt with in precise 
accordance with his works” [and yet the author expects to be 
saved !], “ under the provisions of the law, and the covenant 
therein incorporated. That provides that the sinner,” [he who 
is chargeable with crime and moral turpitude], “ and the sinner 
only, shall be punished, and that in precise proportion to the 
enormity of his sins.” 

If then sin cannot be imputed where there are not crime 
and pollution in the person or persons to whom the imputation 
is made, then it follows that our sins were not imputed to 
Christ. And if sinners only are punished, if punishment 
implies crime and moral turpitude in the person punished, 
then Christ’s sufferings were not of the nature of punishment: 
and the doctrine of atoncment, as that doctrine has ever been 
held in the church, and as it is the foundation of the believer's 
hope, must be given up. It would be difficult to find in the 
writings of Socinians or Pelagians more sweeping, emphatic, 
and bitter denials of the principles on which the great doc- 
trines of satisfaction and justification rest, than are to be found 
in this book. How does Dr Baird avoid these conclusions 
from his principles? He attempts it in two perfectly incon- 
sistent and contradictory ways. First, by denying the prin- 
ciples themselves in their application to Christ, making him 
an exception ; and secondly, by asserting that after all they 
do apply to him. This latter course is taken in a confused 
and faltering manner ; it is, however, attempted. First, he 
denies the application of his principles to Christ: ‘“‘ It may be 
said that the Lord Jesus Christ was regarded and treated as a 
sinner. To this proposition we must emphatically except. 
He is regarded and treated no otherwise than as being pre- 
cisely what he was, God’s spotless Son, the spotless substitute, 
the vicarious sacrifice for sinners. But, that he was regarded 
and treated as a sinner, Never!” P. 449. The only exception 
to the principle that rational creatures shall be treated accord- 
ing “to their deserts,” he says, “is the Lord Jesus Christ, 
in his atoning work. And unless we are disposed to deny the 
uniqueness of the person and-work of Christ, and the wonder- 
ful wisdom, as well as grace, displayed in the plan of redemp- 
tion, we must admit that this very exception confirms and 
establishes the rule. In God’s own Son, and in him alone, 
shall innocence ever be visited with the inflictions a poepenee 
to crime ; and in his people, and in them alone, shall si 





sin ever 

fail of the curse of God.” P. 490. On the same , “The 

doctrine which we oppose, involves the confounding of all 

moral distinctions—the infliction on the sinless, of the punish- 

ment of crime—the endurance by innocence, of the curse of 
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the just and holy One. If this be so, then we are forced to 
conclude that there is no essential difference between holiness 
and sin; or else, that whatever the distinction, the Lawgiver 
and Judge of all is indifferent to it.” This is certainly most 
extraordinary writing. The punishment of the innocent, on 
the ground of the sin of others, is declared to be a violation 
of justice, inconsistent with the very nature of God, involving 
the assumption that he is indifferent to the distinction between 
holiness and sin ; and yet it is admitted that Christ, although 
perfectly innocent, was punished! That is, God did, in the 
case of Christ, what his very nature forbids to be done, and 
what it is atheistical to say a holy God cando! On page 
492, our author says, “ Had Christ’s sufferings been involun- 
tary, they would have been a violation of justice, instead of 
being a signal display of it.” But how does this help the 
matter? If a thing is essentially wicked, our consenting to 
its being done cannot make it mght. “If the infliction on 
the sinless, the punishment of crime,” is a moral enormity, it 
is an awful thing to say that God hasdone it. How can what 
is impossible be done? If sinfulness in the victim is the 
necessary condition of punishment, then consent is no vindi- 
cation of the justice of ite infliction. A man may consent to 
suffer, but consent does not make him a sinner, and therefore, 
according to this doctrine, cannot render punishment just, or 
even possible. 

The principle on which this whole book rests, renders a satis- 
faction to justice by vicarious punishment an absolute impossi- 
bility, because it makes sinfulness in the victim an essential 
condition of its infliction. All this difficulty and confusion 
arises out of the unwillingness or inability of the author to see 
that punishment has nothing to do either with the degree or 
nature of the suffering, or with the character of the sufferer. 
Everything depends on the design of the infliction. Suffering 
endured in satisfaction of justice is punishment, whatever be 
its nature or degree, and whatever be the character of the vic- 
tim. If Christ suffered to satisfy divine justice for the sins of 
his people, his sufferings were penal. 

Dr Baird, when speaking of our relation to Adam, says it 
is a subterfuge to say that the sin may be in one party and the 
punishment on another,—that Paul insists that wherever there 
is punishment it is conclusive proof there is sin in the sufferer. 
Although, as we have seen, in some places he makes Christ an 
exception to this principle, in others he seems disposed to carry 
the _ through. Community in a propagated nature 
involves all who partake of that nature in che moral character 
and responsibilities of the progenitor whence the nature ori- 
ginated, is a principle which he expressly says applies to 
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Christ. P.317. “ Unless Christ occupied such a relation to 
the sins of his people that they may, in some proper sense, 
be called his sins, they cannot be imputed to him, nor punished 
in him,” p. 607. He had just before said that Christ's “ posi- 
tion must be such that justice, in searching for the trans- 

ressors, shall find him in such a relation to them, to render 

im the party responsible to justice for their sins.” All this, 
and much more to the same effect, may be interpreted in a 
perfectly good sense ; but when it is interpreted in the light 
of the principle that community of nature involves community 
of character, that sin cannot be punished except in the person 
of the sinner; when it is remembered that our participation 
in Adam’s sin, which is said to involve us in the charge of its 
moral criminality, is placed on the same ground, and declared 
to be analogous to the participation of Christ in our sins ; then 
it must be admitted that the language above cited comes dread- 
fully near to charging the adorable Redeemer with crime and 
pollution, That this is in words denied is very true, But to 
say that sin cannot be imputed to the sinless, that it cannot 
exist in one person and unished in another, is to say, 
either that it was not ame; to Christ and punished in him ; 


or, that Christ was personally a sinner. A man cannot assert 
a thing in his premises, and deny it in his conclusion, F 


4. The fourth application of the principle that God’s judg- 
ments are founded on subjective character, is to the doctrine 
of justification. Here again we are referred to our relation 
to Adam for illustration. The method of our justification, 
Dr Baird says, “resembles the method of our condemnation 
in Adam.” “The sentence of the law, whether condemnatory 
or justifying, must have some real ground; since the judgment 
of God is according to truth. The condemnation of sinners 
is for sin, The justification is of righteous ones, for righteous- 
ness.” P, 425. But as the sin for which we are condemned 
is, and according to Dr Baird must be, our sin, so the right- 
eousness for which we are justified is subjectively our own, 
As we are chargeable with the moral criminality of Adam’s 
apostasy, so we are morally meritorious for Christ’s righteous- 
ness. The one is ours in the same sense that the otheris. And 
as the one is ours in such a sense as to constitute our moral 
character, and to expose us to the curse of God on the ground 
of that character ; so the other is ours so as to constitute our 
character, and entitle us on the grant of our subjective state 
to justification before God. And as Adam's sin is a proper 

und of remorse, so Christ’s righteousness is a Proper Arona 
cep aca ann P, 448. We are justified not by Christ’s 
righteousness extrinsical to us and only nominally ours, but 
“the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made us 
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free from the law of sin and death.” Bellarmine teaches the 
doctrine of subjective justification more consistently than Dr 
Baird does, but we do not think that he teaches it more expli- 
citly, or that it flows more necessarily from the principles of 
the former than it does from those of the latter. 

The principle that God’s judgments must be according to 
truth, that if he pronounces a man guilty, he must be guilty ; 
and if he pronounces a man just he must be just, is indeed 
self-evidently true. It is, however, no less true, that the same 
man may be at the same time both guilty and not guilty, 
righteous and unrighteous. In other words, the terms guilty 
and righteous have each two distinct, recognised, and perfectly 
familiar meanings. They are used in a moral, and also in a 
forensic sense. A man, therefore, may be guilty in one sense, 
and righteous in another. God pronounces the ungodly right- 
eous. This is the very language of the Holy Ghost. Should 
any one convicted of theft, or of any other crime, bear the full 
penalty of his offence, his moral character and ill-desert remain 
the same, but in the eye of the law he is righteous. It would 
be unjust to inflict upon him any further punishment. Justice, 
so far as his offence is concerned, is satistied. In justification 


God pronounces us righteous, legally, not morally. His decla- 
ration is according to truth, because in the sense intended, 


we are righteous. The demands of justice have been satisfied 
in our behalf. When Christ is said to be guilty, or to bear 
our guilt, the word is of course used not in its moral, but in 
its legal sense. He assumed the responsibility to satisfy 
justice for the sins of his people. And thus when we are said 
to bear the guilt of Adam’s first sin, it does not mean that 
his sin is crime and pollution in us, but that, in virtue of our 
relation to him, we are justly exposed to the penalty of his 
sin. That such is the ie doctrine of the Scripture is the 
faith of the church in all ages. It is the doctrine of all the 
Augustinians in the Latin church; it is the faith of the 
Lutherans and of the Reformed, and it is the foundation, more 
or less distinctly apprehended, of the hope of salvation in 
every true believer. In opposition to this system, Dr Baird 
would have us believe, that God’s judgments are founded ex- 
clusively on the moral character or subjective state of his 
creatures ; that if he pronounces any creature guilty, that 
creature must be morally criminal and polluted ; if he pro- 
nounces him righteous, he must be subjectively holy ; that only 
sinners, in the moral sense of the word, can be punished, and 
only the righteous, in the moral sense of that term, can be 
justified.. With whatever orthodoxy in phraseology, with 
whatever earnestness of prctetineies against heresy, these 
principles may be set forth, they are none the less subversive 
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of the whole system of evangelical religion. If none but sin- 
ners can be punished, then Christ did not bear the penalty of 
the law; and if none but the subjectively righteous can be 
justified, then no human being can be saved. 

It is one of the infelicities of a Review, that it is commonly 
written currente calamo, and sent piecemeal to the press before 
the ink is thoroughly dried. It is, therefore, apt to bear the 
impress of the feelings which the book reviewed makes at the 
time on the writer's mind. If it could be laid aside, and 
allowed to cool, much might be softened or modified. It is 
very possible that when we come to see this review in print, 
we may wish that some things had been otherwise expressed. 
We would very gladly have written in a style of laudation all 
the way through. Our first short notice of this volume is 
evidence that we were even too ready to commend. If we 
have said anything in this more protracted review which 
offends in the other extreme, we shall be sincerely sorry. But 
an author who does not hesitate to pronounce principles held 
by nineteen-twentieths, and we believe by ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of his brethren, to be Manichean, Pelagian, and athe- 
istical ; who represents the advocates of those principles as 
Pharisees who make clean the outside of the cup and the 
platter, can have no right to complain that those who hold 
these principles should speak their minds with all frankness. 
We at least feel bound to enter a solemn protest against 
doctrines which, we firmly believe, subvert our whole system 
of faith, and are inconsistent with the preservation of evan 
gelical religion. 





Art. I1V.—Edwards on the Atonement. 


The Atonement.— Discourses and Treatises Edwards, 
Smalley, Mazcy, Emmons, Griffin, Burge, and Weeks. With 
an Introductory Essay, by Edwards A. Park, Abbot Profes- 
sor of Christian Theology, Andover, Mass. Boston: Con- 
gregational Buard of Publication. 1859. Pp. lxxx. 596. 


Tue Introduetion here named has a separate title, to wit— 
The Rise of the Edwardean Theory of the Atonement ; an 
Introductory Essay. This is a true description of what the 
author undertakes in this Introduction, whatever views may 
be taken of the success of his endeavours. In the course of 
his remarks, he embraces in his series of “successors of Ed- 
wards,” besides those whose works appear in the book before 
us, the names of Bellamy, Hopkins, and West. These tliree, 
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whose works on the atonement are not published in the series 
before us, Dr Park represents as having a position second to 
none of the successors of Edwards. The reason why these 
are omitted, and others of less importance are inserted, does 
not appear at the first glance. This, however, is to be said, 
that of Bellamy he testifies, that: ‘ Like the elder Edwards, 
he sanctioned in the main both the views and the phraseology 
of the old Calvinists. He repeatedly declares, that God must 
and does always, throughout all his dominions, not only in 
word threaten, but in fact punish sin, with infinite severity, 
without the least mitigation or abatement, in any one instance 
whatever.” As to Hopkins, he says: “ We do not deny that, 
like his teacher, Edwards, and his companion, Bellamy, he 
makes an impression favourable in many respects to the more 
ancient form of Calvinism.” But as he makes Dr West more 
fruitful in sources of argument for the new theory than either 
of the others, it is not to be supposed that the others, or that 
West himself, would have been excluded, because the impres- 
sion which their whole treatises would have made would have 
been too favourable to the old Calvinism. But, certainly, the 
republication of West’s treatise would have been a public 
benefit, could we have had it in the place of some which have 
recently been published. 

The Introduction is the main attraction of the book. 

It is of great importance, as a means of defining the position 
of the author, and of the large and influential body of ministers 
and peuple, in sympathy with him. There are two reasons, 
in our view, why it has ees so little noticed. One is, that it 
consists very much of subtle and abstruse disquisitions and 
quotations, not to be understood without labour; and the 
other is, that it is not to be bought without purchasing a 
volume of nearly seven hundred large octavo pages, consisting 
of treatises on the atonement by other authors, most of whom 
are already well known to the public; to which volume Pro- — 
fessor Park’s work is put as the vestibule. But, for present 
purposes, the vestibule is more important than the house ; 
especially for the light it throws on what has seemed ominous 
and mysterious in existing accounts of theological speculation. 
It goes far to enucleate the paradox-of Edwardeanism against 
Edwards, that lately developed system which is claimed to 
be most in accordance with Edwards, and yet is made vastl 
more consistent and improved by positions in conflict wit 
him. During the development of this scheme, Calvinists have 
looked on with suspicion. It has been a painful mystery to 
them, that those opposing the distinctive features of the system 
of Edwards and Calvin, should assume the name of Edward- 
eans, and virtually deny it to those who, in all points, adhered 
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to that system. The mystery has been still more painful, from 
our remembrance of a similar phenomenon attending the 
early development of Unitarianism among us. Then it was 
contended that the Liberals were the only true successors of 
the Puritans. Now, the work before us, though it may not 
allay the anxiety in the case, will give us the needed infor- 
mation. It comes from one who ought to be able to tell us 
all about it; and one who, upon the main point, has not 
been wanting in frankness. 

The author's frankness in the concession, that the elder 
Edwards is against him, is bi.ciny 4 of all praise. What other 
writers have attempted to prove, he more than confesses. He 
not only admits this in general, but he specifically states the 
points of conflict between Edwards and the Edwardeans. He 
then goes on to shew how elements of opposition to Edwards 
were eliminated from him ; how the progeny has devoured its 
parent ; how the inference has annihilated its premises. 

Our author uses the term Edwardean in the sense, not of 
those who believe with Edwards, but with “the successors of 
Edwards.” This is a favourite phrase with him, as if the in- 
heritance of his name had somehow gone out of his famil 
and out of possession of those who adhere to his system. He 


traces the line of Edwardean succession down through such 


honoured names as Bellamy, Hopkins, Dwight, Smalley, Em- 
mons, Maxcy, and Griffin, and makes it terminate in himself 
and those like him, who hold views on material points, as he 
himself shews, opposite to those of the elder Edwards. 

But we must no longer delay to let our author speak for 
himself. The joint product, which he gets from the writings 
of Edwards, developed by the long line of successors, and 
which he adopts as his own theory of the atonement, he lays 
down in the following distinct propositions :— 

“ Our Lord suffered pains, which were substituted for the penalty 
of the law, and may be called punishment in the more general sense 
of that word, but were not strictly and literally the penalty which 
the law had threatened.” 

“ Secondly, the sufferings of our Lord satisfied the general justice 
of God, but did not satisfy his distributive justice.” 

“ Thirdly, the humiliation, pains, and death of our Redeemer were 
equivalent, in meaning, to the punishment threatened in the moral 
law, and thus satisfied him, who is determined to maintain the hon- 
our of this law; but they did not satisfy the demands of the law 
itself for our punishment.” 

“ Fourthly, the active obedience, viewed as the holiness of Christ, 
was honourable to the law ; but was not a work of supererogation 
performed by our substitute, and then transferred and imputed to 
us, 80 as to satisfy the requisitions of the law, for our own active 
obedience.” 
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“ Fifthly, the law and. the distributive justice of God, although 
honoured by the life and death of Uhrist, will yet eternally demand 
the punishment of every one who has sinned.” 


The four following propositions in the series, are deductions 
framed against a limited atonement. But regarding as we do, 
and as Dr Griffin has most clearly proved, the controversy 
about a limited or a general atonement, as a dispute very 
much about words and definitions, we attach little importance 
to those points. The five points above specified contain the 
gist of those departures from Edwards, which are most worthy 
of our attention. These are, what our author calls Edwardean 
nae ov involved in the doctrine of the atonement. That 

wards himself taught them, he does not pretend. He ‘says 
of Edwards, that “he adopted, in general, both the views and 
the phrases of the older Calvinists with regard to the atone: 
ment. But, like those Calvinists, he made various remarks, 
which have suggested the more modern theory.” Here we are 
given to understand, that Edwards gave no more countenance 
to the modern theory, than did his predecessors in Calvinism; 
such as Owen and the Puritan writers generally. But somé 
casual expressions, some obiter dicta of his, have been seized 
upon, and, whether legitimately or not, we shall hereafter see, 
have been pressed into the service of the new theory. 

Now, upon these five propositions, our first object will be to 
shew, both that our author has proved, and that he might still 
further have proved, that they are contrary to the views of 
Edwards. Take, first, the fourth proposition, which, stripped 
of its argument, and reduced to a mere statement, is, that 
Christ's active obedience was not wrought out for us, and im- 
puted to us, to supply the want of our obedience, and to be a 

ound of our justification before God. On page 19, he quotes 

wards, as asserting what he here denies. 


“ By that righteousness being imputed to us, is meant, no other 
than this, that the righteousness of Christ is accepted for us, and 
admitted, instead of that perfect inherent righteousness, which ought 
to be in ourselves. Christ’s perfect obedience shall be reckoned 
to our account, so that we shall have the benefit of it, as though we 
had performed it ourselves.” 

“There is the very same need of Christ’s obeying the laws in our 
stead, in order to the reward, as of his suffering the pevalty of the 
law in our stead, in order to our escaping the penalty.” 


Our author gives a generous page of quotations to the same 
int. So it is no matter of dispute between him and us, that 
wards taught exactly the contrary of what he and: his 
Edwardeanism teach, touching this cardinal point of the doc- 
trine of justification by faith. To quote all which Edwards 
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said, in intensely arguing out what our author denies, would 
be to quote twenty-two pages of his work on justification by 
faith, to say nothing of what appears in his other works. As 
to the fourth proposition, then, there can be no question, that 
the true Edwardeans are in direct opposition with the new 
Edwardeans. 

We will next demonstrate the same touching the first propo- 
sition, which is in substance, that Christ did not strictly and 
literally suffer the penalty of the law. The phrase, “ strictly 
and literally,” here binds like an India-rubber clasp, more or 
less according to convenience and occasion. And how much 
it binds will be seen in the.sequel. The point here reasoned 
against is not a literal, but substantial and real suffering of the 

nalty of the law. As to the play of thought under the terms 

iteral and figurative. we shall speak more under an appropri- 
ate head. Weare here to shew, that Edwards did teach that 
Christ really and substantially, though not in literal form, en- 
dured the penalty of the law fur sinners. We shall shew it 
first, and mainly, through our author’s shewing. He first tells 
us that Edwards, on this subject, “ adopted in general both the 
views and phrases of the old Calvinists;” and he fully concedes 
that these made Christ’s atonement to be an endurance of the 
penalty of the law. In the quotations from Edwards already 
referred to, are found such sentences as these :— 

“There is the same need of Christ’s obeying the law in our 
stead, in order to the reward, as of his suffering the penalty of 
the law in our stead, in order to our escaping the penalty.” 
“That Christ suffered the full punishment of the sin that was 
imputed to him, or offered that to God that was fully and com- 
pletely equivalent to what we owed to Divine justice for our 
sins, is evident from Psalms ]xix. 5.” “If he unites himself to 
guilty creatures, he of necessity brings their guilt on himself.” 
“ The general meaning of the phrase, to bear sin, is lying un- 
der the guilt of sin, having it imputed and charged upon the 
person, as obnoxious to the punishment of it, or obliged to 
answer and make satisfaction for it.” “Thus Christ bore our 
sins ; God laid on him the iniquity of us all; and he bore the 
burden of them. And so his bearing the burden of our sins 
may be considered as something diverse from his suffering 
God’s wrath. For his suffering wrath consisted more in 
the sense he had of the other thing, viz., the dreadfulness of 
the punishment of sin, or the dreadfulness of God’s wrath in- 
flicted for it.” ‘ Thus Christ suffered, that which the damned 
in hell do not suffer ; for they do not see the hateful nature 
of sin.” 

These are a part of the quotations which our author makes 
from. Edwards, shewing that Edwards believed that Christ 
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really suffered the penalty of the law. We might make many 
more equally in point ; but since there is no dispute here, we 
will save the space. It is then clearly seen and fully conceded, 
that on this radical point also, the new Edwardeans are directly 
opposed to Edwards. 

he next point to come under notice is, that Christ’s suffer- 
ings satisfied. the general justice, but did not satisfy the distri- 
butive justice of God. By general justice, our author means 
the benevolence of God. In this he follows the younger Ed- 
wards and many other standard writers. The younger Edwards 
says: “General justice comprehends all moral goodness.” 
Indeed the prevalent notion of geueral justice, is rectitude, or 
goodness of conduct touching all things. So, when it is said, 
that in the death of Christ, God satisfied general justice, it 
means that God did right, or his act was good, or accordant 
with truth and justice—an assertion which requires no very 
high orthodoxy to receive. 

But what is meant by nee that Christ’s sufferings did 
not satisfy distributive justice? Distributive justice has a well- 
defined meaning, having been in use from the days of Aristotle. 
Does not the whole include all the parts, and does not general 
or universal justice include distributive justice? And can all 
of God’s justice be satisfied, and leave this part unsatisfied ? 
The younger Edwards, who should be good authority with our 
author, says: “General or public justice comprehends all 
moral goodness.” ‘ Whatever is right is said to be just, and 
an act of justice”. So Aristotle divided justice into universal 
and particular. Concerning the former he says; “In justice 
every virtue is summarily comprehended.” (Ethic. ad Nicom. 
lib. v. cap. 12.) And he affirms, that justice nowise differs 
from virtue in general, unless in respect to its relation to an- 
other being. But he says, particular justice is a part thereof, 
under the same name—which he again distinguishes into dis- 
tributive and commutative. In this definition Aristotle has 
been followed by the schoolmen and by all later divines, 
Here it is both implied and asserted that distributive justice 
is a part included in general justice. Hence it is a plain con- 
tradiction to say, that general justice is satisfied when distri- 
butive justice is not. 

The truth is, there are not two kinds of justice in God. 
These distinctions obtain in our narrow conceptions, and are 
set up as convenient waymarks in our reasoning. God's jus- 
tice is one and simple. If in any branch his justice fails of 
execution, the simple truth is, he is unjust ; there is no evasion 
of the fact by hair-splitting. Thus, punishment has been de- 
fined as “un expression of God's distributive j tice, which 
exercise is an expression of all God's attributes.” That is, all 
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that is right in God comes into exercise in his distributive jus- 
tice. And if so, when his distributive justice goes unsatisfied, 
there is a chasm in his universal right doing. 

The question whether God’s justice was satisfied in the death 
of Christ for sinners, is simply the question whether that jus- 
tice that sustains and administers law and deals out retribu- 
tions, had its demands met in the death of Christ. As to this 
question, our author quotes Edwards as saying :— 

“ Christ has satisfied justice fully for his sins, so that it is a thing 
that may be challenged, that God should now release the believer 
from punishment. It is but a piece of justice, that the creditor 
should release the debtor wher he has fully paid the debt.” 


Here, it will be seen, Edwards uses the terms justice in no 
narrow sense. For the justice which Christ satisfied fully in 
view of man’s sin, was not the punishing of the individual 
sinner. Then in the next quotation which he makes from 
Edwards, the term vindictive ests the idea of vindication 
or enforcing of public justice, as follows :— 


“Yet in these sufferings was the mark of the vindictive ~ pe 
sions of that very justice of God, Revenging justice spent 7 
force upon him, on account of our guilt ... And this is the way 


and means by which Christ stood up for the honour of God’s justice, 
viz., by suffering its terrible executions, For when he had under- 
taken for sinners, and had substituted himself in their room, Divine 
justice could have its due honour in no other way, than by his suf- 
fering its revenges.” 

By quotations so much in point, does our author shew, that 
Edwards was toto colo against him on this radical point. We 
might add indefinitely to the appropriate quotations which he 
has made. So in his sermon on the Excellency of Christ, Ed- 
wards says: “In Christ has been seen already an actual, com- 
plete accomplishment of those threatenings.” “He will do 
nothing contrary to the threatenings of the law and their com- 

lete fulfilment.” “He suffered as though guilty from God 

imself, by reason of our guilt imputed to him; for he was 
made sin for us, who knew no sin; and he was made subject 
to wrath, as if he had been sinful himself.. He was ea 
curse for us.” 

But we will not weary the reader with further proofs of 
what is not in dispute. , 

Our author’s third point is, that Christ’s sufferings did not 
answer the demands of THE law itself for our punishment, 
This differs little, except in form, from the preceding, which 
is, that they did not answer the demands of justice. And 
many of the quotations already made are good to shew, that 
Edwards held that they did answer the demands of the 
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law as well as of justice. And that quotation (page 16) which 
begins with, “ The truth of the Lawgiver makes it necessary 
that the threatening of the law should be fulfilled in every 
punctilio ; the threatening of the law is absolute—thou shalt 
surely die,” &c, is in point. Again, God “would not abate 
him (that is, Christ} the least mite of that debt, which justice 
demanded.” ‘God hereby shewed, that not only heaven and 
earth should pass away, but which is more, that the blood of 
him who is the eternal Jehovah, should be spilt, rather than 
one jot or tittle of his word should fail, till all be fulfilled.” 
So much for the proof exhibited by our author, that Edwards 
was against his position as to the atonement meeting the de- 
mands of the law. 

We have but one more point to bring under consideration : 
that is, that “ both the law and distributive justice of God,” 
notwithstanding the atonement of Christ, “ will yet eternally 
demand the punishment of every one who has sinned.” This 
is a fearful conclusion, and it becomes us to look to it. That 
it was no doctrine of Edwards, may be seen in quotations 
already made. So in this: “The justice of God that required 
man’s damnation, and seemed inconsistent with his salvation, 
now does as much require the salvation of tnase that believe 
in Christ, as ever befure it required their damnation. Salva- 
tion is an absolute debt to the believer from God, so that he 
may in justice demand and challenge it ; not upon the account 
of what he himself has done, but on account of what his 
Surety has done.” But as we have already quoted much more 
that is in point we will proceed no further in this line. 

Now in our main positions so far we have the happiness 
Hr pend to agree with our author. His quotations are more 

ull than our space will allow ours to be, all shewing that on 
the five puints specified, to wit, the main pillars of the doctrine 
of the atonement, himself and Edwards are in direct contra- 
diction. That is, what he calls the Edwardean System is the 
opposite of the system which Jonathan Edwards held. Now, 
however skilfully he may describe an alleged process of sliding 
from the standpoint of Edwards to his own, and however im- 
perceptible he may shew the steps to have been which have 
carried him so far from the platform of Edwards, no skill in 
deduction and no intermediate facts in the case can justif 
the application of the name of Edwards to principles which 


Edwards opposed. One thing which we complain of, and 
which cannot be reconciled either to general or distributive 
justice, is, that the favour which attaches to the name of 
Edwards and his doctrines, in this community, is, by an un- 
warranted use of his name, made to wt the contrary doc: 


trines and rule’out the principles which he held; and no skill 
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in dialectics can transmute this wrong into a right. By 
common consent for generations hist; Ses name of Edwards 
has stood as an index of the Calvinistic sentiment of New 
England, and the sentiment usually indicated by that name 
was what Edwards really held, and not till very recently did 
any one dream of being excommunicated from the Edwardean 
family for holding the very doctrines which Edwards taught. 
And now the great body of our people, who are not in the secret 
of these new methods, are misled by this use of names. When 
they hear certain parties called Edwardean, they take it in 
good faith, and not as meaning just the opposite of what is 
expressed ; and under this.name sentiments are propagated 
around them, and under their unconscious concurrence and 
aid, from which they would revolt. 

It is a universally acknowledged principle in reasoning, 
that we are not to attribute to an opponent, as his belief, even 
the warrantable inferences which we draw from his principles. 
Weare not to call them his principles till he has Aclisquriotiga 
them as such. Now apply this maxim of just controversy to 
the case in hand. It is set forth that a long line of Edwards’s 
successors have, with a long pull, and a strong pull, aud a pull 
altogether, drawn out of Edward’s principles, inferences dia- 
metrically opposite to the main features of his system. Now 
admit that these inferences are all just, which is so far from 
fact, yet it is a violation of all right rules to attribute them to 
him and give them his name, for they are such as he has 
repudiated. Every application of the term Edwardean to this 
theory isan abuse of Edwards’s good name, as well as a perver- 
sion of the truth of history. 
| It would take us quite too much aside from our purpose 
were we to follow the author in all his comments on the Ed- 
wardean successors. Suffice it here to say that if such a line 
of expounders have in their writings, taken together, furnished 
the data from which conclusions can be fairly drawn so oppo- 
site to Edwards’ system, it is self-evident, that so far as these 
utterances gave ground for opposing his system, so far they 
were his opponents, and not his successors. We have no occa- 
sion here to say, that in none of the writers whom the author 
calls Edwards’s successors, there may be found here and there 
expressions dropped or theories maintained, which may serve 
the purpose of his conclusions. Nor do we care to deny that 
for each and every conclusion opposing Edwards, which he has 

_wrought into his own scheme, . may find ground in some one 
of his line of Edwards's successors. We go still farther; we 
admit that in some of these i little for a starting-point in the 
younger Edwards, more in Emmons and others) may be found 
plain departures from the Calvinistic view as held by Edwards. 
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And this is easily accounted for without supposing that either 
one of the number intended a serious difference from Edwards. 
After the days of Edwards, and while most of these writers 
were on the stage, the controversy between a limited and 
general atonement was rife and hot. For a part of the time it 
was carried forward with intense feeling, the traces of which 
are manifest in some of the productions of the writers under 
notice. On each side the writers took partial and one-sided 
views, and hence were betrayed into statements which were 
not justified by the round-about common sense which looks at 
all sides. From this source, as we conceive, came the indivi- 
dual errors of which the author has taken advantage to con- 
struct the errors of his theory. And yet he cannot shield him- 
self under the name of all or any one of these writers. For, 
though by sweeping a drag-net through the whole mass of their 
writings, gathering the bad into vessels and casting the good 
away, he may have found material enough to construct his 
system, yet there is no one of them who, considered in his 
whole system of theology, was not substantially and nearly as 
much against our author as was Edwards himself. This shews, 
in a strong light, the fallacy and the wrong of the idea of 
being Edwardean, because one stands not with Edwards, but 
with Edwards’s successors, when he really stands with neither 
him nor any one of them. 

It would be interesting to trace minutely the history of these 
obiter dicta, and inconsiderate utterances, referring each error 
to its true author. But for this work we have neither space 
nortime. It should be done completely if attempted at all, 
and it should in each case expose the sophisms by which the 
criticism has been misled. Yet it is not to be assumed in 
advance that all the author’s conclusions are based on what is 
found in these works ; for he begins his work by attempting 
to shew Edwards at variance with himself. If his deductions 
from the successors are framed like those from Edwards him- 
self, they must sometimes lead us astray. For instance, on 
page 12, he misconceives and misapplies what Edwards says 
about the sovereignty of God in reference to the atonement. 
But here first Jet it be observed that Unitarianism sets the 
atonement wholly aside, by holding that God may safely for- 
give the sinner on repentance and as a merely sovereign act ; 
and all those theories that depress the doctrine from its high 
Scriptural ground, in proportion as they approximate more or 
less to Unitarianism, make more or less use of the sovereignty 
of God put in the place of law and justice. They represent 
God as doing this or that in virtue of his sovereignty, which, 
in fact, he does in adherence to law. Hence it is very import- 
ant for our author to get the countenance of Edwards in this 
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misuse of God’s sovereignty. He says, page xii.: “ He (Ed- 
wards) exalts the sovereignty of God in connection with the 
atonement. Perhaps the most distinguishng feature of the 
new divinity is, that it gives prominence to God as a Sovereign 
in applying and conducting as well as originating the redemp- 
tive work.” 

He then goes on to specify some ways in which Edwards 
exalts the sovereignty of God in connection with the atone- 
ment, and one is, “ that the degree of glory which we are to 
enjoy in heaven is determined not by the atonement of Christ, 
but by the sovereignty of God.” Very good. But how is this 
an instance of sovereignty applied to the doctrine of the atone- 
ment? Edwards’s paragraph brought to prove it, argues 
that each one’s measure of happiness in heaven is to be full, 
and that so much results from the atonement and righteous- 
ness of Christ, but that the different measures of the capacity 
of different souls are determined by an act of sovereignty in the 
Creator ; so that, in truth, this is only an instance of God’s 
sovereignty exercised in creation, and not in applying the 
atonement. 


And equally aside from Edwards’s true intent is our author 
when he says: 


“ President Edwards occasionally represents the act of imputing 
Christ’s righteousness to us as an act of sovereignty. He distin- 
guishes sharply between strict law and justice on the one hand, and 
sovereign pleasure on the other. But he says that ‘ God, of his sove- 
reign grace, is pleased, in his dealings with the sinner so to regard 
one that has no righteousness that the consequence shall be the same 
as if he had,’” 


Now, if this were a true representation of Edwards’ views, 
it would make him teach bald Unitarianism—that is, that the 
sinner is forgiven and treated as righteous by mere sovereignty, 
and without an atonement. And the reader will be slow to 
believe, that even by an inadvertence he so taught. And he 
is made to appear to teach it only by separating his words 
from their connection. The passage (vol. 7, page 11, Wor- 
cester ed.) reads as follows :— 


“Tt is evident that the subject of justification is looked upon as 
destitute of any righteousness in himself, by that expression, i is 
counted or imputed to him for righteousness. The phrase, as the 
Apostle uses it here, and in the context, manifestly imports that 
God, of his sovereign, grace, is pleased, in his dealings with the 
sinner, to take and regard that which indeed is not righteonsness, 
and in one that has no righteousness, so that the consequence shall 
be the same as if he had righteousness, which may be from the 
respect which it bears to something that is indeed righteous.” 


Here, it will be seen, by comparing the quotation given by 
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us with that given by our author, that the passage from Ed- 
wards is so cited that its sense is sadly perverted. It is hardl 
fair in quotation to give a mere condensation of an authors 
words in quotation marks, as his own; and much less, when 
that condensation makes him speak a very different thing 
from what he did speak. Our author makes him say, that 
God is sovereign in the act of imputing Christ's righteousness. 
What his words imply is, that Bod, of his sovereign grace, 
establishes that constitution of things which imputes right- 
eousness in one that has none'of his own, out of respect to 
something that is indeed righteous. And this method of 
wresting the sense of Edwards is a part of the process by 
which we have our purified and consistent Edwardeanism. 

The fact is, that Edwards carried the idew of law and justice, 
to the exclusion of sovereignty, into the atonement, even 
farther than many sound men of the present day now do, 
Take an example (from vol. 7, page 61) :— 


“ Tt is absolutely necessary that in order'to a sinner’s being justi- 
fied, that the righteousness of some other should be reckoned to his 
account; for it is declared, that the person justified is looked upon 
as (in himself) ungodly; but God neither will nor can justify a 
person without righteousness, for justification is manifestly a forensic 
term as the word is used in Scripture. And the thing is a judicial 
thing, or an act of a judge; so that if a person should be justified 
without righteousness, the judgment would not be according to 
truth. The sentence would be a false sentence, unless there be a 
righteousness performed, that is properly looked upon as his.” 


In the next place our author tells us that Edwards con- 
demned the distinction between the active and passive obe- 
dience of Christ, and makes a quotation to shew it ; and leaves 
it to be inferred, that in so doing he favoured our author's 
theory which excludes the positive righteousness of Christ 
from being a ground of our justification; whereas, these 
remarks against the distinction between active and passive 
obedience, come in in answer to an objection, which occurred 
in the way of Edwards’s argument against the main pillar of 
our author's theory—his argument to shew that the cheliants 
of Christ rendered in our stead is an indispensable ground of 
our justification. Yet, though Edwards does not make the 
distinction between the active and passive obedience that 
some have made, he makes the distinction which others indi- 
cate by those terms: that is, the distinction between the 
suffering of the penalty, and thereby making an atonement; 
on the one hand, and obeying the law, and thereby laying the 
ground for our being counted righteous, on the other. The 
proof of this distinction is a cardinal part of his work on jus- 
tification. (See page 57.) 
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Under the fifth head, our author says, that “the President 
maintained that we are delivered from hell on the ground of 
our Lord’s sufferings as a penalty, and not on the ground of 
them as meritorious,” leaving the reader to infer that, so far, 
he favoured the new theory, that only the sufferings without 
the positive righteousness are needful to our justification. 
True, Edwards did maintain that Christ’s sufferings delivered 
us from hell, and yet that without his obedience or positive 
righteousness considered as meritorious, none can be lifted to 
heaven ; as our author himself admits in the next proposition, 
where he undoes upon one page the work done on the preceding. 

We come now to the main source of bewilderment touching 
this whole subject ; that is, the interpretation of phrases that 
qualify the figurative language of the Scripture. Our author 
tells us (page xxi.) :— 

“ President Edwar.!s introduces various explanations, which have 
suggested to his successors the propriety of a nomenclature needing 
fewer explanations. He introduces brief modifying phrases, which 
happily illustrate the tendency of his thoughts, and relieve his bolder 
statements from the objections originally suggested by them. Thus 
he says ‘that Christ suffered the wrath of God for men’s sins, in 
such a way as he was capable of’ Although he affirms that Christ 
suffered the punishment of our sins, he speaks with peculiar frequency 
of our Lord’s agonies as ‘ equivalent,’ ‘ equal in value and weight,’ to 
the punishment threatened us. He often employs the phrase ‘ as it 
were,’ and similar qualifying words, to denote that his original terms 
are not to be taken in their strict and precise meaning.” 


Now, if the reader will note the method of interpretation 
which the New Edwardeanism here adopts, he will be able to 
trace the error to its grand source. Much of what is said in 
the Scripture about the atonement is in figurative language, 
and is conceded to be so on all sides. Now, it is said, that this is 
only a figure, and we may make it mean as little as we choose. 
If it is said, Christ suffered the wrath of God only in such a 
way as he is “ capable of,” this means nothing, if it is clear to 
us that he is not capable of suffering it atall. It is by sucha 
play upon figurative language, more than any other means, 
that there has sprung up a system of Edwardeanism, in oppo- 
sition to Edwards and Calvinism. 

But the truth is, that the figurative language on this subject 
has a meaning, as determinate and clear to common sense, as 
literal language has on any subject. The language of Scrip- 
ture applied to invisible things must be tropical, having first 
been formed upon objects of sense, to match ideas gained by 
sensation and reflection. But the senses give no ideas of the 
unseen world ; and our language in its original structure pro- 
vides no names for them ; and God’s revelation constructs for 
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us no new language for these subjects. It simply takes the 
existing language, formed upon sensible objects, and bends it 
to the higher purpose of spiritual discourse. So it describes 
the saving change of the soul as a birth, and the relation 
formed upon that as an adoption. And to the abode of the 
blest it gives the name first applied to the visible expanse 
above us, and to the properties of God, names borrowed from 
those of men. Such anthropomorphitic modes of expression 
are indispensable. They are indeed figurative or symbolical, 
and yet as literal as any language in such a case can be. 
They give the truth as far as the resemblance holds, and leave 
it to common sense to fix the limit. And this is important to 
be borne in mind, in all our inquiries on these subjects. It is 
not safe to say that the language is figurative, and therefore 
must mean something far less than it seems to mean. For 
though all Scripture language is figurative so far as applied to 
invisible objects, yet it conveys a clear and determinate sense, 
obvious to the common mind, which instinctively modifies and 
limits anthropomorphitic forms of speech. Indeed it was writ- 
ten not for the learned, but for the common mind. And touch- 
ing all these subjects it has an obvious sense, and that is the 
true sense, which the Holy Spirit intended to convey. The 
literal meaning is one thing, and the obvious sense is often 
quite another. The cbvious sense is that by which we are bound. 

Now President Edwards, when he spoke of Christ suffering, 
“as it were,” the penalty of the law for us, and used the other 
qualifying phrases referred to, recognised this very principle, 
which every safe interpreter must recognise; that is, he took 
the language of the Scriptures as the nearest possible approxi- 
mation to the idea, and yet allowed for the anthropomorphism 
necessary in the case. He read out of the Scriptures the truth 
that Christ endured the penalty of the law, in our stead, not 
in form, circumstances, and duration the same, but in substance, 
essential ingredients, and moral significance the same. He 
allowed that in some respects he did not endure precisely what 
the sinner in hell endures; and he maintained that in some 
respects he endured what the sinner never can endure And 
yet he saw in it the substantial execution of the threatened 
penalty, a full execution of what God’s justice required. 

This much is clear, that this mode of understanding the pas- 
sages of Scripture bearing on this subject meets the obvious 
meaning of those passages, and diminishes nothing from the 
force with which they speak to the common mind, and answers 
exactly to the sense in which we understand Scripture terms 
on other subjects, as depravity, regeneration, and sanctification, 
and indeed all branches of Christian theology; while the 
mode attempted by these Edwardeans lands us in a virtual de- 
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nial of what is obviously asserted in the Scriptures. Take now 
the assumptions which these Edwardeans, feeling “‘ the pro- 
priety of a nomenclature needing fewer explanations,” have 
chosen, and see whether that, or Edwards’s form of speech, best 
answers the obvious sense of Scripture. These assumptions 
are, that Christ has not paid the penalty of the law, has not 
satisfied the justice of God, has not answered the demands of 
the law, has not wrought out a righteousness as the ground of 
our justification, has not delivered us from the curse of the law 
demanding our eternal punishment. And then take those of 
Edwards, which are the opposite of these. Now, read a little 
of Scripture and see which best strikes the obvious sense, and 
“ needs fewer explanations.” 

“Who his own self bore our sins in his own body on the 
tree ; by whose stripes we are healed.” “He hath borne our 
griefs and carried our sorrows ; he was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, he was bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement 
of our peace was upon him, and with his stripes we are healed.” 
“ Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him; he hath put him to 
grief.”” “ When thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin, 
he shall see his seed:” “ he shall bear their iniquities,” and “he 
bore the sins of many.” “ For even Christ our paschal Lamb 
is sacrificed for us.” “Now once in the end of the world hath 
he appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself.” 
“Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity.” “Ye are bonght with a price.” “The Church of 
God which he hath purchased with his own blood.” “ Foras- 
much as ye know that ye were not redeemed with corruptible 
things, but with the precious blood of Christ.” “In whom we 
have redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness of 
sins.” “Having made peace by the blood of his cross.” “ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world.” 
“ Being justified freely by his grace through the redemption 
that isin Christ Jesus.” ‘ Therefore, as by the offence of one, 
judgment came upon all men unto condemnation ; so by the 
righteousness of one, the free gift came upon all men to justi- 
fication of life. For as by one man’s disobedience many were 
made sinners ; so by the obedience of one, shall many be made 
righteous.” 

These are but a small part of passages that are equally to 
the purpose. Now, let the reader judge, whether these pas- 
sages, in their obvious sense, better accord with the sense of 
Edwards or of his opponents. In Edwards’s reading of them 
they require no modification, except now and then the phrase 
as it were, indicating the anthropomorphitic sense ; but in the 
other reading of them, we need a metaphysical argument to 
evade their proper force, at every turn. 
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And here we have an illustration of the evils of an attempt 
to force Christian doctrine into the cramping: irons of a ration- 
alizing metaphysics. In the Bible, God has laid out Christian 
doctrines, in phrases that give the sense, in a way to be most 
easily apprehended by the common mind, and with no inten- 
tion to favour metaphysical definitions. Indeed, many of the 
things revealed, being matters to be learned by spiritual 
experience, are intrinsically incapable of being defined in a 
language framed upon sensible objects. Hence, there is a 
clear absurdity, and an abundance of mischief, in the design 
of reducing Edwards’s teaching of Christian doctrine, by a 
process of metaphysical definitions and reasonings, into a 
“ Consistent CaLvinism,” set forth under “a nomenclature 
needing fewer explanations.” This is a sin of theologians, 
which, when it is conceived, bringeth forth death. Just as 
soon as this scheme of reducing Christian doctrine to the nar- 
row limits of man’s metaphysics, and enclosing God’s thoughts, 
which are heaven-high above ours, in definitions framed by 
man’s conceptions—that is, just as soon as we get the Infinite 
nicely ensconced in the finite, we find, on comparison of our 
system with God’s book, that one is in conflict with the other. 
And nowhere has this tendency been more strikingly and 
sadly exemplified, than in such philosophizing upon the doc- 
trine of the atonement. 

We are well aware, that the new Edwardeans are not the 
only offenders in this line. The old Calvinists have, in some 
instances, built metaphysical conclusions upon literal inter- 
pretations of the texts, and have not sufficiently allowed for 
the anthropomorphism. And, instead of reasoning from the 
plain fact, that there has been a substantial execution of the 
penalty, they have sometimes pressed their theories to extreme 
points, and drawn unscriptural conclusions, when they had for 
their premises only a literality of Scripture expression, and not 
the obvious sense of Scripture. 

But to return from this digression, it is one of the main prin- 
ciples of the scheme, as laid down in our author’s categories, 
that Ged’s justice will yet “eternally demand the punishment 
of every one who has sinned.” How plainly this conflicts 
with the Scriptures, may be seen at a glance. “There is now 
no condemnation [no demand of justice] against them that are 
in Christ Jesus.” “It is God that justifieth, who is he that 
condemneth?” “Christ has redeemed us from the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us.” “ We are not under the 
law, but under grace.” If by saying, that the law will eter- 
nally demand the punishment, even of the believer, he meant 
no more, than that every believer, considered in his relations 
to law, and not in his union with Christ, deserves punishments 
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he would have said no more than all have always admitted, 
and so he would have said that which was not fit to stand as 
number five, in his series of the principles of what he calls 
“the new divinity.” But when he says, and says it as a part 
of the new scheme, that the law “will eternally demand” the 
sinner’s punishment, he says it to shew, that the demands of 
the law have not been satisfied in case of the believer, that 
God saves believers in a sovereign way, leaving law and justice 
still crying, “ Give, give.” The theory, that the law has been 
honoured, indeed, but not satisfied, that justice has been ex- 
pressed, but not executed or satisfied, comes out under this 
phrase. It is true that the younger Edwards uses expressions 
something like this; but he connects with them such a defini- 
tion of distributive justice, as to shew, that he means no more 
than that, considered in his personal character, Paul will 
always deserve to be damned. It is by the same definition, 
that he makes the salvation of Judas consistent with God’s 
justice. And it is very plain, that justice, in that sense, is not 
satisfied ; for Judas has gone to his own place. And Paul may 
be content to have his damnation demanded, by a kind of 
justice, that would save Judas. 

We notice another assumption pervading our author's speca- 
lations on this subject, that is, that God’s justice has expres- 
sion, but not an ewercise or execution upon Christ in his suffer- 
ings and death; or, in other words, he makes himself to 
appear to be just, while he does not, as the protector of law, 
execute justice ; he shews justice, but he does not do justice; 
he shews a firm purpose, that law shall be executed, but he 
does not execute that purpose. Now, common-sense teaches, 
that the true way to appear to be just, is actually to be so; and 
the true way to shew a purpose that the law shall be executed, 
is to put it in execution, on the offender, or on his surety. 

But how has God’s justice had expression, where it had no 
execution? We are told that, instead of a substantial execu- 
tion of justice on one standing in the sinner’s place, God did 
another thing on another person, not the sinner’s surety, which 
cost him as much reluctance to do, as it would to send the 
whole human race to hell, and because it cost him as much 
reluctance to do this other thing, as it would to execute his 
law, therefore, what he did was equivalent for all purposes to 
the execution of law. But how so? If an officer of govern- 
ment were charged with the execution of a certain criminal 
condemned to death, would he be considered as having done 
an equivalent to the execution of the criminal, for the purposes 
of law, if he had gone and set fire to his own property, though 
it might have cost him double the reluctance that it would to 
have done the office of a hangman? We cannot see how God 
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honours his law‘ or justice, in letting off the offender, by 
simply doing a thing that costs reluctance, if there is on no 
one an actual execution of the law. Allow of a substitution 
of a surety or victim in the place of the offender, and let the 
evil threatened in the law spend itself on him, as a surety, 
then, according to a sslettel universally acknowledged, we 
see, that the law has a fit vindication, but not otherwise. 

But, after all, this question, whether God only expressed, 
or whether he actually executed his justice, on his Son, is a 
— of the plain obvious import of Scripture language. 

o us it is irresistibly plain, that such Scriptures as the fol- 
lowing shew, that the Lord executed the penalty on his Son. 
“It pleased the Lord to bruise him.” ‘Thou shalt make his 
soul an offering for sin.” In bearing our griefs and carrying 
our sorrows, he “ was stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted.” 
“ Awake, O sword, against my shepherd, and against the man 
that is my fellow, saith the Lord of Hosts ; smite the shepherd, 
and the sheep shall be scattered.” “The Lord hath laid on 
him the iniquity of us all” “The cup which my Father hath 
given me, shall I not drink of it?” Do not these plainly im- 
port more than a show of justice, even an actual execution by 
the lawgiver of the peel on the Son? Here we see the 
tendency of such speculations, to lead the mind away from the 
Scriptures. 

The book under examination was prepared, as an introduc- 
tion, to a series of works on the atonement, collected from 
different authors, and published by the Congregational Board 
of Publication. The whole design of the collection, with its 
introduction, is not to give to the public works that were diffi- 
cult of access, for a part of them had been recently reprinted 
before. But both the collection of treatises and the Introduc- 
tion were designed to sustain the author's special theory, 
which he calls the “new divinity.” But, however many 
shreds and patches of argument may have been gathered from 
these selected writings, the system which is here offered us, is, 
as a system, that of the author of the Introduction, and, in 
some of its features, very diverse from anything which has yet 
appeared under a Calvinistic name. 

We have not space to follow our author through all his 
misconceptions of the views of Edwards. We have rarely met 
with an instance, in which so distinguished an author as 
Edwards has met with so much injustice at the hands of a 
commentator. In witnessing such an amount of hard labour 
employed, to shew him to be inconsistent with himself, on so 
many points, as to leave him little worthy of confidence or 
respect, as a consistent thinker, and that labour bestowed by 
one who claims to be an Edwardean, while, in the main drift 
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of his system opposed to Edwards, we are forced to ask—what 
all this means? It can only mean, that the homage and 
deference which have been paid to Edwards, in the depart- 
ments of mental science and theology, must now be transferred 
to the greater lights of the present age. But at the risk of 
being set down as behind the times, we shall venture to 
express our deliberate opinion, that no author of the present 
age is better qualified to put forth a profound, comprehensive, 
and self consistent system of theology, than was Jonathan 
Edwards. And, as to these after-thoughts, said to have been 
elicited by the successors of Edwards, in the light of which 
Edwards’s own system is stultified, it could be easily shewn, 
that most of them had been carefully examined, and, for good 
reasons, repudiated by Edwards himself. 

But this conceit of setting aside a system of theology, in the 
act of completing its constructive idea, and putting in its 
wee and under its name a very different system, constructed 

y inference, could hardly be named with a sober face, had it 
not come forth under such high auspices. The illusions 
spread abroad by it, after it has found entertainment in re- 
— quarters, are immense. The mass of people to whom 
the representation is addressed, that this new system is pecu- 
liarly Edwardean, and substantially Calvinistic, have not the 
means of detecting the error; and, under the sanction of im- 
posing names, are made to receive for Calvinistic and Scrip- 
tural truth, that which runs counter to it. 

Our author is strongly opposed to a limited atonement 
scheme. His chief labour upon his theory seems to look 
mainly to an escape from what he conceives to be the dangers 
of that system. The writer of this article has no partiality 
for what is peculiar in that theory, and yet, he is free to say, 
that no living writer has done so much to give currency to 
that theory as the author of this Introduction. This Intro- 
duction, unless we are much mistaken, will be made use of 
extensively to convey the impression, that the doctrine of a 
general atonement cannot be carried to its logical conclusions, 
without abandoning, so far as our author has abandoned, the 
essential» elements of the old doctrine, The way has here 
been opened, for an host of superficial thinkers to rise up and 
say, That is just what we have maintained. This Edwardean 
system has now been proved to have laid the foundations for 
a logical exclusion of the strict doctrine of atonement. Nor 
is this mere prophecy. We have seen results akin to this, on 
many minds. Many younger men in New England, having 
been familiarised to these deductions from Edwards’s successors, 
and not readily detecting their fallacy, as deductions, and yet 
convinced that the conclusion is unscriptural. and so feeling, 
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that they must choose between a limited atonement, and an 
abandonment of the atonement, are preferring the former. So 
we speak advisedly when we say, that the doctrine of a general 
atonement has not, in this generation, received so severe a 
wound, as in this deduction carried through Edwards’s suc- 
cessors, giving an apparent reductio ad absurdum to Edwards's 
system, and presenting, to one who admits these conclusions, 
the alternative of receiving the limited atonement scheme, or 
rejecting the substance of the doctrine of the atonement, as a 
proper satisfaction to divine justice.* 





Art. V.—The Ancient Church: tts History, Doctrine, Worship, 
aod Constitution, traced for the first three hundred years. 
By W. D. Kitten, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
and Pastoral Theology to the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland. New York: Charles 
Scribner, 124 Grand Street. 1859. Pp. 656. 8vo.t 


Tuis work is distinguished ,from all other modern contribu- 
tions to church history known to us. by the attention which its 
author gives to the polity of the apostolic and primitive church. 
Fully one-third of the whole volume is devoted to the direct 
discussion of these topics, and they are also incidentally referred 
to, very often, in the other portions of the volume. The father 
of modern church history himself employs far less than a tythe 
of his large first volume in the elucidation of these themes, 
Schaff, in his Apostolic History, gives to these topics about 
one-sixteenth part of the whole volume; in his elegant first 
volume on the Christian church, he despatches these questions 
in about fifty pages. But when we take up, for example, 
Gieseler or Guericke, Waddington, Milman or Robertson, all 
they have to say upon these points is contained in a very few 
pages, or even paragraphs. 

Not only do all the modern church historians treat these 
subjects briefly, but some of them are of a very doubtful mind 
respecting church polity. Milman says :— 


“The primitive constitution of these Churches is a subject which 


* We concur in the general tenor of these concluding observations, but we 
apply them differently. We believe that scriptural views of the proper nature 
of the atonement are inconsistent with its universality, and the inference we 
draw is, that the doctrine of its universality must be rejected.— Hd. B. & F. E. R. 

+ Dr Killen’s very valuable work, which was published at London by James 
Nisbet and Co., was issued at the same time in the United States, and is very high! 
Ourek this article shews, by the Presbyterians of that county i. 
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it is impossible to decline, though few points in Christian history 
rest on more dubious and imperfect—in general, on inferential evi- 
dence,”* . 


Schaff, who has had the advantage of all that “bold and 
searching criticism of the modern German historians, as applied 
to the apostolic and post-apostolic literature, which has done 
good service by removing old prejudices and placing many 
things in a new light ;” and who, in his last work, has made 
“large use of the new sources of information recently brought 
to light, such as the Syriac and Armenian Ignatius, and espe- 
cially the Philosophoumena of Hippolytus,”+ seems to have 
ended all his researches in a state of considerable doubt re- 
garding some of the main questions of the prelatic controversy. 
“The most important and also the most difficult phenomenon 
of our period (A. D. 100-311), in the department of church 
organization, is the rise and development of the Episcopate.” 
‘There is large room here for critical research and combina- 
tion.” ‘Whatever may be thought of the origin and divine 
right of the Episcopate,”{ &c. In his previous work, Dr 
Schaff’s position on these subjects was the same equivocal 
position, although his testimony is, on many points, as clear 
for Presbyterian principles as it m@st be admitted to be impar- 
tial. Thus, he tells us :— 


“Church government was instituted by Christ himself in person.” 
“ Church officers were not creatures of the congregations,” “although 
the people participated in the government of the church.” ‘ These 
church officers are so related to one another that the higher include 
in themselves the lower, but not the reverse.” ‘‘ With all their com- 
prehensive authority, the apostles still regarded themselves always 
as a collegiate body,” and as “ personally representing the church.” 
And thus the apostles, as well as the presbyters, “controlled the 
people not by force of law, but through their own free conviction.” 
‘They never forced any measure upon the church, but administered 
the government in active sympathy with them and by their full con- 
sent.” ‘In the whole company of saints they saw a family of free 
children of God.” “ Primitive Christianity sanctions the synodical 
form of government in which all orders of the church are repre- 
sented.” From all tyranny over conscience, from all arbitrary hier- 
archical despotism, they were infinitely removed.” ‘The name 
presbyters or elders is, no doubt, of Jewish-Christian origin, a trans- 
lation of the Hebrew O°” “The bishops of the New Testament 


are not diocesan bishops, like those of a later period, but simply 


congregational officers. This is placed beyond question in every 
passage in which we meet this title.” And “this identity of presby- 


* History of Christianity, Vol. ii. p. 274. 


+ Preface to Christian History, p. vi. 
{ History of the Christian Church, pp. 414, 415, 421. 
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ters and bishops was acknowledged by the most learned church 
fathers on exegetical grounds,”* &c. 


Yet he elsewhere says :— 


“Tf we consider that in the second century the Episcopal system 
existed as a historical fact in the whole church, East and West, and 
was unresistingly acknowledged, nay universally regarded, as, at least 
indirectly, of divine appointment, we can hardly escape the conclu- 
sion that this form of government naturally grew out of the circum- 
stances and wants of the church at the end of the apostolic period, 
and could not have been so quickly and so generally introduced with- 
out the sanction, or at least acquiescence, of the surviving apostles; 
especially of John, who laboured on the very threshold of the second 
century, and left behiud him a number of venerable disciples. At 
all events, it needs a strong infusion of scepticism, or of traditional 
prejudice, to enable one, in the face of ail these facts and witnesses, 
to pronounce the Episcopal government of the ancient Church a sheer 
apostasy from the Apostolic form, and a radical revolution.”+ 


He adds in a note :— 


“Our position is not dogmatical and sectarian at all, but entirely 
historical. The high antiquity, the usefulness and the necessity of 
the Episcopal form of government in the times before the Reforma- 
tion, does not necessarily make it of force for all succeeding ages. 
For we have no passage in the New Testament which presents three 
orders, or any particular form of church government (excepting the 
ministry itself) as essential to the existence of the church.” 


Waddington’s position may be expressed in two sentences :— 


“ Neither our Saviour nor his apostles have left any express and 
positive ordinances for the administration of the church, desiring, 
perhaps, that that which was intended for every age and condition of 
man, to be the associate and guardian of every form of civil govern- 
ment, should have the means of accommodating its external and 
earthly shape to the various modifications of human polity.” 


This is one of Waddington’s principles, or fundamental facts. 
The other is this :— 


“Tt is certain that from the moment in which the early churches 
attained a definite shape and consistency, and assumed a permanent 
form of discipline, as soon as the death of the last of the apostles 
had deprived them of the more immediate guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, and left them, under God’s especial care and providence, to the 
uninspired direction of mere men, so soon had every church, respect- 
ing which we possess any express information, adopted the Episcopal 
form of government.”} 

Robertson, who himself speaks of himself as “an advocate 
of the Episcopal theory of apostolical succession,” and who is 

* History of the Apostolic Church, pp. 497, 499, 506, 607, 515, 516, 522, 523. 


+ Apost. Church, pp. 540, 541. 
{ Waddington’s History of the Church, vol. i. p. 35. 
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the latest writer on church history belonging to the established 
Church of England, devotes just one page and a half to all the 
questions of the original polity. His position is that— 


“The Apostles having been, at first, the sole depositaries of their 
Lord’s commission, with all the powers which it conferred, afterwards 
delegated to others, as their substitutes, assistants, or successors, such 
portions of their powers as were capable of being transmitted, and 
were necessary for the continuance of the church.” ‘ Those to whom 
the apostles conveyed the full powers of th» Christian ministry were 
not the deacons, nor the presbyters, but (in the later meaning of 
the word) the bishops; and the existence of the inferior orders, as 
subject to these, is a simple matter of history.” 


This is Robertson’s theory. He seems to scorn, as quite 
needless, any attempt to establish it. All that he offers of that 
sort is contained in the following paragraph :— 


“ Resting on the fact that the apostles were, during their lives on 
earth, the supreme regulating authorities of the church, we may dis- 
regard a multitude of questions which have been made to tell against 
the theories of an Episcopal polity, of a triple ministry, or of any 
ministry whatever, as distinguished from the great body of Christians. 
We need not here inquire at what time, and by what steps, the title 
of Bishop, which had at first been common to the highest and the 
second orders, came to be applied exclusively to the former; nor 
whether functions, originally op»n to all Christian men, were after- 
wards restricted to a particular class; nor in how far the inferior 
orders of the clergy, or the whole body of the faithful, may have shared 
in the administration of government and discipline; nor whether the 
commissions given by St Paul to Timothy and to Titus were perma- 
nent or only occasional; nor at what time the system of fixed diocesan 
bishops was introduced. We do not refuse to acknowledge that the 
organization of the church was gradual; we are only concerned to 
maintain that it was directed by the apostles, and that in all essen- 
tial points it was completed before their departure.”* 


Gieseler’s discussion of this topic is very short, but not very 
unsatisfactory. He is clear, that in the apostolic church, 


“The elders, (called both presbyters and bishops) were officially 
of equal rank; that the duty of teaching, as an office, was by no 
means incumbent on them, but the capacity of instructing was a free 
gift of the Spirit to certain individuals; that there was no longer to 
be a distinct priestly order; that the idea set forth by Christ of the 
union of His people with Himself, and with one another, in one joint 
body, was kept alive by the apostles; that these apostles were the 
external centre point of this unity; that they exercised a general 
survey over all the churches, and were co-overseers in every single 
church; that the first arrangements in the newly planted churches, 
even the appointment of elders in them, was made by the apostles 


* History of the Christian (hurch, by James Craigie Robertson, M.A., Vicar 
of Bekesbourne, in the Diocese of Canterbury, vol. i. p. 7, 
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themselves; that afterwards the elders nominated officers with the 
consent of the churches; that in newly established churches Paul 
sometimes transferred his power to an assistant, and that James stood 
in Jerusalem quite in the relation of a later bishop, but without the 
appellation.”* 


Neander’s position on this subject is that of a very decided 
support to the jus divinum of Presbyterian Church govern- 
ment, and Guericke follows very closely in his tracks. The 
former says, that— 


“ A guild of priests having the exclusive care of providing for the 
religious wants of other men—such a priestly caste, could find no 
place within Christianity; that no one individual was to be the pre- 
eminent organ of the Holy Ghost for the guidance of the whole, but 
that all were to co-operate, each in his own sphere; that every man 
who felt an inward call to it might, under the transient inspiration, 
give utterance to the word in the assembled church; but that not 
all the members of a community were fitted for the ordinary and 
regular office of teaching; that the inner fellowship demanded for its 
exhibition an external organization; that some of the members 
received the gift (charism) of government; that their guidance of 
the community was performed as a council of elders, called presby- 
ters, and also bishops; that in each town, from the beginning 
onwards, one single community formed itself under the guidance of 
a senate of elders; that the function of teaching, and that uf church 
government, and the gifts requisite for each, were originally distin. 
guished and held separate from each other; that these functions, 
however, were united often, but not necessarily and always in the 
same individual, so that some presbyters were worthy of double 
honour; that these rulers were not masters of the community, but 
conducted all things as their ministers and with their co-operation ; 
that they were elected by the people; that even the apostles, whose 
office was peculiar and not transferable, were far from lording it over 
the faith of which the foundation had once been laid, and which was 
now to develope itself with freedom, and give shape to every thing 
by its own inherent power alone.” 


So much of a constitution for the church does Neander find 
in the Scriptures, and the considerate reader will feel the de- 
finiteness of these views, and the completeness of the system 
they summarily set forth, Then Neander tells us that— 


“ After the age of the apestles, there occur three changes in the 
constitution of the church, as follows: 1, The distinction of bishops 
from presbyters, and the developement of the Monarchico-Episcopal 
church government; 2, The distinction of the clergy from the laity, 
and the formation of a sacerdotal caste; 3, The multiplication of 
church offices.” 


Now, taking these seven modern church historians as speci- 
mens of the whole body, let us look again, for one moment, 


* Gieseler's Eccl. History, vol. i. pp. 88-93. 
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at their various positions regarding church government. Two 
of the German writers hold clearly to a system of church go- 
vernment distinctly revealed in the New Testament, and that 
system is the Presbyterian, received from them both in consi- 
derable fulness. The other two German authors clearly hold 
to the apostolic origin of certain principles, which logically 
conduct to the Presbyterian system, but, strangely enough, they 
add their historical judgment, also, in favour of diocesan epis- 
copacy as at least indirectly of divine appointment. Of the 
English writers, Robertson “rests on the fact that the apostles 
were, during their lives on earth, the supreme regulating autho- 
rities of the church,” and on the bare averment, without the 
least attempt at proof, that although “the organisation of the 
church was gradual,” yet it was “directed by the apostles 
through bishops (in the later meaning of the word), to whom 
the apostles conveyed the full powers of the Christian minis- 
try.” But, on the other hand, Milman holds that the whole 
—— rests on the most dubious grounds ; and Waddington, 
that the Saviour and his apostles established nothing, but that 
we find the whole church to have been episcopally governed 
from the time of her being first left to the uninspired direction 
of mere men. 

It is not amongst writers of church history alone that doubt 
and uncertainty of mind prevail, respecting the whole subject 
of the order of the kingdom set up on earth by Jesus Christ. 
Many theologians, and whole schools of theology, also are in 
doubt abvut it.- The theory of Erastus is, indeed, a definite 
one, viz.: that all church power rests in the Christian magis- 
trate, who appoints the form of government for the church 
according to his pleasure, and holds in his hands the keys of 
discipline. So, indeed, the Roman Catholic position (held 
likewise by some pone? is also a definite one, viz.: that 
one particular form of church government is not only appointed, 
but is appointed as being essential, so that there can be no 
church where that form of government is not. This is the 
theory of the jus divinum, with a vengeance—and the vengeance 
has always been felt under its sway wherever there was power 
to inflict it. But there is another theory of the jus divinwm, 
in which there is inherent no vengeance and no spite, and it 
also is, nevertheless, a definite theory of church government. 
It is, that the substantials of church order are all laid down in 
Scripture, in particular rules respecting officers, ordinances, 
courts, and discipline, while the circumstantials are also laid 
down in Scripture, but in general rules of order, decency, and 
edification. ‘This is the jus divinwm theory of church govern- 
ment as distinctly held forth in our standards.* According to 


* See Confession of Faith, chap. i.6. Form of Government, chap. i. 3, 6, 7; 
chap. viii. 1. : 
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this view of the subject, a church government is revealed in 
the Scriptures, just as the other great ductrines of Christianity 
are revealed there. But the truth on this subject may be dis- 
cerned by different minds with more or with less clearness, 
and may accordingly be followed out in practice with a more 
or less complete obedience by different churches. A church 
may, therefore, hold erroneous views on this subject, leading 
to erroneous practice, and still be a true church. Not to re- 
ceive and practise the doctrine of church government laid 
down in the Scriptures, makes an imperfect church—it does 
not destroy its title to be considered a true church of Christ, 
and to be acknowledged as such by us. We must acknowledge 
all whom we believe Christ acknowledges, and fellowship all 
whom he receives. We must be in communion with all who 
hold the Head, or be guilty of the sin of schism. 

But there are other theories held by many which may be 
called indefinite—as, that “God has instituted government 
for the Church only as He has for the State, having simply 
forbidden anarchy, but leaving the form of government to the 
discretion of men.” In other words, that ‘‘ Christ has left the 
matter of church government undetermined, so that Christian 
societies have a discretionary power of modelling the govern- 
ment of the church in such a manner as the circumstantial 
reasons of times and places may require ; and that, therefore, 
the wisest government of the church, for any given age or 
country, is the best and the most divine.” Again, it is held by 
many, that the germs of church order are given in the New 
Testament, and the early fathers were allowed to fill up the 
outline. This is a prevailing form of opinion among Episco- 
palians. Not very different from this is an indefinite , snomel 
prevailing extensively amongst Presbyterians, even of the Old 
School, and which is found to be as much of jure dino 
Presbyterianism as some of those who hold high p in our 
Church are able to swallow and digest—viz., the theory that 
the essentials are laid down in the Scriptures, but the details 
left to be filled up by the church at her discretion. This 
theory, like the other two, we call indefinite, for it defines 
nothing. It dves not tell us what are these divine. essentials, 
and what these human details. Can it, indeed, be so thata 
rvot shall be divine, and the branches, twigs, and leaves grow- 
ing out of it human? Or can it be that the main branches, 
as well as the root, shall be divine, but the twigs and leaves 
human ? 

Now, where this indefinite Presbyterian theory prevails, 
there is usually felt a great horror of what is called “ High 
Church Presbyterianism,” which is described as— 


“A disposition to attribute undue importance to the external 
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organization of the church—the desire to make everything relating 
thereto a matter of divine right, and to insist that no society, how- 


ever orthodox and pure, can be a church unless organized in one 
particular form.” ; 


It is argued that 


“The institutions of the Christian church are designed for all 
nations, ages, and portions of the globe. It is inconceivable that 
any one outward form of the church can be suited for all these 
different circumstances. We can readily believe that one style of 
building and one mode of dress might suit all parts of Palestine, 
but who can believe that God would prescribe the same garments 
for the Arabs and the Laplanders? * * * When we open the New 
Testament, the first thing that strikes the reader is its comparative 
silence on this subject. * * * Those Protestants who adopt the 
jus divinum principle are obliged to substitute conjectures as to 


what was done in place of positive commands as to what we should 
do.” 


And it is declared that 


“ Not only in Romanists and Prelatists, but even in Presbyterians 
and Independents, we see manifestations of this disposition, which 
has a deep root in human nature, to let the external and the visible 
overshadow the spiritual; to make obligatory what God has left in- 
different ; to regard as essential, points which are unimportant or 


injurious ; to subject the conscience to human authority ; to alienate 


those who ought to be united ; and impede the church’s progress by 
afflictive and disgraceful schisms.”* 


It has never fallen to our lot to see any such Presbyterians 
as are here described, nor do we know of any persons in any 
branch of the Presbyterian Church to whom this description 
applies. Most especially did we never hear of any Presby- 
terians so holding to the jus divinum Presbyterti as to main- 
tain that “no society, however orthodox and pure, can be a 
Church, unless organized in one particular form.” This must 
be viewed, we suppose, simply as one of those exaggerations 
of statement to which the wisest men are liable in the heat of 
argument, or in the haste of composition. We submit, with 
great respect, the inquiry whether, after all, the evil which 
calls for rebuke be not really the very opposite of that over- 
zealous regard for Presbyterian church government which is 
thus ridiculed and denounced? Does there not prevail generally 
amongst Presbyterians too little confidence in the Scriptural 
authority of the church polity handed down to them from 
their fathers in Scotland, who received it from Geneva fresh 


exhumed by Calvin from that grave where prelates and popes 
had so long kept it buried ? 


* See Bib. Repertory for Jan. 1849, pp, 6, 7. 
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In view of this unsettled state of the question of church 
polity especially, we hail Dr Killen’s “ Ancient Church” with 
~ delight. We hail the appearance of it, because of the 

ecided views he expresses on all these questions, and because 
of the full and complete and able discussion of them, with 
which God has enabled him to favour the church. Dr Schaff 
says that “Presbyterians of the Scotch jure divino school 
are one sided and pedantic, too little regarding even many im- 
rtant facts of the New Testament, and either entirely re- 
Jecting or distorting the weighty testimony of church anti- 
quity.”* But here is a writer of that one-sided school who 
ventures to think, alluding, doubtless, amongst others, to Dr 
Schaff himself, that the “ progress of the Christian common- 
wealth, for the first three hundred years, recently described by 
British, German and American writers of eminent ability, is 
not yet an exhausted subject.” “Several documents lately 
discovered have thrown fresh light on the transactions of the 
ancient church. There are, besides, points of view disclosin 
unexplored fields for thought, from which the ecclesinaital 
ong has never yet been contemplated.”t We believe 
this. We are satisfied there yet remains much land to be pos- 
sessed in this quarter. The field of research has by no means 
been fully explored. And precisely because we are satisfied 
that Dr Killen neither “regards too little” any “ important 
facts of the New Testament,” nor “ neglects” nor “distorts 
the weighty testimony of church antiquity’—precisely for 
these reasons we are sure his book will be read with advantage 
by all impartial inquirers. The value of his argument is due 
to its being derived so entirely from Scripture, and so strikingly 
confirmed by the most recently discovered illustrations of 
primitive church history. 

As to one of these, viz: that of the new recension of the 
Ignatian Letters, we are confident that every honest mind will 
acknowledge the ability and thoroughness of Dr Killen’s in- 
vestigations. In 1845 a new turn was given to the Ignatian 
controversy, by the publication of a Syriac version of three of 
the Letters. In 1846, Dr Cureton, of the British Museum, 
their editor in England, published his “ Vindiciew Ignatiane, 
or the Genuine Writings of St Ignatius,” &c.; and in 1849, 
his more full discussion of the subject in his Corpus Ignati- 
anum, in which he maintains that only the three are genuine. 
His views are understood to have the sanction of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the English metropolitan, to whom his 
work is dedicated, by permission. Bishop Pearson’s celebrated 
book in defence of the authority of all the seven epistles, 


which (says Killen) “ few have ever read, but under the shadow 


* “ Apostolic History,” p. 541. + Preface of Dr Killen, p. v. 
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of the reputation of which prelatists have for two centuries 
been reposing quietly,” is thus abandoned by the highest repre- 
sentatives of prelacy in our day. They are cctapelted, by the 
investigations of the British Museum, to confess that about 
three-fourths of the matter which the Bishop of Chester spent 
six years of his mature age in attempting to prove genuine, is 
the work uf an impostor. In 1847 appears Bunsen’s work, in 
letters addressed to Neander, in which the three recensions of 
the Ignatian letters, Greek, Latin, and Syriac, are elaborately 
compared. He-.also maintains that the three are the only 
genuine. His work produces a profound impression, and is 
considered by many to have settled the question. But our 
author thoroughly investigates anew this old controverty, and 
sheds a flood of new light upon it. So far as we can judge, 
Dr Killen goes to the very root of the matter, and we strongly 
incline to say that he takes the only consistent ground. Very 
significant, indeed, is the past history of these letters. In the 
sixteenth century, fifteen of them were offered to the world as 
from the pen of the pastor of Antioch, but scholars refused 
to receive them all as genuine, and immediately eight of them 
were admitted to be forgeries ; and then,—as in the case of that 
other forgery, the Sybilline letters,—a smaller number of them 
is proposed to our confidence. In the seventeenth century, the 
seven letters appear in a somewhat altered form, and claim to 
be the genuine and original copies; but discerning critics 
again refuse to acknowledge their pretensions. This second 
apparition, however, piques the curiosity of scholars, and they 
ransack Greece, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, till at length, in 
the Nitrian Desert, three letters are found, written in Syriac. 
There is a new era in the controversy now. It is confessed, 
even by prelatists, that four of the seven so long insisted to be 
genuine, are apocryphal, but it is boldly said that the remain- 
ing three are above challenge. Bunsen himself acknowledges 
them, and even Presbyterians of learning acquiesce in his con- 
clusions.* But, says Killen: 


“ Truth still refuses to be compromised, and sternly disowns these 
claimants for her approbation. The internal evidence of these three 
epistles abundantly attests that, like the last three books of the Sybil, 
they are only the last shifts of a graveimposture.” “Ignatius, in his 
new dress, has lost nothing of his absurdity and extravagance. The 
passages formerly felt to be so objectionable, are yet found here in 
all their unmitigated folly. Ignatius is still the same anti-evange- 
lical formalist, the same puerile boaster, the same dreaming mystic, 
and the same crazy fanatic. These are weighty charges, and yet 
they can be substantiated.” “It is truly wonderful that men, such 
as Dr Cureton, have permitted themselves to be befuvled by these 


* Biblical Repertory for July 1849. 
VOL, IX.—NO, XXXIIL . 88 
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Syriac manuscripts, It is still more extraordinary, that writers, such 
as the amiable and pious Milner, have published, with all gravity, 
the rhapsodies of Ignatius for the edification of their readers. It 
would almost appear as if the name of Bishop has such a magic influ- 
ence on some honest and enlightened Episcopalians, that when the 
interests of their denomination are supposed to be concerned, they 
can be induced to close their eyes against the plainest dictates of 
common sense, and the clearest light of historical demonstration.” 
“ Bunsen rather reluctantly admits that the highest literary autho- 
rity of the present century, the lute Dr Neander, declined to recog- 
nise even the Syriac version of the Ignatian epistles.” “ And it is 
no mean proof of the sagacity of the great Calvin, that, upwards of 
three hundred years ago, he passed a sweeping sentence of condem- 
nation on these Ignatian epistles. At the time, many were startled 
by the boldness of his language, and it was thought he was some- 
what precipitate in pronouncing such a decisive judgment. But he 
saw distinctly, and he spoke, therefore, fearlessly, There is a far 
more intimate connection than many are disposed to believe between 
sound theology and sound criticism ; for a right knowledge of the 
Word of God strengthens the intellectual vision, and assists in the 
detection of error wherever it may reveal itself. Had Pearson en- 
joyed the same clear views of Gospel truth as the Reformer of Geneva, 
he would not have wasted so many precious years in writing a learned 
vindication of the nonsense attributed to Ignatius. Calvin knew 
that an apostolic man must have been acquainted with apostolic 
doctrine, and he saw that these letters must have been the produc- 
tion of an age when the pure light of Christianity was greatly ob- 
scured. Hence he denounced them so emphatically ; and time has 
verified his deliverance. His language respecting them has been 
often quoted, but we feel we cannot more appropriately close our 
observations on this subject than by another repetition of it. ‘There 
is nothing more abominable than that trash which is in circulation 
under the name of Ignatius.’”—Jnstit. Lid. L., c. xiii., § 29.* 

We propose, very briefly, to state to our readers the sub- 
stance of our author’s argument on this subject. 

According to the current accounts, Ignatius was the second 
Bishop of Antioch at the time of his martyrdom, and was 
probably far advanced in life. When Trajan visited the capital 
of Syria, a.p. 107, Ignatius voluntarily presented himself 
before him and avowed his Christianity. In consequence, he 
was condemned to be carried to Rome and consigned to the 
wild beasts for the entertainment of the populace. On his 
way thither he stopped at Smyrna. The legend represents 
Po _—- as then chief pastor of that city. There Ignatius 
received deputations from the neighbouring churches, and 
thence he wrote them several letters. From Smyrna he goes 
to Troas, and thence writes other epistles, including one to 
Polycarp. 

* Killen’s Ancient Ch., p. 427. 
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Now, there is every reason to believe that, in the second’ 
century, Ignatius was connected with the church at Antioch, 
and about the same period suffered unto death for the cause of 
Christianity ; and possibly, also, he was sent to Rome by the 
chief magistrate of Syria, for Pliny, in Bithynia, was accus- 
tomed, at the beginning of the persecution of Trajan, to send 
Roman citizens who were accused of Christianity to the Em- 
peror himself. Upon some such substratum of facts as this is, 
has been erected a huge mass of incongruous fictions. For it 
is much to be doubted if Trajan’s visit took place so early as 
the legend states. It is also difficult to discover any reasonable 
apology for the fool-hardiness ascribed to Ignatius, of appear- 
ing of his own accord before Trajan to proclaim his Christianity. 
Moreover, the report of his behaviour before the Emperor re- 
presents the martyr as totally wanting in the humilit} of a 
Christian. And then the story of his transmission to Rome is 
full of difficulties. He is sent thither that the sight of such a 
distinguished victim passing through so many cities might ter- 
rify the Christians. But we are told he went from Syria to 
Smyrna by water; and then, had he gone by land, the lesson 
designed for the Christians would have been just one with 
which they were unhappily already quite familiar. He is re- 
— as being hurried along violently and barbarously from 

ast to West, and yet as remaining many days together in the 
same place, receiving deputations and writing magniloquent 
epistles.* And then, strangest of all, though pressed hastily’ 
forwards by the soldiers, and the vessel speedily carried to 
Italy by prosperous winds, yet is one of these same letters sup- 
posed to outstrip the fast-sailing ship, and to reach Rome be- 
fore himself and his impatient escort ! 

As to the testimony which accredits these letters, it is not 
necessary to examine any later witness than Eusebius. But 
his acknowledgment of the genuineness of the seven letters is 
of doubtful value, because the correspondence in question 
bears date two hundred years before his own appearance as 
an author. Nor is his judgment in such matters acknowledged 
to have been a very critical one; he published as genuine the 
correspondence between Abgarus and our Saviour! 

Before the fourth century there is only one authority that 


* The author falls into a small error, in his remarks here, regarding the time 
Ignatius must have remained at Smyrna in order to have received a deputation 
from Magnesia. “ Had notice been sent to them immediately on his arrival at 
Smyrna, the messenger must have required three days to perform the journey, 
and had the Magnesians set out immediately they must have oecupied three 
days more in travelling to him. And so, with all the proctgitption with which 
he was hurried along, he could scarcely have been less than a week in Smyrna !” 
We have, ourselves, more than onee, travelled the whole distance in seven or 
eight hours moderate riding. 
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notices those letters, and that is Origen, who quotes twice, evi- 
dently from the Syriac version. Probably Origen first met 
with them when visiting Antioch, on the invitation of the 
Emperor’s mother, Julia Mammeea, and probably, too, they 
had just then been fabricated. The epistles wear all the cha- 
racteristics of the former part of thethird century. Ritualism 
had then supplanted the freedom of evangelical worship; bap- 
tism was beginning to be viewed as an “armour” of marvel- 
lous potency; the tradition of Peter’s founding the great 
Church of the West was now extensively propagated, and 
there was an increasing disposition to yield precedence to 
Rome. It was the greatest virtue then to be subject to the 
Bishop ; to maintain uniformity was more than to maintain 
truth. Celibacy was then confounded with chastity, and mys- 
ticisme was in place of the knowledge of the Word. Above 
all, the admiration of martyrdom, which in these epistles pre- 
sents itself in so startling a form, characterised that period. If 
presented to Origen by parties interested in the recognition of 
their claims, these epist es were exactly the documents to im- 
pose upon Origen. ‘The student of Philo, and the author of 
“ Exhortations to Martyrdom,” could not but admire such 
writings as these. Moreover, there are other apocryphal 
writings noticed by Origen, with no intimations of their being 
spurious works, 

It has been attempted to shew that both Ireneus and Poly- 
carp, before Origen, noticed these letters; but the author most 
conclusively disposes of this pretence: and then he dwells 
upon the strangeness of the fact that no other writer has men- 
tioned them. Asia Minor is moved by the presence of the 
martyr on his way to Rome, there to die,—Greece catches the 
infection of the excitement,—the capital itself, with breathless 
anxiety waits the coming of the illustrious bishop,—yet no 
Western father mentions even his letter to the Romans for 
two or three hundred years after the time of its assumed pub- 
lication! Where was Tertullian, the scholar and the Monta- 
nist too, a resident also for years of the city of Rome, that 
this document should have escaped his notice! And how is 
it that Hippolytus, of Portus, within a few miles of the city, 
conversant with the history of the Church there, and likely to 
sympathise as much as Tertullian with the rugged and ascetic 
spirit pervading this correspondence, has notestimony from these 
letters respecting any one of all the heresies he writes against ? 

The positive arguments adduced by Dr Killen against all 
these epistles, we must merely mention, without stating them 
fully. They are as follows :— 

“Ist. The style is suspicious. 
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“2d. They ignore God’s word, which never characterizes 
‘any of the early fathers. 

“3d. The chronological blunders in these epistles betray 
their forgery. 

“4th. Various words in them have a meaning which they 
did not acquire until long after the time of Ignatius. 

“5th. The puerilities, vapouring and mysticism of these 
letters betray their forgery. 

“6th. The unhallowed and insane anxiety for martyrdom, 
which appears throughout these letters, is a decisive proof of 
their fabrication.” 

We have dwelt at length upon our author’s discussion of this 
subject because of the great importance which the advucates 
of the hierarchy have always attached to the testimonies they 
have quoted from these epistles ; testimonies which now would 
seem the “ worthless coinage of pious fraud.” When Episco- 
palians are asked to explain by what steps prelacy (which 
many of them, like Waddington, admit was not the original 
form of government for the church of’ Christ) came to be 
established, as we find it was in the latter part of the second 
and in the third centuries, Ignatius is their great resource. It 
is he who makes out that the apostles, or such of them as sur- 
vived the destruction of Jerusalem, placed a bishop at the 
head of each church, with peculiar powers, as the repre- 
sentative of the unity of the church ; and so it is he who ex- 
hibits prelates as the true and only successors of the apustles. 
And we have, therefure, sketched at some length our author’s 
argument, in order that the reader may see how little it avails 
our prelatic brethren to appeal to the first century for any sup- 
port to their cause. It is not Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, the 
second of the apostolic fathers, a disciple and companion of 
the very apostles, whose long life closing, indeed, early in the 
second century, did yet as to its labours and its testimony run 
far back into the first century ; it is not this father of the first 
century from whom they get the testimony they quote so often, 
but it 1s from some one of the numerous forgers and falsifiers 
of the third century. 

If Dr Killen’s discussion of the Ignatian letters be an im- 
portant service for the cause of truth in the prelatic contro- 
versy, his discussion of the primitive constitution of the 
church is entitled to be considered such, also, as regards both 
the prelatic and the popish controversies. Let the reader 
recall the acknowledgment of Milman (himself a churchman, 
and now dean of St Paul’s), that “the primitive constitution 
of the church rests on dubious and mere inferential evidence ;” 
—and that of Waddington (another churchman, and now 
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dean of Durham), that “neither Christ nor his apostles left 
any positive ordinances for the administration of the church 
government ;”——and also that of Schaff, not a churchman 
himself, but standing (if it can be called standing) on the 
fence between Presbytery and Prelacy, that “the most diffi- 
cult, as well as important, phenomenon of the primitive period, 
in respect to church organization, is the rise and development 
of the Episcopate.” Now, Dr Killen solves this difficult problem. 
He rc cA how the Presbyterian principles that Schaff finds 
in the New Testament gave place gradually to the prelatical 
ideas whose introduction and progress are such a puzzle for 
Dr Schaff. Killen, having recourse constantly to original 
authorities, traces definitely the rise of the Episcopate, out of 
which the Papacy was naturally and necessarily tia 
And he thus furnishes a fresh, and we think a complete, 
demonstration of the utter weakness of the historical basis on 
which the Church of Rome rests her claims. 

Upon this point, also, let us present the reader a brief 
sketch of the course of his narrative and argument. 

Two documents of extreme antiquity, and universally ac- 
knowledged to be genuine, shew to us what was the kind 
of church government existing from the close of the first 
century to the middle of the second—these documents dating 


one at each of these ay oe The first is the letter of 
e 


Clemens Romanus to the Corinthians; the second is the 
letter of Polycarp to the Philippians. Both these letters refer 
plainly to the government of those churches by elders, and 
neither of them hints at a government by one man. Had 
there been a diocesan bishop either at Rome or Corinth, at 
the close of the first century, Clement must have alluded to 
him. Again, had there been one half a century later, either 
at Smyrna or Philippi, Polycarp must have alluded to him. 
In Clement, sameaall , We see a presbyter of Rome, on the 
verge of the apostolic age, personally conversant. perhaps with 
some of the apostles, honoured exceedingly by the Church of 
Rome, who yet comes forward, and by a to more expres- 
sive than words, contradicts both her assumptions and the 
less developed ones of prelacy. 

But of course, from the beginning, that all things might be 
done decently and in order, it was indispensable to have some 
presiding officer in every church assembly of the elders. 

tarting with that parity which the Saviour himself ordained 
amongst them, it was natural that they should preside 
in turn. And that the elders in each church did preside in 
turn, seems to be indicated in the striking fact of the confu- 
sion which exists in the so-called Episcopal succession just 
where it needs to be sustained, if it is to ce any value, by 
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the most decisive and perspicuous evidence. The lists of 
bishops, commencing with the ministry of the apostles, and 
extending over the latter half of the first century, are little 
better than a mass of contradictions, The compilers seem to 
have set down, almost at random, the names of some distin- 
guished men whom they found connected with some of the 
different churches, and thus the discrepancies are nearly as 
numerous as the catalogues.* 

Now, the first step towards a change of the original consti- 
tution was to make the oldest elder successively the perma- 
nent moderator. Hilary, a Roman deacon of the fourth cen- 
tury, whose works are commonly appended to those of Am- 
brose, and who is one of the best commentators of the ancient 
church, bears explicit testimony to the existence of such an 
arrangement. His statement is variously confirmed. Ist. The 
language of the most ancient documents, applied to the primi- 
tive presidents, confirms it. The Bishop is called érgeeBirng, 
“the old man.” 2d. In none of the great sees, before the 
close of the second century, do we find any trace of a young 
or even middle-aged bishop ; they are usually fourscore years 
old and more. 3d. The wonderful rapidity with which bishop 
succeeds bishop, especially in the earlier part of the second 
century (long a difficulty with many students of: church 
history), may perhaps be best accounted for by this theory of 
the presidency. 

The second step towards Prelacy is taken first at Rome, just 
before the middle of the second century, when they depart 
from this rule of seniority, and elect the ablest and most vi- 
gorous-minded presbyter to be their standing president. Va- 
lentine, Cerdo, and other Gnostic heretics, appear there at that 
time and give rise to great distractions, and it is suggested that 
greater powers be given to the central officer, so as to enable 
him better to cope with these new and dangerous foes. Upon 
the death of Telesphorus, a. p. 139, who had been president 
of the Roman presbytery, Hyginus appears to have succeeded 
him with new powers. But, beginning at Rome, so far as we 
ean discover, this change appears to have been imitated else- 
where. The same necessity for a stronger ecclesiastical ad- 


*“ At Antioch some, as Origen and Eusebius, make Ignatius to succeed 
Peter. Jerome maketh him the third bishop, and placeth Evodius before him. 
Others make them contemporary bishops. * * * Come we to Rome, and here 
the succession is as muddy as the Tyber itself, for here Tertullian, Ruffinus, 
and several others, place Clement next to Peter. Irensus and Eusebius set 
Anacletus before him; Epiphanus and Optatus both Anacletus and Cletus; 
Augustinus and Damascus, with others, make Anacletus, Cletus, and Linus all 
to precede him. What way shall we find to extricate ourselves out-of this 
labyrinth ?"—Bishop Stillingfleet’s Irenicum, quoted by Killen, p. 506. $ 
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ministration appears to have arisen simultaneously at Lyons; 
Corinth, Athens, Ephesus, Antioch, and Alexandria, for the 
errorists seem to have commenced their discussions at all th «> 
points as if on a pre-concerted signal. If in these fewlee 2 
cities the new system inaugurated at Rome were approved, its 
general adoption would gradually, but surely, follow. 

Thus, in an evil hour, the dominant party is tempted to 
change the constitution of the church, and to aim at putting 
down heresy and disturbance by ecclesiastical innovation. 
Believing, as many do now, that “ parity breedeth confusion,” 
and expecting that the “sceds of schism”* might thus be de- 
stroyed, they sought to invigorate the administration by giving 
the presiding officer authority over his brethren—themselves 
in some cases tainted with the new heresies. Accordirgly, 
also, the principle is now adopted that he should be cast out 
who wuld not submit to the bishop. 

The steps of the progress of this modified prelacy, begin- 
ning in the days of Hyginus, are clearly traced by our author 
from original authorities. The power passes from the pres- 
byters to their president. He is dignified with additional au- 
thority and invested with peculiar privileges, and in a new 
sense he receives the name bishop, henceforth appropriated 
solely to him. Amongst many proofs of this kind of change 
commencing in the time of Hyginus, one of the most striking 
is from the ice poe Book, a document of great. weight in 
the Romish Church, and ascribed to Damasus, Bishop of Rome 
in the fourth century. It is a curious passage, out of keeping 
with much that is in the book, as it contradicts rather awk- 
wardly the pretensions of the Papacy, and has been, therefore, 
very puzzling to commentators. Damasus testifies that Hy- 
ginus “arranged the clergy and distributed the gradations.” 
Dr Killen, taking Hilary and Jerome for the interpreters of 
this passage, understands it as proving that Hyginus was the 
real framer of the hierarchy. At aSynod.in Rome, he brought 
under the notice of the meeting the confusion and scandal 
created by the movements of the errorists, and with a view to 
correct these disorders, the council agreed to invest the mode- 
rator of each presbytery with increased authority, to'give him 
discretionary power as the general superintendent of the 
church, and to require the other elders, as well as the deacons, 


* Killen quotes from Jerome’s commentary on Titus these two passages :-— 

“ Postquain vero unusquisque eos quos baptizaverat suos putabat esse non 
Christi, in toto orbe decretum est ut unus de presbyteris electus superponeretur 
ceteris ad quem omnis ecclesie cura pertineret, et schismatum semina tolle- 
rentur.” 

“‘Paulatimn vero, ut dissensionum plantaria evellerentur, ad unum, omnem 
solicitudinem esse delatum.” 
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to act under his advice and direction. Thus a new functionary 
begins to be created under an old name, and thus a third order 
begins to be added to the ecclesiastical brotherhood. 

is change in the government of the church, perhaps, gave 
rise to the journey which Polycarp made to Rome. But 
although it encountered opposition and remonstrance, the in- 
novation exerted, without doubt, a most extensive influence. . 
For many reasons, such a change at Rome would work power- 
fully all over the church. And so, little by little, as Jerome 
testifies, this modified prelacy increased and spread itself. In 
Smyrna, in Cesarea, and in Jerusalem, we know that the senior 
presbyter was the president until about the close of the second 
century, and the church was there still governed, it would 
seem, by the “common council of the presbyters.” In many 
other places, even at a later period, the Episcopal system was 
still unknown. But its advocates were active and influential. 
The very efforts of heretics to create division in the church, 
— on these plans and arrangements for strong government 
and visible union. The Catholic system is first heard of to- 
wards the end of the second century. Those in communion 
with the bishop were the “ Catholics ;” those out of commu- 
nion with him were “sectaries” and “schismatics.” This 
Catholic system was an integral part of the policy which in- 
vested the presiding minister with additional authority, and 
arose contemporaneously with prelacy. At the head of this 
Catholic system which, of course, could not be a local system, 
but must eo rapidly over the whole church—at the head 
of it, the Bishop of Rome soon found himself placed by un- 
controllable and imperious influences. There is no doubt that 
by the close of the second century he was acknowledged as 
the chief pastor of Christendom. Victor, in his dealing with 
Asiatic bishops, concerning the paschal festival, was only 
striving to realise this idea of the unity of the church—and 
it was still this same idea of visible unity which Stephen, sixty 
years afterwards, was éndeavouring to work out in his conflict 
with the Bishop of Carthage. 

Pursuing the history from the second into the third century, 
as it gradually developes itself into the rising Papacy, we 
come to the time when was written a work of the early church, 
long lost, but lately discovered, which not only sheds light 
upon the ancient heresies and the history of philosophy, but 
also contributes by a few most important testimonies to our 
better understanding of the condition of the Roman Church in 
the third century, and also of the state of the church doctrine 
at that time. 


“In a. p. 1551, as some workmen in the neighb urhood of Rome 
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were employed in clearing away the ruins of a dilapidated chapel, 
they found a broken mass of sculptured marble among the rubbish. 
The fragments, when put together, proved to be a statue represent- 
ing a person of venerable aspect sitting in a chair, on the back of 
which were the names of various publications. It was ascertained, 
on more minute examination, that some time after the establishment 
of Christianity by Constantine, this monument had been erected in 
honour of Hippolytus—a learned and able controversialist, who had 
been Bishop of Portus in the early part of the third centry, and who 
had finished his career by martyrdom, about a. p. 236, during the 
persecution under the Emperor Maximin. Hippolytus is comme- 
morated as a saint in the Romish breviary; and the resurrection of 
his statue after it had been buried for perhaps a thousand years, cre- 
ated quite a sensation among his Papal admirers. Experienced 
sculptors, under the auspices of the Pontiff Pius 1V., restored the 
fragments to nearly their previous condition ; and the renovated 
statue was then duly honoured with a place in the Library of the 
Vatican. 

‘« Nearly three hundred years afterwards, or in 1842, a manuscript 
which had been found in a Greek monastery, at Mt. Athos, was de- 
posited in the Royal Library at Paris. This work, which has since 
been published, and which is entitled ‘ Philosophoumena, or a Refu- 
tation of ull Heresies,’ has been identified as the production of Hip- 
polytus. It does not appear in the list of his writings mentioned on 
the back of his marble chair ; but any one who inspects its contents 
can satisfactorily account for its exclusion from that catalogue. It 
reflects strongly on the character and principles of some of the early 
Roman bishops ; and as the Papal see was fast rising into power 
when the statue was erected, it was obviously deemed prudent to 
emit an invidious publication. The writer of the Philosophoumena 
declares that he is the author of one of the books named on that piece 
of ancient sculpture, and various other facts amply corroborate his 
testimony. There is, therefore, no good reason to doubt that a Chris- 
tian bishop who lived about fifteen miles from Rome, and who 
flourished little more than one hundred years after the death of the 
apostle John, composed the newly discovered Treatise.”—Pp. 344, 
345. 

This treatise of Hippolytus lets us into the secret that Vic- 
tor, Bishop of Rome, a.p. 192-201, had countenanced the 
errors of Montanus, and that his two successors, Zephyrinus 
(A.D. 201-219) and Callistus (a. p. 219-223), held unsound 
views respecting the Trinity. Callistus, as well as Hippolytus, 
is a saint in the Romish breviary ; yet the latter describes the 
former as both a schemer and a heretic. It is very clear, also, 
that Hippolytus never dreamed of pcan. oe Callistus as 
his metropolitan ; but that all bishops were then on a level as 


to equality of power. Hippolytus says Callistus was afraid of 
him, as well indeed he might be of such a man, possessing co-or- 
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dinate authority with himself. Yet still it is plain, from 
various admissions in the Philosophoumena, that the Bishop of 
Rome was beginning to presume upon his position. 

Dr Killen makes, also, very good and full use of the disco- 
veries made since the sixteenth century in those long labyrinths 
under the gurens around the city of Rome, called the Cata- 
combs.* These streets, all taken together, are supposed to be 
nine hundred miles long. The galleries are often foand two or 
three stories deep. They were originally stone-quarries or 
gravel-pits, and were commenced long before the time of 
Augustus. During the frequent proscriptions of the second 
and third centuries these “dens and caves of the earth”. sup- 
plied shelter oftentimes to the Christians at Rome. As early 
as the second century these vaults became the great cemete 
of the church. Many of the memorials of the dead whic 
they contained have neo since been transferred to the Lapi- 


darian Gallery in the Vatican, and there in the palace of the 
Pope these venerable tombstones testify to all who will consult 
them how much modern Romanism differs from ancient Chris- 
tianity. These inscriptions know no worship of the Virgin. 
They point only to Jesus. Their tone is eminently cheerful. 
They speak not of purgatory or of masses for the dead, but 
describe the believer as having entered immediately into rest. 


And they give clear proof also that the early Church of Rome 
did not impose celibacy on her ministers, for they refer con- 
stantly to different presbyters as holding to the various de- 
ceased the relations of husband and of father. 

It is not necessary to follow the author through all the tes- 
timonies he adduces, from Jerome and others, to the antiquity 
of the Presbyterian polity. We have sufficiently indicated 
how he makes good his allegation that the Presbyterial govern- 
ment existed in all its integrity during the whole course of the 
second century. At the close of that period we meet with a 
wide spread of prelacy; and the principle of a permanent 
priority having been once introduced amongst the originally 
equal brethren, it was necessarily developed in a still wider 
departure from the simplicity of the divine constitution of the 
church. One brother having become superior to the rest, at 
several different points, these superiors must needs again con- 
tend together for supremacy. And, thus, finally emerges from 
the din of this mth ae strife a supreme pontiff and a bishop of 
bishops in the capital of Christendom. 

But the most valuable service performed for the cause of 
truth, in this volume, is done in those chapters where Dr Kil- 


* From xara, down, and xiuog, a cavity. 
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len proves that the Presbyterian system is contained in the 
Scriptures, and was instituted by Christ and his apostles. 

The author remarks, in his preface, that “one of the most 
hopeful signs of the times is the increasing charity of evan- 
gelical Christians.” Yet he maintains that no apology is due 
for the free utterance of his sentiments upon the important 
questions he discusses. The divided state of the Christian 
church is indeed to be deplored. Barriers to mutual fellow- 
ship, and toa real and visible unity amongst the disciples of a 
common Saviour, are a reproach to the Gospel. We thank 
God that Presbyterians generally do not set up any such bar- 
riers ; introduce no tests of communion not ordained by the 
Lord ; acknowledge as true ministers of Jesus Christ all 
who are called and ordained by any evangelical church, ac- 
cording to its own rules ; and fellowship every church which 
holds the Head. We look with intensest satisfaction upon all 
efforts at union of prayer amongst the different branches of the 
church of Christ—and wherever a union of active effort, like- 
wise, is possible, without a forbidden sacritice on either or both 
sides, we rejoice, also, in such displays of the charity of the 
Gospel. Yet, we have no faith in compromises of principle 
respecting the government of the church, any more than the 
doctrine, for we believe both to be divine. Neither would it 
be a possible thing now, any more than it was in Baxter's day, 
to unite Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, and Independency, to- 
gether, so as to form one common religious government and 
discipline ;* because the principles on which each is founded 
are diverse. The believers of each must “agree to_ differ” 
about this doctrine, as about others, and they must wait and 
pray for more light from above. In the mean while they may 
kindly and faithfully reason with one another out of the 
Scriptures, with a view to a better understanding of each 
other’s real position. Every honest effort of this kind is en- 
titled to kind and candid consideration. 

When we take up the three forms of church government 
above named for a comparison of them together, we find Pre- 
lacy standing at one extreme and Independency at the other. 
To the former there arises at once, and we cannot help feeling 
it, a very weighty objection, viz.: that it seems to destroy the 
brotherhood Christ established amongst his ministers, and thus 


* Owen long and attentively considered Baxter’s scheme for uniting all par- 
ties in one, and then returned the papers with these words: “I amstill a well- 
wisher to these mathematics :” a reply sufficiently laconic—expressive of his ge- 
neral approbation of the scheme (considered as an effort for peace and harmony), 
but of his doubts, also, about the calculating process of his ingenious corrrespon- 
dent.—See Orme's Life of Qwen, p. 237. 
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to form just a resting-point on the road towards Popery. 
Leaving this extreme and glancing at Independency, two 
things appear to be very alainle made known in the Scriptures, 
viz.: first, that the whole Church of Christ is one body ; and, 
secondly, that our Lord, by his apostles, instituted certain 
offices, and attached to these offices the powers belonging 
to them ; so that the church is not immediately to direct her 
own affairs, but she is directed and ruled by her representatives, 
her chosen rulers, who are officers ordained of God. 

In the middle, between these two extremes, just where 
truth always lies, you find what is called Presbyterianism— 
the Scriptural form of church government. e call it the 
Scriptural form, because it seems to us that the Scriptures 
directly reveal all the main features of it, out of which neces- | 
sarily flow the secondary features. As we said before, the 
substantials of the system are laid down in Scripture, in par-. 
ticular rules, respecting the church herself, her officers, her 
courts, and her discipline; whilst the circumstantials, also, 
are there laid down in general rules of order, decency, and 
edification. 

First, as to the church herself, the Scriptures plainly teach 
that she is one body. The church of the Old Testament was 
one body, having one worship, one High Priest, and one place 
of sacrifice. And Paul describes the New Testament church 
not as “a loose mass of independent congregations,” but a 
body fitly joined together, and compacted by that which every 
joint canaiad. Dr Killen well remarks that— 


“ While the Apostle does indeed here refer to the vital union of 
believers, he seems, also, to allude to those bands of outward ordi- 
nances by the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, and those joints of 
visible confederation by which their communion is upheld, for were 
the church split up into an indefinite number of insulated congre- 
gations, even the unity of the Spirit could neither be distinctly 
ascertained, nor properly cultivated.”—P. 250. 


Accordingly, Dr Killen regards the Twelve as 


“ Representatives of the doctrine of ecclesiastical confederation— 
for though commanded to go into all the world and preach to every 
creature, yet, as long as circumstances permitted, they continued to 
co operate. ‘When the apostles which were at Jerusalem heard 
that Samaria had received the word of God, they sent unto them 
Peter and John ;’ and, at a subsequent period, they concurred in 
sending ‘forth Barnabas that he should go as far as unto Antioch.” 
These facts distinctly prove that they had a common interest in 
everything pertaining to the well-being of the whole Christian com- 
monwealth.”—Pp. 250, 551, 
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This unity of the church in adjoining provinces was main- 
tained by meetings together of the delegates of the churches. 
As to different countries, the communion of saints was kept 
up also by deputations and letters* During the lives of the 
apostles, there were preachers in whom they had no confi- 
dence, managing, by letters of commendation, to get access to 
apostolic churches.+ All the churches of that day were, 
perhaps, more really united than they have ever been since. 

So far from all the churches being independent, we read of 
all the congregations in Jerusalem, where were myriads of 
believing Jews, as the church in Jerusalem.t So we read of 
the Christians at Antioch, to whom so many “prophets and 
teachers ministered,” as the church of Antioch. Probably, also, 
the true reading of the passage in Acts ix. 31—“ Then had the 
churches rest throughout all Judea and Galilee and Samaria” 
—is, “then had the church rest,” referring to the church of 
Palestine. 

So much for the Scripture representation of the church as 
not a number of separate congregations, but one united body. 

Secondly, as to officers of the church, There are two lists of 
these officers in two of Paul’s epistles, as follows :— 


1. Christ “‘ gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and some, 
evangelists ; and some, pastors and teachers,” Eph. iv. 11. 
2. “God hath set some in the church, first, apostles ; secondarily, 
me thirdly, teachers; after that, miracles; then, gifts of 
ealings, helps, governments, diversities of tongues,” 1 Cor. xii. 28. 


Now these passages evidently mention both ordinary and 
extraordinary functionaries. When the helps (that is, the 
deacons) and the extraordinary officers are left out of these 
apostolic catalogues, “it is rather singular (says Dr Killen) 
that, in the passage addressed to the Ephesians, we have 
nothing remaining but ‘ PASTORS AND TEACHERS, and in that to 
the Corinthians nothing but ‘TEACHERS AND GOVERNMENTS.’ 
There are good grounds for believing that these two residuary 
elements are identical—the pastors mentioned before the 
teachers in one text being equivalent to the governments 
mentioned after them in the other.” We have long been con- 
vinced that this is the true interpretation of the expression, 
“and some, pastors and teachers.” If the apostle did not 
intend to put these into one order, why did he not repeat 
some before teachers, as before all the other officers he names ? 
It is plain, in our apprehension, that he designed to speak 


* See 2 Cor. viii. 4, 18,22. Phil. ii. 25, 28. Col. iv. 7-9. 2 Tim. iv. 9-12. 

t See 2 John, verse 10. 1 Johniv.1. Phil. i. 15-18. 

} The expression is récaus wugiddss, how many ten thousands.— Acts xxi. 20. 
See also Acts xi. 22; and xv. 4. 
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separately, first, of the extraordinary functionaries—that is, 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, and then, under one category, 
of the ordinary—that is, pastors and teachers, or ruling elders 
and teaching elders. The ordinary office-bearers of the apos- 
tolic. church, then, were pastors, teachers, and helps—or, re- 
versing the order a little, teachers, rulers, deacons. 

Again, we read of elders and bishops, and these names are 
interchangeably applied. These are the same officers as the 
pastors. There were generally a plurality of elders as well as. 
of deacons in every church or congregation.* But it is by no 
means correct to say that all the primitive elders or bishops 
were preachers. The elders were appointed simply to “ take 
care of the church of God,” to be “ overseers of the flock,” its 
shepherds, guardians, rulers, its head men and guides. It was 
not necessary all of them should have the charism of teaching, 
and they did not all have it; for Paul’s language to Timothy 
shews plainly that there were-elders who did not labour in the 
word, and yet were worthy of honour, because faithful to their 
sole duty of ruling. And it is indeed remarkable, as the 
reader has probably noticed, how the apostle, when enumerat- 
ing the qualifications of a bishop or elder, scarcely refers at all 
to any oratorical endowments. Only one word of that sort is 
used by him, rendered in English by the phrase apt to teach. 
This does not imply that he must be qualified to preach, for 
teaching and preaching are repeatedly distingished in the New 
Testament ;—but only that fe must be able and willing, as 
opportunity occurs, to communicate sound instruction, and 
that from house to house. The aged women Paul required to 
be teachers of good things. All believers are to teach and 
admonish one another. The description which Paul gives of 
the qualifications of a bishop or elder is evidently a description 
of one called to rule. 

Still, preaching is the grand ordinance of God to edify 
saints as well as to convert sinners, and therefore God gave 
some teachers as well as rulers, and these held the most hon- 
ourable position in the church. In the courts of the church, 
however, which are assemblies of rulers, and nothing else, 
both these classes of rulers stand on a level, just as in official 
position and power, each individual of each class is equal to 
every other of the same class. 

All these officers are to be elected by the free choice of the 
people. Yet, when elected, they have authority in the Lord, 
and obedience is due to them by the people. They are the 
Lord’s ministers, as well as the chosen rulers of the church. 

Such is the Scriptural’ account of the officers of the church. 

Thirdly, as to the courts of the Church. The Scriptures 


* Acts. vi. 3, xiv. 23; Titus i. 5; James v. 14. 
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shew that the ruling of the elders was not singly, as indivi- 
duals, but jointly, as courts—not as presbyters, but as presby- 
teries. They also shew that these courts were some lower and 
some higher, and therefore courts of appeal. 

The elders of the Jews had always acted as a body, and 
appeals from the inferior tribunals to that at Jerusalem were 
explicitly enjoined.* And obedience was actually rendered 
by foreign Synagogues to the orders of the Sanhedrim at 
Jerusalem. + 

Every one of the apostolic churches, like every synagogue 
of the Jews, had its elders, and every city had its presbytery, 
consisting of the spiritual rulers of the district. Reesteliy, 
in the Acts, we find “the apostles” acting together as a 
court, as “the Presbytery of Jerusalem,” ordaining deacons, 
exercising discipline, and sending forth missionaries.”{ Ob- 
viously, the same functions were performed by the prophets 
and teachers at Antioch.§ Titus is instructed to have elders 
ordained—that is, a presbytery established—in every city. 
Timothy was ordained by the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery. Thus did the eldership—that is, the parochial 
presbytery, or the session, the most ancient court of the 
church—arise with the first preaching of the gospel. And 
the classical presbytery is also Gani at Jerusalem and Antioch, 
and elsewhere, even at the beginning, and this manifestly was 
a higher court than the former. But can we find any court 
that was higher still than the classical presbytery! When at 
Antioch arose the discussion about circumcising the Gentile 
converts, there were individuals there present as competent to 
decide that question, we should say, as any that could be found 
anywhere—for example, Paul and the prophets that ministered 
in that church. Yet the Christians there acted as the Jews 
before them would have done—they sent the case up to Jeru- 
salem. There was to be found not only the presbytery of 
Jerusalem, but also all the virtual rulers of the universal 
church, the apostles—and also elders from every country, re- 
sorting, as did the Jews from of old, to the Holy City. It is 
to this body the appeal comes, and is determined by them as 
the highest court of the Christian Church. 

Dr Killen argues with great force that the elders of the 
church, called together at Miletus by Paul, were not the 
elders of Ephesus alone, but of the district around, called to- 
gether as a synod or a classical presbytery. He reasons from 
the cause assigned for this calling of them together. Paul 
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* Sce Deut. xvii. 8-10 ; 2 Chron. xix. 8-11; Ps. cxxii. 5. 

t Acts ix. I, 2, 14. 

3 Acts ii. 14,41, 42; iv. 4, 82, 33, 86; v. 14,42; vi. 6,7; viii. 14 
§ Acts xiii. 1, 3. 
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would not spend the time in Asia, but was eseneny. I to Jeru- 
salem. Had he merely wished to see the elders of the metro- 
polis he might have gone to them as rapidly as his messenger 
could travel. But he was unwilling to offend the other 
churches, and he would see them all together by their repre- 
sentatives, and so he sends to Ephesus, and thence by a second 
set of messages he calls all the elders of the province together. 
Our author reasons, also, from the opening words of Paul's 
address to them, “ Ye know from the first day that I came 
into Asia after what manner I have been with you at all sea- 
sons.” The Evangelist informs us that Paul spent only two 
years and three months at Ephesus, yet here Paul tells his 
audience that for the space of three years he had not ceased 
to warn, &c. He suggests some other considerations, confirm- 
ing this view of the matter, but we shall only refer to his 
quotation from Lrenwus. “In Mileto enim convocatis epis- 
copis et Presbyteris qui erant ab Epheso et a reliquis proximis 
civitatibus.”* 

As to the fact that Scripture takes so little notice of Chris- 
tian judicatories, let it be considered that the machinery of 
the church’s government (as Dr Killen suggests) did not re- 
quire to be written down for the heathen to read about, as 
much as the doctrines and the history of Christianity. It 
might thus have been only so much the more exposed to the 
attacks of enemies. Hence its courts probably assembled in 
secret, both during the very earliest days, and also afterwards, 
during the persecutions which preceded the second half of the 
second century.t 


* Contra Heres. iii. c. 14, § 2. 

+ Neander has asserted, as Mosheim did before him, that synods commenced 
not until the middle of the second century. The statement is unsupported (rays 
Killen) by a particle of evidence, and a number of facts may be adduced to 
prove that it is altogether untenable. The earliest writers, who touch upon the 
subject, speak of them as of apostolic origin—witness the reference to the synod 
at Miletus, just now quoted from Ireneus. Cyprian and Jerome are both quoted 
by Killen to the same effect. Our author also denies that synods originated in 
Greece. He brings proof that there were councils held both at Carthage and 
Rome, before those Greek councils which Tertullian refers to as occasioned 
about the middle of the second century by the Montanistic troubles. Nor does 
Dr Killen treat with any ee the idea that the once famous Ampbhictyonic 
Council suggested their establishment amongst Christians. In the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era the council of the Amphyctions was shorn of its glory, 
ani fheceh it then continued to meet, it had long ceased to be either an expon- 
ent of the national mind, or a free and independent assembly. And it is not to 
be imagined that the Christian community, in the full vigour of its early growth, 
would all at once have abandoned its apostolic constitution and adopted a form 
of government borrowed from an effete institute. Synods, which now form so 
prominent a part of the ecclesiastical polity, could claim a higher and holier 
origin. ‘They were obviously nothing more than the legitimate development of 
the primitive structure of the church, for they could be traced up to that meet- 
ing of the apostles and elders at Jerusalem, which relieved the Gentile converts 
from the observance of the rite of cireumcision.—P. 615. 
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But if there be few notices of these courts in the Scriptures, 
they are sufficiently numerous to give them a divine warrant, 
for a single Scripture precedent is as decisive as a multitude. 
One solitary reference of an appeal from a lower to a higher 
court, in connection with the other concurrent revelations of 
Scripture, is all we need to establish the Christian doctrine of 
church government by courts of review and control. 

Now the power which belongs to these courts, from the 
highest down to the lowest, is all of it merely declarative. 
They cannot make any laws, they can only expound and de- 
clare the laws of Christ—for Jesus is the sole King and Head 
of his church. 

Moreover, this power is all of it spiritual, and none of it 
civil, or political, or temporal ; for Christ’s kingdom is not of 
this el His church, in her highest courts, can inflict no 
penalty but a spiritual one. Indeed, she can there handle no 

usiness but what is spiritual, that is, strictly ecclesiastical 
and belonging to them as courts of the Lord’s house. There 
are to be discussed only those questions which arise out of the 
relations which men bear to men as members of Christ’s 
church. 

Yet, on the other hand, the power of these courts is a real 
and living power, given them of God—for they bind on earth 
and it is bound in heaven ;* and they have the promise of 
divine guidance in their bindings. So much the more ought 
it not to be prostituted to any but the affairs of Christ’s house 
and kingdom ! 

Such, we believe, is the doctrine revealed in Scripture re- 
specting the courts of the church. 

Fourthly, All that has been said of the Scriptural exhibition 
of church government, as to its substantials, leads to this final 
statement—that the system set up in the New Testament for 
the government of the church is the representative system. 
The whole church is one body; this body is governed by 
officers of the people’s own free choice ; these officers meet 
together for consultation in all their ruling, and rule according 
to a revealed constitution and laws. They are chosen to act 
for the church, but are left free to act according to their own 
judgment and conscience, guided solely by light from above. 
This is the representative system, distinguished plainly from 
congregationalism, or the direct and immediate government of 
the people themselves, and distinguished, also, quite as plainly 
from the government of prelates. 

This government, by representatives, is also to be distin- 
guished from the deputy system, which prevailed among all 
the nations arising out of the conquests by the Teutonic races, 

*® Matt. xviii. 17, 18, + Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. 
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whereas, only in England and her colonies has the representa- 
tive system prevailed. Congregationalists hold to popular go- 
vernment ; but presbyterians to government by representatives, 
who are not deputies, that is, as Leiber expresses it (see Civil 
Liberty and Self-Government, vol. ii. p. 181), “ Attorneys sent 
with specific powers of attorney to remedy specific grievances, 
but representatives, general representatives, that is, representa- 
tives from the body at large, and with the general power of 
legislation. This is universally now acknowledged to be the 
most important of all the guarantees of civil liberty.” This is 
the only contrivance which the highest political wisdom has 
ever found out for “ organically passing over public opinion 
into public law;” for barring “ against the absolutism of the 
executive on the one, and of the masses on the other hand ;” 
for securing an essentially popular government, and yet the 
supremacy of law; in other words, for securing the united and 
harmonious existence of liberty and order. Milton (expounded 
in this Review, for June 1848) “ distinctly sets forth the pecu- 
liar value of the representative principle in political affairs, 
when he said it consists in the probability, which it furnishes, 
that reason only shall sway. The danger of democracy is from 
the ignorance and the passions of the people; of monarchy, 
from the caprices, tyranny, or ambition of kings ; of an oli- 
garchy, from the selfishness incident to privileged orders. Rea- 
son, whose voice is God’s will, is much more likely to prevail 
in a deliberative assembly of men coming from the ts and 
knowing their real interests as well as their wishes, It is a great 
mistake to suppose that the end of government is to accom- 
plish the will of the people. The state is a divine ordinance 
founded on justice, and having great moral ends to subserve. 
The will of the people is to be done only when the people will 
what is right. And the representative principle is both a 
check on their power and a bulwark of their freedom.” 

“ Now these principles, which constitute the glory of modern 
politics, were found embedded in the Presbyterian system, 
ages before a representative republic, in the true sense of the 
term, existed on the earth.” Our church government is not 
in the hands of the mass of the people, nor yet in the hands of 
individual officers whom they have appointed, but in the hands 
of representative assemblies chosen by the people. This it is 
which distinguishes it from prelacy on the one hand, and con- 
gregationalism on the other. And it is worthy of special no- 
tice that in these free representative assemblies, instituted by 
Jesus Christ for the rule of his church, there is provided an 
arrangement answering precisely to that most important check 
which, in the freest modern states, is imposed on their popu- 
lar assemblies, viz., the principle of two chambers, composed 
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of different persons, belonging to different classes or elected 
for different terms of service. Our courts have both minis- 
ters and elders, and the one class operates as a check upon the 
other. So, too, our higher courts are a check upon the lower. 
Thus is the discovery of truth promoted, and the probability 
diminished that party-interest or temporary prejudices shall 
predominate in the result. 

We find in the 15th chapter of Acts (verses 4, 6, 13, 19, 22) 
this very picture of a representative assembly. The apostles 
and elders come together to consider of the matter referred to 
them from Antioch; all the multitude keep silence while 
James and the other representatives, after Paul and Barnabas 
have reported, give their sentence in judgment ; and then it 
pleases the apostles and elders, with the whole church, in 
whose name and on whose behalf they were acting, to send 
chosen men of their own company, viz., Judas and Silas, with 
their decree down to the lower court at Antioch. The people 
not only could not all meet for deciding such questions; they 
must not, if they could; they had no right thus to meet, or 
thus to decide. That is not the government set up by the Lord. 
He established his church as an organized bod: , and not a 


mere crowd or/mob of disciples; as an organized body, with 
her divinely authorised officers, through whom she must always 


act. It is the church that does all, it is the bride, the lamb’s 
wife, to whom all power is given ; but it is not the individual, 
or private men and women that can tumultuously assemble 
and intrude themselves, without authority, into duties or work, 
not appointed of God to be done by them. And so, in like 
manner, there may not any man intrude himself into the re- 
presentative assembly of the people, except he be strictly and 
- really a chosen ruler of that people. That assembly is always 
an assembly of rulers chosen. The people may not be governed 
by any they have not chosen. On the other hand, they may 
not usurp the government themselves, nor refuse obedience to 
their chosen rulers. 

Now, if the Scriptures do thus reveal that the church is 
one ; that she is to be governed by elders; that these elders are 
representatives ; that these representatives rule and govern 
her, not singly, but jointly, in free deliberative assemblies, 
which assemblies are of lower and higher grade, so as to con- 
stitute courts of appeal ; if the Scriptures do reveal all these 
substantials of Presbyterian church government in particular 
rules respecting officers, courts and discipline, is it a very hard 
saying that Presbyterian church government is of divine right ? 
If these four s of the doctrine of church government be 
acknowledged, must not the whole system be acknowledged ? 
What more is there in the system besides these four main 
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things? There are only some circumstantials; but these also 
are of divine right, because they are necessary for decency and 
order, and we have the divine command to do all things 
decently and in order. The government is specifically of 
deliberative assemblies representing the church and acting 
for her edification. Of course it is their right and duty to 
make all mere circumstantial rules, and every one of those 
rules has the divine sanction, if it accord with Scripture. The 
courts that make them are liable to err, and the Word is always 
the only standard whereby everything is to be tried. But, 
when agreeable to Scripture, those rules, even the minutest of 
them, are of divine right. They are made by an authority 
which the Lord himself set up, and which acts in his name. 
They proceed from rulers that have the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, and have power to bind and to loose on earth, and 
it is bound or loosed accordingly in heaven. 

We earnestly commend these views to all our ministerial 
brethren who have been disposed to make questions of church 
government of secondary importance—also to all our brethren 
of the ruling eldership. We likewise commend them espe- 
cially to all candidates for the ministry. If Jesus be our King, 
and if he have set up the church as his kingdom on earth, we 
may not construe the laws of that kingdom into matters of 


minor moment. What we have said on this subject in the 
foregoing pages, and what Dr Killen has taught in his book, 
is the doctrine of our fathers, as laid down in their Confession 
of Faith and Form of Government. They confessed it because 
they found it in the Bible. If good enough for them, it ought 
to be good enough for any of us, who are in many things their 
inferiors. As for the ane that these views are bigoted or 


intolerant, it is a slander. ‘ They are perfectly consistent with 
the most expansive charity. To assert them is merely to assert 
that in our judgment such is the doctrine revealed in the Scrip- 
tures. 

Having awarded nothing but praise to Dr Killen’s book 
thus far, we will say, in closing, that we think his arrange- 
ment would admit of more clearness and compactness, and 
with this solitary censure we commend the work to all our 
readers, of every class, as exceedingly well worthy of their 
careful study.* 


* The extent to which a jus divinum is here claimed for the details of church 
government is, we think, an untenable exaggeration. Indeed, the whole posi- 
tion here taken as to the jus divinum of circumstantials, and the ground on 
which it is alleged to rest, seems to us little better than a quibble, unworthy of 
the ability by which the article as a whole is characterised.— Ed. B. & F. E. R. 
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Art. VI.—Conference on Missions, held in 1860, at Liverpool. 
London: James Nisbet & Co. 


THE history of Christianity during the eighteen and a half cen- 
turies of its existence in the world, has been very different from 
what the generality of its early professors must have anticipated. 
The momentum of the Gospel seemed so great to begin with, 
and its progress in the first ages was so rapid, that to those who 
had no supernatural insight into the future it must have = 
peared certain that long before this time the whole earth would 
be overspread with its influence. How different the issue has 
been from the hope! First, the extension of the religion of the 
New Testament, in so far as it was a life and a light, was ar- 
rested ; and then the Church itself, as a visible organisation, 
became overshadowed by the Apostasy, and turned from being 
the body of Christ into a very synagogue of Satan. That dur- 
ing all these dark ages, when Antichrist was supreme, there 
were never wanting some who held the truth and were faithful 
witnesses for it, we are just as sure as we can be of anything in 
this world. An apostolicul succession is a dream, and worse ; 
but not so an unbroken succession in the household of faith. 
God has been always able, even of stones, to raise up children 
unto Abraham ; and the circumstances of society, and the con- 
ditions of human nature, have never been such as to make it 
impossible that the line of believers should be continued. Still, 
so strange has been the order of events—so mysterious has been 
the lot of the Gospel among men—that even at this late period 
of the day, we cannot help feeling as'if our position was very 
much the same as that of the early church—as if, after forty 
years’ wandering in the wilderness, we were only now on the 
borders of the land waich we have always been commissioned 
to subdue. 

Shall we not say that the parallel between the church of the 
first century and the church of the nineteenth holds in another 
respect also? On both have been poured out in unwonted 
abundance the influences of the Holy Spirit ; and in very many 
different countries men, who never expected to be so favoured, 
have seen with their own eyes what has helped them to read 
with a fresh interest and a better understanding those chapters 
of Holy Writ which tell of the Pentecostal awakening. Very 
inadequately yet, doubtless, does the church of the present 
time realise either the wants of the world in which it witnesses, 
or the grandeur and urgency of its own peculiar mission. Yet 
we cannot but notice with satisfaction and thankfulness the 
many evidences which are now presenting themselves, that it is 
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wakening up to a livelier sense of its responsibilities ; and how- 
ever unpromising in some respects our prospects may be, we 
have no hesitation in expressing our conviction that we have 
entered on a nw era of the history of Christianity. May it be 
with us now as it was with the Israelites on arriving within 
sight of Canaan the second time! The church, on addressing 
itself first to the conquering of the world, was not only unsuc- 
cessful, but was itself sent back to wander for a season in a 
desolate wilderness. She has now raised herself to make a new 
attempt. May she watch against the growth of those sins, the 
manifestation of which might necessitate another return into 
the wilderness. Undismayed by the contemplation of the giant 
evils which oppose us—the cities great and walled up to heaven 
that are to be subdued—let us, in the strength of the Lord, and 
in the power of his might, address ourselves to the work, and 
Jordan shall be driven back, the battlements of Jericho shall 
fall, and ‘little by little” the conquest will proceed, until the 
much land that yet remains to be possessed shall own the sway 
of Him whose right it is to reign. 

In the volume whose title is given at the head of this paper, 
we are invited to consider one of the most interesting and sig- 
nificant religious events which have occurred during the present 
year. During the whole of last winter one could scarcely open 
a newspaper without somewhere in it coming across tLe word 
“ Congress,” or “Conference.” The world was all that time 
held in suspense as to whether there was or was not to be such 
a thing on behalf of Italy. Happily or unhappily (we shall not 
venture to say which) all the talk about that particular matter 
came to nothing. But the idea dves not seem to have fallen 
altogether to the ground. It helped, we can at least fancy, to 
the suggestion of a plan which was actually carried out—that 
of collecting together into one place as many as possible of those 
who were specially interested in Christian Missions, and invit- 
ing them to confer on the best means of carrying them on with 
increased vigour and success. The merit of proposing this 
plan, and also of carrying it out, is due, we believe, to one of the 
merchant princes of Liverpool, Mr R. A. Macfie, who not only 
bore the entire cost of its execution (no light matter, as may be 
supposed), but who, in promoting the comfort and efficiency of 
the Conference, was as a “steward” in more than name only ; 
for, as we ourselves can testify, he made himself literally the 
servant of all. Of course our statesmen and politicians will 
pronounce this Congress a very humble affair indeed. If it had 
had before it such a question as the future place of Savoy on the 
map of Europe, its proceedings would have been watched with 
the deepest interest, and its “resolutions” telegraphed to the 
ends of the earth! But as the great subject of discussion was 
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merely this: How is the world to be soonest evangelised ? its 
importance, doubtless, was not felt to be so t as to call 
down upon it the special notice of men of that class at all. 
Whatever may have been the opinion, however, of such persons 
in regard to it, there is no sincere believer in the truth and 
future of Christianity but must feel that weightier matters far 
come up for deliberation in a missionary conference than could 
have been made subjects of discussion in a congress of the first- 
rate European Powers. 

The composition of the Liverpool Conference was such as to 
afford a reasonable ntee that the end contemplated by it 
would be gained. The members were not absolutely numerous 
—there were one hundred and twenty-five in all—but they 
formed on the whole a very fair representation of the entire 
missionary interest of Great Britain and Ireland. As the 
value of the proceedings will be held to depend in no small 
degree on the character of the individuals who took part in 
them, it may be desirable to go a little into detail in this con- 
nection. In the first place, then, we find, on going over the list, 
that there were present at the Conference, thirty-five or six per- 
sons who either were still missionaries, or who had at one time 
laboured in the mission field. These men were from all parts 
of the world—India (every province in it), China, and Japan, 
Ceylon, South and West Africa, the West Indies, the South Seas, 
North America, Syria, and Siberia. The gathering together 
of so many labourers from so many different corners of the vine- 
yard, was in itself a feature remarkable enough, very pecu- 
iarly to distinguish this convention. Twenty years ago, the 
thing would have been impossible. The simple achievement of 
such a result was in itself a significant proof of the progress of 
missions. But apart from that, it will be seen at a fm how 
certainly such an assembly secured that wide diversity of mis- 
sionary experience, which was needed to give weight to the 
findings of the Conference. While the various mission fields 
differ very widely from one another, and it would be worse than 
absurd to require that all should be cultivated in precisely the 
same way, there are undoubtedly certain great general prin- 
ciples applicable to the conduct of evangelistic efforts everywhere. 
To ascertain these, you must have not merely the opinions of 
men who have spent a lifetime in India or Siberia, but the judg- 
ments of men te 2 have seen the Gospel brought to bear upon 
heathenism in every shape and form. And this is just what we 
have here. There met in Liverpool, in March last, persons who 
had preached Christ to men of every colour—white, red, yellow, 
and black—who had toiled under every variety of climate from 
the Arctic regions to the Tropics, and who had mixed in society 
of all degrees of development, from the simple barbarism of the 
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Red Indian, to the elaborate civilisation of the Chinese. And 
it will be reckoned a point of no small importance that the 
minutes which were adopted at the conclusion of each discus- 
sion, are presenied to us as expressing the mind of all these 
persons together. 

But, besides those personally engaged in the work, there were 
present a large number of individuals, whose opinions on mis- 
sionary subjects are entitled to be received with great res 
—the officials representing the different evangelistic institutions 
throughout the country. The Societies which may be said to 
have had a voice in the Conference were—The Church of Eng- 
land Missionary Society, the London Missionary Society, the 
Moravian, the Baptist, the Wesleyan, the Turkish Missions’ 
Aid, the Religious Tract, the Welsh Calvinistic, the Colonial 
Church and School, the London Jewish, the Medical, the Pata- 

nian, the British and Foreign Bible, the Christian Vernacular 

ucation, the Female Education, with the Foreign Mission 
Committees of the Free and United Presbyterian Churches of 
Scotland, and of the Presbyterian Churches of England and 
Ireland. Had the conveners and the secretaries representing 
these various societies met alone for consultation and given the 
result to the world, their deliverances would have been well 
entitled to our earnest and respectful consideration. The Con- 
ference, therefore, which actually assembled at Liverpool may 
very confidently claim more than usual attention, since the list 
we have now given brings before us only one element in its 
composition. 

Still further, in addition to the two classes described above, 
there was a considerable remainder of members who may be 
distributed under the general head of “ Miscellaneous,” but who 
were all, in one way or another (some of them most intimately) 
identified with the missionary cause. There were, for example, 
some half-a-dozen men who had spent the best part of their 
lives in India as soldiers or civilians. One of these—Major- 
General Alexander—presided over all the meetings of the Con- 
ference ; and another—Mr Carre Tucker, late Commissioner at 
Benares—not only acted as one of the secretaries, but took a 
leading part in a for its convocation. Besides, of all who 
took part in the proceedings there were few around whom there 
seemed tu circle a greater amount of interest, or who made a 
deeper impression by their addresses, than Major Davidson of 
Edinburgh and Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edwardes, concern- 
ing each of whom it may emphatically be said, that while ani- 
mated in an intense degree with the Christian spirit, he is 
still “ every inch a soldier.” The Merchant class was equally 
well represented. Liverpool had its Macfies and Croppers ; 
Manchester its Barbours ; Glasgow its Hendersons of Park. 
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Then Dr Baylee of St Aidans, and Principal Green of Isling- 
ton, made an admirable appearance for the missionary training 
institutions. Mr Carlile of “The News of the Churches,” com- 
peared for that most influential agent in modern society, the 
Religious Press; and such men as Canon Stowell and Dr 
Raffles represented the ministry of the home church. This 
review, however, would be marked by a serious omission if we 
failed to notice one other member of the Conference—Behari 
Lal Singh, one of the Calcutta Free Church converts, and 
himself a preacher of the Gospel. It would perhaps have added 
weight and interest to the deliberations of the Congress if there 
had been more of this class present. But this is an element 
that can never be calculated on in any home meeting. And as 
it was, it was fortunate that even one living example of the 
power of the Gospel in heathen lands could be laid hold upon, 
and that he was able to speak of the missionary interest from 
the side of those on whose behalf it is exercised. 

We have spoken of the composition of the Conference mainl 
in relation to the classes into which its members may be distri- 
buted. We might go yet more into detail and give a few de- 
scriptive sketches of some of the individual men who took a 
leading part in its discussion. The writer of this paper had the 
happiness to be present during all its sittings. Belonging to 
the ‘‘ Miscellaneous” section of its membership, and to that sub- 
division of it which had nothing in the form of first-hand infor- 
mation to contribute, he sat as a silent, but not uninterested or 
unobservant, spectator of the proceedings; and if the space 
allotted to us had allowed, we could have given here some 
impressions which would perhaps have furthered somewhat the 
special end we have now in view—that, namely, of deepening 
the sense which, we are assured, all our readers have already, to 
some extent, of this Convention’s importance. Enough, how- 
ever, has been said by way of introduction ; and we must hasten 
to deal directly with the blue-book which has been recently 
published, and which contains an authentic account of the 
papers read and communicated—the discussions which took 
place—and the resolutions which were come to. But before 
passing to this, we must take notice of one thing more about the 
Conference which will always make it to be remembered with 
pleasure by those who had the good fortune to be present in it. 
Any one who will look over its list of members will see that it 
was, in the broadest sense of the expression, a catholic assem- 
bly. There was no evangelical denomination of any size in the 
country that was not represented init. There were Churchmen 
and Dissenters—Episcopalians and Presbyterians—Indepen- 
dents and Methodists—Baptists and Pzedo-Baptists ; and yet 
the essential oneness of the whole body was so real, that it 
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might truly be said to be felt. The only weak point in the 
theory on which the Evangelical Alliance is based lies here, 
that, so to speak, the means which it employs and the end 
which. it contemplates are one and the same. Men are, by it, 
invited to unite. But what for? Just that they may unite. 
It is long since it was seen that there was not condensing power 
sufficient in this idea to make the body very compact or very 
practical. But here, in the Missionary Conference, all denomi- 
nations were invited to combine, that they might consult to- 
gether about a matter in which each and all of them had a 
direct and urgent interest,—viz , how a common enemy was to 
be subdued. And the essential unity which links all true 
Christians together was then intensely realised, without being 
much or immediately thought about. We had often heard be- 
fore that in India, face to face with a gigantic system of heathen- 
ism, the problem of an evangelical alliance had been solved 
without difficulty. And now we can easily understand why it 
should have been so. It will ever be with a divided church just 
as it has often been with nations rent by internal factions. Dis- 
cord ceases in a country when it is known that an enemy is on 
the frontier ; and the more we realise the fact that there is a 
world lying in wickedness, not only needing to be subdued, but 
even threatening us with invasion, the more will a sense of com- 
mon danger and common responsibility promote brotherly feel- 
ing and united action. 

The plan of procedure arranged for the Conference seems to 
have been well considered ; and it turned out to be admirably 
adapted for the end contemplated. Each day there were, in a 
manner, four meetings : first, one for prayer, to which the public 
were admitted, and in which ministers and laymen of all deno- 
minations took part; neat, two of a more private nature for 
business ; and lastly, a fourth, a sort of popular soiree in the 
evening, which was addressed by those of the members who had 
anything specially interesting or important to say. The whole 
series was fitly completed and rounded off by a noble public 
meeting, presided over by the Earl of Shaftesbury, and held in 
one of the two magnificent halls of which Liverpool may well 
be proud. We propose to restrict any remarks we have to make 
in the present paper, to what we may call the Business Trans- 
actions ; but we should be doing violence to our own feelings 
and convictions, if we did not put on record here, our deep 
sense of the importance of many of the addresses, speeches, and 
essays, which form the surroundings of the Central oie 
Nothing, forexample, could be more interesting than Behari Lal’s 
personal narrative, or Mr Lenpolt’s account of the Indian con- 
verts during the rebellion ; and nothing is more deserving, at the 
present time, of a wide circulation among parliamentary constitu- 
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encies, than the outspoken and eloquent oration of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Herbert Edwardes. The volume altogether is un- 
doubtedly the most important contribution to the literature of 
missions which has ever been published, and we sincerely trust 
that those who have undertaken to give it to the world, will be 
provided with the means, not only of sending it as was proposed 
to every mission station on the globe, but of placing it in every 
= library and on the study table of every minister in this 
an 


In the business meetings, the following simple order was fol- 
lowed throughout. A programme of the topics to be discussed at 
each sederunt was printed and put into the hands of each mem- 
ber of the Conference. These, as their turn came to be handled, 
were introduced by the reading of one or two short papers; 
then a free conversation occurred ; and last of all, when the sub- 
ject had, as was supposed, been sufficiently expiscated, a minute 
was submitted expressing the mind of the various speakers on 
the point considered. The value of these minutes is not, it 
must be candidly said, so great as it might have been. Those 
who pacar ss | them were so exceedingly anxious to avoid 
rubbing against the angles of any one, that they have made 
them sometimes a little vague and pointless—a collection of 
truisms rather than an authoritative and suggestive statement of 
missionary principles, We must seek the real mind of the 
Conference, — not so much in its excessively mild and 
soft-spoken resolutions, but in the frank expression of individual 
opinion which precedes them. 

The questions which may be raised in connection with the mis- 
sion enterprise are almost infinite in number ; but when we come 
attentively to consider their nature, we find that most of them 
fall naturally to be ran under two heads, viz., the conduct of 
the work abroad, and the relative responsibilities of the church 
at home. ‘This very simple classification does not seem to have 
been always attended to by the preparers of the p mme ; 
and hence, subjects that might have been much better discussed 
separately were taken together, and the conversation, in conse- 
quence, became sometimes a little disjointed and incoherent. 
In the glance we are now to take of the proceedings, we shall 
not follow the order of the daily reports, but, keeping by the 
division above indicated, endeavour to collect the opinions of 
the Conference in regard to some of the more pressing and im- 
portant of missionary problems. 

With respect to the first point, the conduct of the work 
abroad, a complete scheme of mission policy can be traced out 
with tolerable distinctness in the volume before us. ‘The means 
which must be employed everywhere in the direct propagation 
of the Gospel are either ORAL or LITERARY. By preaching, 
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teaching, or conversation on the one hand, or by writing on 
the other, a man may communicate to his fellows a knowled 
of the way of salvation. But when this has been settled, fur- 
ther questions are immediately raised; as, for instance, By 
whom chiefly are these instrumentalities to be used, and to 
which of them, as most influential, is the church to devote her 
greatest strength? Now, these, among others, are just the 

uestions to which this blue-book comes to offer replies, and if 
the deliberations it reports are to be of permanent, practical 
value, they should certainly shew it in the way of setting a few 
of them, at any rate, at rest. 

Let us consider the subject of the LIVING AGENCY by which 
the work abroad must be conducted. Who form it? There 
is, to begin with, the European missionary; next, there is 
the native evangelist; and, finally, there is the fully organ- 
ised Christian congregation. To each of these the Conference 
devoted one entire sitting. We shall glance through the record 
of its discussions, and mark some of the more notable things 
that were said about them. 

“European Missionaries Abroad” was the title of the very 
first paper which was read. It was submitted by one who, per- 
haps, more than any other in the Conference, was entitled to 
speak with authority on the subject—Mr Joseph Mullens ; and 


we have great confidence in placing some of his opinions on the 
subject before our readers. 


“It would seem,” he says, “to be a good rule, right and wise, 
that every missionary going to a heathen land should thoroughly 
master the current vernacular, and be able to address the people in 
their own tongue. . . . There may be exceptions to the rule in 
cases where the heathen understand the language of the missionary, 
as in a few great cities of India. We know many honoured and 
useful missionaries so situated; but I do not know one missionary 
who does not consider that, to have learned the language when 
commencing missionary life, would have added greatly to his use- 
fulness. To be able fluently to preach in the language of a heathen 
people is a great talent, most powerful for their evangelization.” 

“ For the first year or two, the (the missionary’s) principal atten- 
tion should be given to the language, and to books about the natives. 
. . . He must not, however, be inactive in his direct work. .. . 
When opportunity is given, to teach young people for a short time 
each day will both add to his knowledge and stir up his zeal. It is 
an excelfent plan at the outset for a missionary to reside at a country 
station.” “ When settled in work, vernacular preaching will gene- 
rally occupy the most conspicuous place in his plans as the most 
direct method of reaching the souls of the heathen.” “The time 
seems now to be come for employing this agency to the largest 
extent—books, tracts, and portions of Scripture have long been 
available as its auxiliaries. Much knowledge of Gospel truth has 
been spread, and efforts already made should be followed up.” 
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In these views the members of Conference generally seemed 
to concur. That the missionary should learn the language of 
the people among whom he labours, and go down familiarly 
among them, so as to know their thoughts, and prejudices, 
and ruling motives, was a point especially on which the feel- 
ing appeared to be peculiarly strong. It was admitted that 
there were two ways in which a Christian evangelist might 
do good in a heathen land, though knowing no tongue but his 
own. One of these Mr Mullens himself expressly mentioned ; 
and the other was noticed by Dr O’Meara from the Indian 
settlements—that of preaching by an interpreter. But in lay- 
ing down a general rule to be pursued by the church in the 
propagation of the Gospel, it was emphatically, and, we think, 
rightly insisted upon, that as the heathen natives in the mass 
are to be converted through the medium of their own language, 
so those sent to declare the message of mercy to them should 
be able to. employ that indispensable medium. As to the 
other matter—that of direct vernacular preaching—a some- 
what singular circumstance was mentioned by Mr Hardy, late 
of Ceylon. One might, at first, be disposed to say that natives 
alone could hope to be very effective in this department, and 
that although Europeans should engage in it for the present, 
until an indigenous ministry had been created, they could not 
look to have much encouragement init. But hear Mr Hardy :— 


“ It was frequently bis duty to catechise the children on Monday, 
after he and others had been preaching to them on the Sabbath day. 
He invariably found, when he asked them about the sermons 
preached by the European and the native, that relatively they could 
always give better answers as to the sermons of the Europeans than 
they could with respect to those of the natives. Of course the 
idiom spoken by the natives was much better than what the Euro- 
pean could possibly acquire ; but with the discipline which Europeans 
had to go through, the comparative clearness of their ideas, and the 
readiness with which they threw them before the people, without 
that circumlocution which an uneducated native must almost neces- 
sarily exercise, he invariably found that they could tell much more 
about the sermon of the European than about the native; and he 
accounted for it in that way.” 


Returning, however, to Mr Mullens’s paper, there was an- 
other point noticed by him evidently of high importance. It 
concerned the subject of the qualifications of missionaries 
going abroad, Is it necessary only that they should be dis- 
tinguished for piety and zeal? for aptitude in learning lan- 
guages, or skill in preaching them? That question raises this 
other. What, in its fullest sense, is ultimately to be the posi- 
tion of European ministers in heathen lands? The time, it is 
to be hoped, will come when, in India, for example, numerous 
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native congregations will everywhere be found? Is he 
to become the pastor of one of these? Or, leaving them, 
is he forthwith to move his camp into the regions be- 
yond? The first alternative is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion ; and the second will only be formed after a consider- 
able time. There is then a middle place, which he will re- 
quire to occupy, that is, the place of superintendent or overseer 
of a congeries of native congregations. Already the Europeans 
have been called in various countries to assume such an epis- 
copate. Mr Vinter was, or is, superintendent of forty Karen 
churches. Mr Thomas in Tinnevelly was superintendent of 
5000 Christians, and missionaries in the South Seas have been 
superintendents of whole islands. The period when those 
whom we send abroad shall be called on more frequently to 
fill such offices is, we trust and believe, drawing near; and 
hence the need of men not merely of piety and talent, but of 
great prudence and wisdom, and especially ruling gifts. There 
is just one other point we must notice in this connection. 
What part ought the Ewropean missionary to take in the work 
yee aamereee The native preacher who was present in the 

nference seemed disposed to complain that, in this matter, 
the foreigner sometimes had taken too much upon hin}. 
“Hitherto,” he said, “the plan of translating the Bible had been 
conducted as though foreign missionaries were the only success- 
ful or competent translators.” . . . While “the history of all 
Christian nations proclaimed the fact that Christians who were 
natives of the soil were the most successful translators into 
their own language.” This last fact is undoubtedly true, and 
we never expect to see a Hindostanee Bible which shall hold 
in India the same place that the authorised English version 
does here until a translation has been made by one speaking 
that language as his mother tongue. But Behari forgot, and 
most people, looking at these things in a superficial way, would 
forget also, that there is another and an equally important side 
to the question, namely, the native’s acquaintance with the 
languages out of which the Scriptures are to be translated. 
This consideration was brought out at a subsequent diet, in a 
very emphatic way, by Dr Baylee of St Aidans, unquestionably 
the scholar of the conference. 


“Tt will,” said he, “ be generations before the natives themselves 
will be able to execute the task of a native version. On this subject 
we must not confound two very distinct questions : original treatises 
on religious subjects, and the translation of the Bible. Educated 
Christian natives may write better books for their countrymen than 
Europeans could do; but our university training, our philosophical 
studies, our centuries of experience in biblica] versions, have given 
us a discipline for which the native mind is at present unfit.” 
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This may be strongly put ; but in the general strain of it 
we cannot but concur. And hence we have here another depart- 
ment of the work which, when he is called to it, the European 
missionary ought to be able to undertake, and which he can- 
not safely entrust to another. 

The conversation which took place on the subject of a native 
agency was deeply interesting and instructive. There was but 
one opinion, that no heathen country would ever be quickly 
or completely evangelised without such a force; and the rais- 
ing up of a native ministry was therefore recognised as a point 
of primary importance in any missionary enterprise. But 
there”would appear to be abundant room for diversity of 
opinion in regard to the class from which it should be taken 
—the circumstances under which it should be employed—and, 
above all, the training to which it should be subjected. We 
give the following extracts as a string of seed thoughts on this 
pre-eminently momentous subject. 

“ Those agents,” says Mr Hardy, who read the preliminary paper, 
“have been the most efficient that have been ‘thrust forth’ by the 
Lord, to use our Saviour’s own expression, as labourers into his har- 
vest. They have been called from the plough as Elisha ; from the 
cattle-pen as Amos; from the fisher-boat as Peter; and from the school 
of the sage as Paul of Tarsus.” ‘In his homogeneity with the people 
whom he seeks to influence, consists a considerable portion of the 
teacher’s power; and consequently whatever tends to deprive him 
of this, renders him so far less fitted for his work. This will be the 
effect more or less of scholastic teaching, of temporary isolation from 
his usual mode of living, and above all, of an increase of income, 
greatly beyond the means of the people among whom he has to mi- 
nister.” “ After an extensive study of the various organisations that 
have been tried upon the mission-field, none have appeared to me so 

rfect as the one carried out by the Rev. R. B. Lyth of Fiji. 

he great principle by which he was enabled, under circumstances 
the most difficult, to reduce the class around him to comparative or- 
der, was, ‘ by training the natives for their work, by training them 
in their work.’” ‘The native pastor, for the most part, and as a 
general rule, should be educated in the vernacular only.”—Colonel 
Dawes “ preferred men brought up without a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language ; men who were willing and able, in their own tongue, 
to declare the unsearchable riches of Christ.” “The native agent 
should be as much as possible like one of those amongst whom he 
labours, not coming among them as one having received education 
in a foreigu language, and having adopted a dress and manners half 
English and half Indian, but as one in those private matters in all 
respects like themselves.”—-The Rev. Isaac Stubbins, General Baptist 
Missionary at Cuttack, in India, said, “Out of twenty-three native 
ministers raised up in connection with their mission, all of them, 
except eight, were converted and called to the ministry as adults.” 
—Major Davidson, “I believe there is a great deal of misappre- 
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hension with respect to the character of the people, who are to be 
operated upon in India.” . . . “ Many people in this country view 
the natives of India, as if they were all learned Brahmins. Now 
these said Brahmins constitute a mere fraction of the population. 
Are we then to educate our native agents as if they were to contend 
only with learned Brahmins, or are we to educate them so that the 
may be able to labour among the native population at large? .. . 
am far from considering a high education as thrown away. I do 
believe we ought to educate some of our native converts in the 
highest possible manner; but for the general agency by which we 
are to operate upon the people of India, I do not think so high a 
class of education is either necessary or desirable."—Dr Macgowan : 
“ Native agency was indeed all-important ; but they had been pressed 
and impelled by friends at home to employ and trust to natives too . 
soon; one of the results being that they were filling their churches 
with hypocrites, because men were anxious for employment.”—The 
Rev. Thomas Gardiner : ‘‘ They of the Free Church mourned that they 
had not more native agency in connection with their own mission. 
Perhaps they might have in some respects their own system to 
thank for it, and it behoved them to study to find out their weak 
points. . . . What was the training they gave to their young men 
in Calcutta? They introduced them into the world of English 
thought and feeling, English science and literature; they felt its 
fascinations and charms; they lived therein for years, until they 
were brought through a college education, and had become to a very 
great extent Anglicised and denationalised ; and after all this, the 
sent them off into the country districts, where not a single Englis 
idea or sympathy was to be met with. Was it to be wondered at if 
such young men found themselves out of their element, and expe- 
rienced a difficulty in settling down to the work of evangelising their 
countrymen ?’—Rev. C. B. Lenpolt of Benares : “ Very few natives 
understand the language well who have hada purely European train- 
ing. He had seen natives of first class European training who could 
not write a page of Hindostanee. The vernacular must form an 
important portion of the training that is given to them. ... They 
must get most of them (their native agents) from amongst the adult 

pulation, for such have their own peculiar advantages. They 
or all about their old religion, and in this respect they possessed 
an advantage which the young men who had been trained in a college 
from their childhood did not possess.” Rev. J. Walton of Jaffna: “The 
salary question had been felt to be one of great difficulty and much 
embarrassment in Ceylon. It had been inseparably connected with 
that denationalising process which attached to their present method 
of training, and which he held emphatically unfitted their native 
brethren for mission work. .. . It now strongly behoved them to 
select native agents suited in every respect for the position the 
were to fill, and not to raise up in their churches a race of hybri 
dressing like Europeans, detached from their own countrymen, and 
needing an income which the native churches will of themselves be 
unable to furnish for a long time to come.” . 

VOL, IX.—NO. XXXIIL vu 
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It is impossible to mistake the general strain and tendency 
of these remarks. To Christianize even such a country as 
India, the evangelists required are men who have lived till the 
period of adolescence in the bosom of heathenism—who give 
evidence, in the fervour of their spirits, of having a special 
call to the work of the ministry, and who have not been 
denationalized by a system of European training. One con- 
clusion forced upon us by these views is plainly this (we can 
have the less hesitation in stating it, that two at least of those 
who had experimental knowledge of the working of the system 
spoke most strongly of its defects), that the great collegiate 
institutions of the presidency towns, however well adapted 
they may be to serve other important ends, are not well calcu- 
lated for raising up generally useful and effective native agents. 

With respect to the third evangelistic force in heathen 
communities—the native church or congregation—a useful 
are was read by Mr Trestrail, one of the secretaries of the 

aptist Society ; and, in the conversation which ensued, many 
important practical suggestions were thrown out, which, we 
do not doubt, will be found to be of increasing value as the 
church proceeds with her great work. We regret, however, 
that we must pass the whole subject by without further 
remark than this, that in the division of the report which 


embraces the debate upon it, the reader will find some light 
thrown a two deeply interesting questions—viz, What 


prospect there is of Christianity becoming self-sustained, to any 
extent, in India? and how far it is expedient to reproduce 
abroad the Church types with which we are familiar at home ? 

In assuming that the European missionary, the heathen 
convert, and the native church, are the three great evangelistic 
forces by which a country is to be Christianized, we have 
never for a moment been forgetting that, of course, these 
forces may operate under an infinite variety of forms. The 
European missionary, for example, may be a governess, carrying 
the Gospel into the zenana; or a medical man, speaking a 
word for Christ to the sick and rr, by: an hospital; or an 
indigo planter, giving instruction to his ryots; or a teacher, 
telling the story of the Cross to a class of children. It is law- 
ful for the Christian ambassador to go in by every door which 
Providence opens for him; and it is, indeed, only by the use 
of all kinds of means that we can ever expect fully to carry 
out the Saviour’s will, that the Gospel should be preached to 
every creature. In connection, however, with this point—the 
selection of means—it is well known that some difference of 
opinion exists; and, doubtless, the report of the proceedings 
of the Liverpool Conference will be read by many with some 
curiosity, to see if it contributes anything to the setting of 
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this debated question at rest. It will, of course, be at once 
undetstood that we here refer particularly to that system 
with which the name of Dr Duff is specially associated, and 
which has been more or less maintained by the Established 
and Free Churches of Scotland, the American Board, and one 
or two of the great Societies of England. The subject is one 
of great practical importance ; and we must make room for a 
few illustrative extracts relating to it. Let it be understood 
that what it is desirable to have determined is, not whether 
a home society may not legitimately select one department of 
the work, and devote its energies to the carrying on of that, 
to the exclusion of all others. About this there can be no 
debate. If a number of persons were to combine in England 
to send out men to act simply as translators, or as writers of 
Christian books or tracts, in the vernacular languages, they 
would not only do what was quite competent for them as 
Christian men, but would do immense good in connection 
with the propagation of the Gospel. The question we should 
like to see met and settled is this. Supposing a church, as 
such, to undertake a missionary work, in what manner is 
it most expedient for it, on the whole, to carry that work on? 
Should it, except under the pressure of necessity—when, 
indeed, there can be no law—should it content itself with 
singling out a limited subordinate department, or should it 
rather throw itself bodily, so to speak, into the breach, and 
aim directly at securing, as quickly as possible, for the masses 
of the people, a church and pastorate of their own? This is 
= real question ; and the following may help towards its 
solution :— 


The Rev. C. B. Lenpolt, who read the first paper ‘ On Missionary, 
Education,” says, ‘‘ Although missionaries daily preach the Gospel, 
there still remain two classes of human beings in India, whom the 
missionary in his preaching cannot reach at all, or but partially; 
these are the young and the female population. . . . In order to 
make known the gospel to those two classes, we require English, 
village, and girls’ schools. No missionary establishment in a great 
city is complete without an English school. At the present time, 
English schools have some advantages over vernacular schools. 
There is a certain class of young men whom the missionary cannot 
reach by vernacular schools ; for they are able to obtain a knowledge 
of their own language at home, but they cannot obtain English, and 
will therefore, for the sake of acquiring English, gather round the 
missionary, and thus come under the sound of the gospel.” “ Eng- 
lish schools, however, are insufficient for the country at large. In 
these we can only teach a limited class of youths residing in towns.” 
—The Rev. Thomas Smith, late of the Free Church Mission, Calcutta, 
read a second paper on the same subject. Init he makes three'state-. 
ments, each of which he illustrates at length :—I1st, That education 
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is a legitimate brarch of missionary operation ; 2d, That while edu- 
cational operations are not suitable to some localities and circum- 
stances, they are peculiarly suitable to others; and, 3d, That even 
in the localities best suited to educational operations, these ought not 
to engross too large a proportion of missionary strength and means. 
In enlarging upon this last proposition, Mr Smith goes on to say, 
“ What is the due proportion it is impossible to determine abstractly. 
T am free to admit that this proportion has probably been exceeded 
in Calcutta, not because there is too much labour or means expended 
on educational operations, for I think there is still too little, but be- 
cause there is far too little expended on other departments. When I 
joined the Church of Scotland Institution in 1839, the whole amount 
of missionary strength given to education was the labour of myself 
and one colleague, and a very limited portion of that of another. 
At that time there were ten or twelve men whose whole time was devoted 
to vernacular preaching.” Yet a third paper was read by Rev. J. H. 
Titcomb, Secretary to the Vernacular Education Society for India. 
Among other things he is reported to have said, “ There is no doubt, 
that in order to qualify our superior converts for important positions 
in the native church, good English schools will always be wanted. 
At the same time, if care be not taken, they may exhaust too much 
of our missionary strength, and impede the progress of a native pas- 
torate. For(1l), They have a tendency to hinder missionaries in 
their acquisition of the Vernacular. (2.) The education they give 
the students, unfit them for the humble and unremunerative labour 
of village teaching. (3.) They are not wanted as formerly. At 
first they were necessary starting-points for mission work. But now 
the case is altered. We have advanced to higher ground, and are 
not so much called upon to educate the general community, as to 
develop the resources of native agency.”—Rev. Lal Behari Singh, 
said, ‘‘ With regard to the results of missionary institutions in rais- 
ing up native agencies, it was most desirable, in order to be able to 
judge of them properly, to inquire how many of these young men who 
had been fed, clothed, and educated at the expense of the mission- 
ary societies, were now in the ministry, and how many had left for 
other pursuits? Next, how many of those who had been ordained 
were satisfied with their present position, or with a moderate salary?” 
—The Rev. Thomas Gardiner of the Free Church Mission, Calcutta, 
said, “He believed there was a danger of carrying secular education 
too for. They found that almost all young men in their schools, at 
some time or other, generally when they were in the higher schools 
or junior college classes, came under strong convictions, not merely 
of the truth of Christianity, but personal convictions, more or less, 
of their own sinfulness, and of their need of a Saviour. If they 
that critical period without publicly professing their faith in 

hrist, they generally became indifferent, and there was less hope, 
humanly speaking, of their becoming Christians. He thought it 
might be an undue expenditure of missionary resources to carry on 
in advanced secular studies, young men of that description, and that 
they should ever estimate their educational work according to its 
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value and direct bearing upon the progress of the Redeemer’s cause 
in the hearts of men. He felt there might be a danger of spending 
unduly missionary resources contributed for propagating the Gospe 
in that direction.”—Hev. J. Sugden, formerly missionary at Bangalore, 
says, “‘ He would put vernacular preaching and vernacular education 
in the first place ; but he thought that a good and glorious work was 
to be achieved in some spheres of labour, especially in India, through 
English teaching and English schools.” 


These sentences may be held as expressing fairly the mind 
of the Conference upon this point. Whatever remarks were 
made by others they did not run counter, but the contrary, to 
the general strain of the extracts now given. What, then, do 
they seem to teach? This, clearly ; that education through the 
medium of the English is unquestionably one way of carrying 
on missionary work—that, however the sphere in which this 
- force can be profitably used is limited,—limited as to locality to 
some of the great cities of India, and limited as to material to 
the better classes among the native population—that, upon the 
whole, the system is not the best fitted for preparing @ mini 


which shall be at oncelearned and national—and that in thecarry- 
ing it on, to its utmost limit, there is a risk eee missionary 
y 


strength and resources unduly on its m adjuncts. 
Now, if the practical question to be discussed in those days 
were simply this, Would it be lawful for a body of Christians in 
England to combine themselves into a society for the single and 
exclusive purpose of working this of the mission machinery ? 
we should have no hesitation in at Yes. It would, there 
can be no doubt, as we have already said, be perfectly legitimate 
for any society to select any one department of the work,—such 
as the zenana scheme or medical missions, or translation work, 
or English education—and devote to it its undivided attention. 
There is room, and more than room, for all. But the real ques- 
tion we have to consider is this: Is it expedient for any church, 
undertaking as such to carry the Gospel to a particular country, 
to single out one of these subordinate departments, and direct 
the bile current of its sympathies and resources to its support? 
We apprehend that no unprejudiced person who reflects seriously 
upon it will venture to say that it is Important as we believe 
the conversion of females in India to be, we should ill like to 
see any church giving its whole mind to the preparation of 
governesses for the zenana ; invaluable as are medical missions, 
we trust that the time will never come, when none shall be 
thought worthy to be sent out to the East but surgeons) And 
influential as we admit Calcutta to be, and necessary as it 
is to adopt whatever means shall be deemed best to reach 
the better classes of that capital, we deprecate the idea 
any church saying, We single out these 
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exclusive attention, and shall direct all our efforts to sending 
what they want and need—teachers to give them instruction in 
the English. Such a plan is inexpedient on many accounts; 
and on none more than this, that do what you may, you will 
never get the humbler members of the home congregations to 
take a hearty and intelligent interest in it. Their imagination 
suffices to raise up before their minds the picture of a count 
lying under the curse of idolatry. They can understand a good 
man going out to settle in such a land—learning its language 
—and, in the ways to which they are accustomed, ye 
the story of a Saviour’s love. They will have no difficulty, in 
addition, in seeing that schools and other such subordinate 
means which indeed meet their own eye at home, must 
be helpful as auxiliaries, but it is vain to ex among the 
ts of our rural districts, or even among the sharper intel- 
ects of our working-classes in towns—in plain terms—among - 
the masses which form the staple of our church membership— 
either an intelligent apprehension of the real character of our 
high class institutions, or much enthusiasm in their favour. 
We say all this the more freely, that all parties appear to be 
coming round to this mind. There did seem a risk some time 
ago, that with the Scottish churches the sectional system would 
become stereotyped. But of this there is now no danger. Dr 
Duff himself, we understand, has asked, that the next mission- 
ary to be sent out to him in Bengal should devote himself to 
preaching in the vernacular; and of those present at the Con- 
ference, none spoke more freely of the educational system, its 
defects as well as its excellencies, than Dr Duff’s own colleagues 
—Mr Smith and Mr Gardiner. A clear understanding upon this 
point, then, may now be said to have been come to. The wisdom 
of commencing with a school in Calcutta thirty years ago is not 
disputed by anyone. The propriety of still maintaining schools 
in which English shall be taught all earnestly contend for. But 
with the great work before us of nationalising Christianity 
in India, it is held to be manifest that a church should throw 
itself most heartily into the prosecution of that scheme by which 
the mass of the people shall be soonest provided with a native 
church and a native ministry. Referring to the classification 
we have already employed, the means by which the Gospel is to 
be conveyed into a heathen country, are either oral or literary. 
Of the two, the former is generally the most influential. In 
Burmah there is a large reading population, which can be 
reached by books and tracts; but even there the grand instru- 
ment of success has been the living voice. Of oral instrumen- 
talities, however, there are three classes—the preaching, the 
teaching, and the conversational. In other words, the mission- 
ary may carry on his work by the pulpit, by the school, or by 
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means of house to house visitation. All these in good hands 
are mighty, and all are necessary. In every mission they should, 
if possible, be combined. But if the question should ever be 
raised, If two must be sacrificed, which should be retained ? 
there would, we suppose, be but one answer. The testimony of 
all time is, that God blesses most the public proclamation of 
his own word—the open announcement to sinners as such that 
he is willing to be reconciled to them in His Son Jesus Christ 
—and hence we cannot hesitate to conclude with the Conference, 
that the power on which the church should chiefly rely, and 
which she should chiefly cultivate and support both at home 
and abroad is that“of the pulpit. 

We have dwelt so long on the first branch of this great sub- 
ject, the work abroad, that we can unfortunately spare no space 
for the second, namely, the relative responsibility of the church 
- at home. The Conference had this pot brought under its no- 
tice in various shapes. In three successive sessions it discussed 
these three important questions :—How best to stir wp, direct, 
and work the missionary feeling at home? How best to im- 
crease the present income of missionary societies ? and How 
best to obtain and qualify candidates of the right stamp for 
the mission work. FEELING, MONEY, MEN! such were the cen- 
tral points round which the conversation on these three things 
circled ; and so much was said that was at once plain, and 
practical, and suggestive, that we cannot but hope that the 
wide circulation of this volume among ourselves shall give a 
great and immediate impulse to the missionary enterprise 
among the home churches. To this branch of the report we 
would very earnestly direct the attention of those of our readers 
who may be in the ministry. It strikes us that a suggestion 
thrown out by Mr Macfie is one which, if it were acted on, 
might help the mission cause immensely. He contended that 
the pulpit should be employed, not merely in enforcing mis- 
sionary principles, but in disseminating missionary facts, and 
as himself the representative of busy business-men who sub- 
scribe for plenty of periodicals, but read none of them, he 
declared that only by the living voice of the preacher telling 
them on the Sabbath of the progress of the Gospel, could he 
hope to learn almost anything of what was doing for Christ in 
the world. Weare decidedly of opinion that Mr Macfie is right, 
No wonder that there is little of a missionary spirit in the 
church, when there are ministers who, from year’s end to year’s 
end, scarcely allude, in the most remote way, to the fact that 
we have about 150 millions of fellow-subjects who are living in 
heathen darkness. If things are to be better, the power of the 
pulpit must be called more into operation ; and, in order to 
provide those who wield it with effective material; a periodical 
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must be established, not a Quarterly Missionary Review as 
was pro , which might be filled mostly with heavy and 
unreadable articles, nor a Missionary Newspaper made upchiefly 
of scraps, but such a journal as, for example, “ The Book and 
its Missions” was at first, before it became (most excusably, 
because providentially) a record of Bible distribution among the 

r of London. Into this subject, however, we cannot now 
farther enter, and must be content to close with again express- 
ing, in the strongest manner, our sense of the practical value 
of the volume before us. 





Arr. VII.—The Works of Calvin in English, published by the 
Calvin Translation Society. 52 vols. 8vo. 1843—1856. 
Letters of John Calvin, compiled from the Original Manu- 
scripts, and edited with Historical Notes by Dr JULES 
Bonnet. 8 vols. 8vo, the first two published at Edinburgh, 

and the third at Philadelphia 


JOHN CALVIN was by far the greatest of {the Reformers, with 
respect to the talents he possessed, the influence he exerted, 
and the services he rendered in the establishment and diffu- 
sion of important truth. The Reformers who preceded him 
may be said to have been all men who, from the circumstances 
in which they were placed, and the occupations which these 
circumstances imposed upon them, or from the powers and 
capacities with which they had been gifted, were fitted chiefly 
for the immediate necessary business of the age in which their 
lot was cast, and were not perhaps qualified for rising above 
this sphere, which, however, was a very important one. Their 
efforts, whether in the way of speculation or of action, were 
just such as their immediate circumstances and urgent present 
duties demanded of them, while they had little opportunity of 
considering and promoting the permanent interests of the 
whole scheme of Scriptural truth, or the whole theory and 
constitution of Christian churches. After all that Luther, 
Melancthon, and Zuingle had done, there was still needed 
some one of elevated and comprehensive mind, who should be 
able to rise above the distraction and confusion of existin 

contentions, to survey the wide field of Scriptural truth in a 

its departments, to combing and arrange its various parts, 
and to present them as a harmonious whole to the contempla- 
tion of men. This was the special work for which God quali- 
fied Calvin, by bestowing upon him both the intellectual and 
the spiritual gifts necessary for the task, and this He enabled 
him to accomplish. God makes use of the intellectual powers 
which he bestows upon men, for the accomplishment of his 
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own purposes ; or rather he bestows upon men those intellectual 
powers which may fit them naturally, and according to the 
ordinary operation of means, for the pu which he in his 
sovereignty has assigned to them to effect. He then leads 
them by his grace to devote their powers to his glory and ser- 
vice, he blesses their labours, and thus his gracious designs 
are accomplished. 

Calvin had received from God mental powers of the highest 
order. He was distinguished equally by comprehensiveness 
and — of intellect, by acuteness and soundness 
of judgment. His circumstances in early life were so regu- 
lated in providence, that he was furnished with the best 
opportunities of improving his faculties, and acquiring the 
learning and culture that might be necessary with a view to 
his future labours. He was led by God’s grace early and de- 
cidedly to renounce the devil, the world, and the flesh, and 
to devote himself to the service of Christ. He was led under 
the same guidance to abandon the Church of Rome, and to 
devote himself to the preaching of the Gospel, the exposition 
of the whole truth of God, and the organisation of churches 
in accordance with the sacred Scriptures and the practice of the 
apostles. And in all these departments of useful labour he was 
honoured with an extraordinary measure of success. He did 
what the rest of the Reformers did, and in addition he did what 
none of them either did or could effect. He was a diligent and 
laborious pastor. He gave much time to the instruction of 
those who were preparing for the work of the ministry. He 
took an active part in opposing the Church of Rome, in pro- 
moting the Reformation, and in organising Protestant churches. 
He entered with zeal and ardour into all the controversies 
which the ecclesiastical movements of the time produced, and 
was ever ready to defend injured truth or to expose trium- 
phant error. This was work which he had to do in common 
with the other reformers, though he brought higher powers 
than any of them to bear upon the performance of it. But in 
addition to all this, he had for his special business the great 
work of digesting and systematising the whole scheme of 
divine truth, of bringing out in order and harmony all the 
different doctrines which are contained in the word of God, 
unfolding them in their mutual relations and various bear- 
ings, and thus presenting them in the most favourable aspect to 
the contemplation and the study of the highest order of minds. 

The systematising of divine truth, and the full organisa- 
tion of the Christian church according to the word of God, are 
the great peculiar achievements of Calvin. For this work God 
eminently qualified him, by bestowing upon him the highest 
gifts both of nature and of grace ; and this work he was 
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to accomplish in such a way as to confer the greatest and most 
lasting benefits upon the Church of Christ, and to entitle him 
to the commendation and the gratitude of all succeeding ages. 

The first edition of his great work, “ The Institution of 
the Christian Religion,” was published when he was twenty- 
seven years of age, and it is a most extraordinary proof 
of the maturity and vigour of his mind, of the care with 
which he had studied the Word of God, and of the depth and 
comprehensiveness of his meditations upon divine things, 
that though the work was afterwards greatly enlarged, and 
though some alterations were even made in the arrangement 
of the topics discussed, yet no change of any importance 
was made in the actual doctrines which it set forth. The 
first edition, produced .at that early age, contained the sub- 
stance of the whole system of doctrine which has since 
been commonly associated with his name, the development 
and exposition of which has been regarded by many as consti- 
tuting a strong claim upon the esteem and gratitude of the 
church of Christ, and by many others as rendering him worthy 
of execration and every opprobrium. He lived twenty-seven 
years more after the publication of the first edition of the In- 
stitutes, and a large portion of his time during the remainder 
of his life was devoted to the examination ot the word of 
God and the investigation of divine truth. But he saw no 
reason to make any material change in the views which he 
had put forth ; and a large proportion of the most pious, able, 
and learned men and most careful students of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, who have since adorned the church of Christ, have re- 
ceived all his leading doctrines as accordant with the teaching 
of God’s word.* 

The Institutio of Calvin is the most important work in the 
history of theological science, that which is more than any 
other creditable to its author, and has exerted directly or 
indirectly the greatest and most beneficial influence upon 
the opinions of intelligent men on theological subjects. It 
may be said to occupy in the science of theology the place 
which it requires both the Novum Organum of Bacon and 
the Principia of Newton to fill up in physical science, at once 
conveying, though not in formal didactic precepts and rules, 
the finest idea of the way and manner in which the truths of 
God’s word ought to be classified and systematised, and at the 


* In a work published a short time before Calvin’s death, Beza made the fol- 
lowing statement upon this point; a statement fully confirmed by all the facts 
of the case: “Hoc enim (Deo sit gratia) vel ipsa insidia Calvino tribuat 
necesse est, ut quamvis sit ipse ex eorum numero qui quotidie discendo consen- 
escunt, nullum tamen dogma jam inde ab initio ad hoe usque tempus, in tam 
multis et tam laboriosis scriptis, ecclesie proposuerit in quo illum sententiam 
mutare et a semetipso dissentire oportuerit.”—Abstersio Calumniarum, p. 263. 
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same time actually classifying and systematizing them, in a 
way that has not yet received any very material or essential 
improvement. There had been previous attempts to present 
the truths of Scripture in a systematic form and arrangement, 
and to exhibit their relations and mutual dependence. But 
all former attempts had been characterized by great defects 
and imperfections ; and especially all of them had been more 
or less defective in this most important respect, that a con- 
siderable portion of the materials of which they were composed 
had been not truths but errors, not the doctrines actually 
taught in the sacred Scriptures, but errors arising from ignor- 
ance of the contents of the inspired volume, or.from serious 
mistakes as to the meaning of its statements. The first 
attempt at a formal system of theology was made in the eighth 
century by Johannes Damascenus, and this is a very defective 
and erroneous work. The others which had preceded Calvin’s 
Institutes in this department were chiefly the productions of 
the schoolmen, Lombard’s four books of Sentences, and Thomas 
Aquinas’s Summa, with the commentaries upon these works ; 
and they all exhibited very defective and erroneous views of 
Scriptural truth. Augustine was the last man who had pos- 
sessed sufficient intellectual power, combined with views in 
the main correct of the leading doctrines of God’s word, to 
have produced a system of theology that might have been 
generally received, and he was not led to undertake such a 
work. The first edition of Melancthon’s Common Places, the 
only one published before Calvin produced the first edition 
of his Institutes, was not to be compared to Calvin’s work, 
in the accuracy of its representations of the doctrines of Scrip- 
ture, in the fulness and completeness of its materials, or in 
the skill and ability with which they were digested and ar- 
ranged ; and in the subsequent editions, while the inaccuracy 
of its statements increased in some respects rather than dimi- 
nished, it still continued, to a considerable extent, a defective 
and ill-digested work, characterised by a good deal of prolixity 
and wearisome repetition. It was in these circumstances that 
Calvin produced his Institutes, the materials of which it was 
composed being in almost every instance the true doctrines 
ane taught in the word of God, and exhibiting the whole 
substance of what is taught there on matters of doctrine, 
worship, government, and discipline, and the whole of these 
materials being arranged with admirableskill and expounded in 
their meaning, evidence, and bearings, with consummateability, 
This was the great and peculiar service which Calvin rendered 
to the cause of truth and the interests of sound theology, and 
its value and importance it is scarcely possible to overrate. 

In theology there is, of course, no room for originality 
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properly so called, for its whole materials are contained in 
the actual statements of God’s word; and he is the test 
and best theologian, who has most accurately apprehended 
the meaning of the statements of Scripture, who, by com- 

aring and combining them, has most fully and correctly 
boon ht out the whole mind of God on all the topics on which 
the Scriptures give us information, who classifies and digests 
the truths of Scripture in the way best fitted to commend 
them to the apprehension and acceptance of men, and who can 
most clearly and forcibly bring out their Scriptura] evidence, 
and most skilfully and effectively defend them against the 
assaults of -adversaries. And in this work, and indeed in 
almost any one of its departments, there is abundant scope for 
the exercise of the highest powers, and for the application of 
the most varied and extensive acquirements. Calvin was far 
above the weakness of aiming at the invention of novelties 
in theology, or of wishing to be regarded as the discoverer of 
new opinions. The main features of the representation which 
he put forth of the scheme of divine truth, might be found in 
the writings of Augustine and Luther, in neither singly, but 
in the two conjointly. But by grasping with vigour and 
comprehensiveness the whole scheme of divine truth and all 
its various departments, and combining them into one har- 
monious and well-digested system, he has done what neither 
Augustine or Luther did or could have done, and has given 
conclusive evidence that he was possessed of the highest 
intellectual powers, as well as enjoyed the most abundant 
communications of God’s Spirit. 

The two leading departments of theological science are the 
exegetical and the systematic. The two most important func- 
tions of the theologian are first, to bring out accurately the 
meaning of the individual statements of God’s word, the parti- 
cular truths which are taught there; and, second, to classify 
and arrange these truths in such a way as to bring out most 
fully and correctly the whole scheme of doctrine which is there 
unfolded, and to illustrate the bearing and application of the 
scheme as a whole, and of its different parts. And it is im- 
portant to notice that, in both these departments, Calvin stands 
out pre-eminent, having manifested in both of them the highest 
excellence and obtained the greatest success. He has left us an, 
exposition of nearly the whole word of God, and it is not only 
immeasurably superior to any commentary that preceded it, but 
it has continued ever since, and continues to this day, to be 
regarded by all competent judges, as a work of the highest value, 
and as manifesting marvellous perspicacity and soundness of 
judgment. There is no department of theological study the 
cultivators of which, in modern times, are more disposed to re- 
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gard with something like contempt the labours and attainments 
of their predecessors, and to consider themselves as occupying a 
much higher platform, than the exact and critical interpretation 
of Scripture ; and we think it must be admitted that, in mo- 
dern times, greater improvements have been made in this depart- 
ment of theological science than in any other. Yet, Calvin’s 
Commentary continues to secure the respect and the admiration 
of the most competent judges, both in this country and on the 
continent, even of those who are disposed to estimate most 
highly the superiority of the present age over preceding genera- 
tions in the department of scriptural exegesis. And it is per- 
haps the most striking illustration of the extraordinary gifts 
which God bestowed upon Calvin, and of the value of the ser- 
vices which he has rendered to Christian truth and to theologi- 
cal science, that he reached such distinguished excellence, and 
has exerted so extensive and permanent an influence, both as an 
accurate interpreter of Scripture, and as a systematic expounder 
of the great doctrines of God’s word.* 

Besides the Commentary upon Scripture and the Institutes, 
the leading departments of Calvin’s works are his Tractatus 
and his Epistole, both of which are much less known amongst 
us than they should be. The Tractatus are chiefly controver- 
sial pieces, in detence of the leading doctrines of his system 
when assailed by adversaries, and in opposition to the errors 
of the Papists, the Anabaptists, the Libertines, the advocates 
of compromises with the Church of Rome, and the assailants 
of the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity. His Epistole consist 
partly of confidential correspondence with his friends, and 
partly of answers to applications made to him from all parts 
of the Protestant well, asking his opinion and advice upon 
all the most important topics that occurred, connected with 
the administration of ecclesiastical affairs in that most im- 
portant crisis of thechurch’s history. They manifest throughout 
the greatest practical wisdom and the truest Scriptural modera- 


* In proof of the truth of this statement of the high estimate of Calvin's 
qualifications and success in the department of exegesis, formed by the most 
competent judges in the present day, it is enough to refer to Professor Tholuck’s 
elaborate Dissertation on Calvin as an interpreter of the holy Scripture. Tho- 
lack has published editions of Calvin's commentaries on the Psalms, and on the 
New Testament ; and, in the dissertation referred to, he has set forth the grounds 
of the high estimate he had formed of the value of these works, under the 
four heads of Calvin's doctrinal impartiality, exegetical tact, various learning, 
and deep Christian piety. Tholuck’s very high estimate of Calvin as an inter- 
preter of Scripture is the more to be relied on, and has probably exerted the 

ter influence in Germany, because he is not himself a Calvinist, and, indeed, 
ings out, in the conclusion of his dissertation, his divergence from Calvin's 
views on predestination and cognate topics. Bretschneider and Hengstenberg 
also, critics of the highest reputation, and of very different schools of theology, 


both from Tholuck and from each other, have borne the strongest testimony to 
Calvin's qualifications as an interpreter. 
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tion, as well as warm friendship and cordial affection, and the 
perusal of them is indispensable to our forming a right estimate 
of Calvin’s character, and of the spirit and motives by which 
he was animated ; while it is abundantly sufficient of itself 
to dispel many of the slanders by which he has been assailed. 

In these different departments of his works, we have Calvin 
presented to us as an interpreter of Scripture, as a syste- 
matic expounder of the scheme of Christian doctrine, as a 
controversial defender of truth and impugner of error, and as 
a friend and practical adviser in the regulation of the affairs of 
the church ; and his pre-eminent excellence in all these de- 
partments are, we are persuaded, such as justly to entitle him 
to a place in the estimation and gratitude of the church of 
Christ, which no other uninspired man is entitled to share. 
Calvin certainly was not free from the infirmities which are 
always found in some form or degree even in the best men, 
and in particular, he occasionally exhibited an angry — 
tience of contradiction and opposition, and sometimes assailed 
and treated the opponents of the truth and cause of God with 
| a violence of invective, which cannot be defended, and should 
certainly not be imitated. He was not free from error, and is 
| not to be implicitly followed in his interpretation of Scripture, 
| or in his exposition of doctrine. But whether we look to the 
| powers and capacities with which God endowed him, the man- 
ner in which he employed them, and the results by which his 





labours have been followed, or to the Christian wisdom, mag- 
nanimity, and devotedness, which marked his character and 
generally regulated his conduct, there is probably not one 
among the sons of men, beyond the range of those whom God 
miraculously inspired by his Spirit, who has stronger claims 
upon our veneration and gratitude. 

We believe that this is in substance the view generally en- 
tertained of Calvin by all who have read his works, and who 
have seen ground to adopt in the main the system of doctrine 
which he inculcated as based upon divine authority. Many 
men who were not Calvinists have borne the highest testimony 
to Calvin’s great talents and his noble character, to his lite- 
rary excellencies and his commanding influence. But those 
who are persuaded that he brought out a full, and, in the 
main, accurate view of the truth of God, with respect to the 
way of salvation and the organisation of the Christian church, 
must ever regard him in a very different light from those who 
have formed an eet judgment upon these subjects. IfCal- 
vin’s system of doctrine, government, and worship, is in the 
main Scriptural, he must have enjoyed very special and abun- 
dant communications of God’s Spirit in the formation of his 
convictions, and he'must have rendered most important services’ 
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to mankind by the diffusion of invaluable truth. Men who are 
not Calvinists may admire his wonderful talents, and do justice 
to the elevation of his general character, and the purity and dis- 
interestedness of his motives. But unless they are persuaded 
that his views upon most points were, in the main, accordant 
with Scripture, they cannot regard him with the profound vene- 
ration which Calvinists feel, when they contemplate him as 
God’s chosen instrument for diffusing His truth; nor can they 
cherish anything like the same estimate of the magnitude of 
the services he has rendered to mankind, and of the gratitude 
to which in consequence he is entitled. 

The Calvin Translation Society, which has done a great and 
useful work by making almost all his writings accessible to 
English readers, translated and circulated Professor Tholuck’s 
Dissertation formerly referred to, and subjoined to ita number 
of testimonies in commendation of Calvin’s works, from eminent 
men of all classes and opinions, of all ages and countries, includ- 
ing not only Calvinists and theologians, but also infidels and 
Arminians, statesmen and philosophers, scholars and men of 
letters. These testimonies have been added to from time to 
time, and being now collected together, they fill above 100 
pages in the last volume of his works, which contains the 
translation of his commentary upon Joshua.. Many more testi- 
monies to the value and excellence of Calvin’s writings might 
have been produced.* But this collection as it stands could 
not probably be matched in the kind and amount of commen- 
dation it exhibits, in the case of any other man whose writings 
and labours were confined to the department of religion. 

Indeed it is probably true that no man whose time and 
talents were devoted exclusively to subjects connected with 
Christianity and the church, has ever received so large a share 
both of praise and of censure. He has been commended 
in the highest terms by many: of the highest names both in 
Christian and in general literature; and the strength of their 
commendation has been generally very much in proportion to 
their capacities and opportunities of judging. But if he has 
received the highest commendation, i as also been visited 
with a vast amount’ of censure, the one being really, in the 
circumstances, just about as significant a testimony to his ex- 
cellence and his influence as the other. The Papists had the 
sagacity to see that Calvin by his great talents and the com- 
manding influence which he exerted, was really their most 


* There are some additional and very valuable testimonies to Calvin's charac- 
ter and writings given in his life in Haag’s La France Protestante, tom. iii. p. 109; 
peng from three of the most eminent lite men of the present age, 
Guizot, Mignet, and Sayous. Haag brings out an i g contrast 


between the candid admissions of some of the older Romish writers, and the 
unscrupulous mendacity of his latest Popish biographer Audin. 
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formidable adversary at the era of the Reformation. And in 
accordance with their ordinary principles and policy, they en- 
deavoured to ruin his character by the vilest slanders. Most 
of these calumnies, being utterly destitute of all evidence, and 
therefore disgraceful only to those who invented or repeated 
them, have long since been abandoned by every Papist who re- 
tained even the slightest regard for character or decency, though 
they are still occasionally brought forward or insinuated. Some 
of the Lutheran writers of his own time, and of the succeed- 
ing generation, mortified apparently that Calvin’s influence 
and reputation were eclipsing those of their master, railed 
against him with bitter malignity, and were even mean enough 
sometimes to countenance the popish slanders against his cha- 
racter. Specimens of this discreditable conduct on the part of 
the Lutherans may be seen in the answers made by Calvin him- 
self, and by Beza, to the attacks of Westphalus and Heshusius. 
During Calvin's life, and for more than half a century after 
his death, most of the divines of the Church of England adopted 
his theological views, and spoke of him with the greatest respect. 
But after, through the influence of Archbishop Laud and the 
prevalence of Arminian and Pelagian views, sound doctrine and 
true religion were, in a great measure, banished from that 
church, Calvin, as might be expected, came to be regarded ina 
very different light. During most of last century, the generality 
of the Episcopalian divines who had occasion to speak of him 
and his doctrines, indulged in bitter vituperation against him, 
and not unfrequently talked as if they regarded him withrancor- 
ous spite, representing him asa monster who ought to be held 
up to execration. Indeed we do not know that theological 
literature furnishes a more melancholy exhibition of ignorance. 
prejudice, and bitter hatred of God’s truth, than the general 
mode of speaking about Calvin and his doctrines, that pre- 
vailed among the Episcopalian clergy of last century. Some 
of them write as if they were ignorant enough to believe, 
that Calvinism and Presbyterianism were invented b 
Calvin, and were never heard of in the church till the 16t 
century ; and when they speak of him in connection with his 
views about the divine sovereignty and decrees, we might be 
tempted to think, from the spirit they often manifest, that 
they looked upon him almost as if he himself were the 
author or cause of the fate of those who finally perish. It 
is but fair to say that this state of things has been greatly im- 
proved since the latter part of last century. This is owing, 
partly to the high commendation which Bishop Horsley gave 
to Calvin’s writings, and to the public advice which he gave 
to the Episcopalian clergy, as one of which they stood greatly 
in need, viz., to see that they understood what Calvinism was 
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before they attacked it, but chiefly to that far greater ee 
lence of evangelical doctrine and true religion, which, though 
grievously damaged by Tractarianism, still forms so pleasing 
a feature in the condition of the English Church. 

Calvin has also had the honour to receive at all times a very 
large share of the enmity of “the world of the ungodly,” of - 
men who hate God's truth, and all who have been eminently 
honoured by him to be instrumental in promoting it. Such 
persons seem to have a sort of instinctive deep-seated dislike 
to Calvin, which leads them to dwell upon and exaggerate 
everything in his character and conduct that may seem fitted 
to depreciate him. It is not uncommon, even in our own age 
and country, to hear infidel and semi-infidel declaimers, who 
know nothing of Calvin’s writings or labours, when they wish 
to say a particularly smart and clever thing against bigotry 
and intolerance, meaning thereby honest zeal for God’s truth, 
bring in something about Calvin burning Servetus.* 

The leading charges commonly adduced against Calvin's cha- 
racter as distinguished from his doctrines, are pride, arrogance, 
spiritual tyranny, intolerance, and persecution. Some of these 
are charges which, as universal experience shews, derive their 
plausibility, in a great measure, from the view that may be 
taken of the general character and leading motives of the man 


against whom they may be directed, and of the goodness and 
rectitude of the objects which he mainly and habitually aims 
at. Those who have an unfavourable opinion of a man’s ge- 
neral motives and objects, will see evidence of pride obstinacy 


and intolerance, in matters in which those who believe, that 
he was generally influenced by a regard to God’s glory and the 
advancement of Christ's cause, will see only integrity and firm- 
ness, uncompromising vigour and decision, mixed it may be 
with the ordinary remains of human infirmity. The piety and 
integrity of Calvin, his paramount regard to the honour of 
God and the promotion of truth and righteousness, to the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s cause and the spiritual welfare of men, 
are beyond all reasonable doubt. And those who, convinced 
of this, examine his history with attention and impartiality, 
will have no difficulty in seeing that for most of these charges 
there is no real foundation, and that in so far as evidence can 
be adduced in support of any of them, it really proves nothing 
more than that Calvin manifested, like all other men, the re- 
mains of human infirmity, especially of course in those respects 
to which his natural temperament and the influence of his 
position and circumstances more peculiarly disposed him. The 
state of his health, the bent of bis natural dispositions, and 

* It is to that both Lord Bro and Lord Macaula: 
have aaktes the Pickin retains off yt oy os way. / 

VOL. IX.—-NO, XXXIII. xx 
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the whole influence of his position, occupations, and habits, 
were unfavourable to the cultivation of those features of 
character, and those modes of speaking and acting, which are 
usually regarded as most pleasing to others, and best fitted to 
call forth love and affection in the ordinary intercourse of life. 
‘The flow of animal spirits, the ready interest in all ordinar 
commonplace things, and the play of the social feelings, whic 
give such a charm to Luther’s conversation and letters, were 
alien to Calvin’s constitutional tendencies, and to his ordinary 
modes of thinking and feeling. He had a great and exalted 
mission assigned to him ; he was fully alive to this, thoroughly 
determined to devote himself unreservedly, and to subor- 
dinate everything else, to the fulfilment of this mission, 
and not unconscious of its dignity, or of the powers 
which had been conferred upon him for working it out. With 
such a man, so placed, so endowed, and so occupied, the temp- 
tation, of course, would be, to identify himself and all his 
views and proceedings with the cause of God and His truth, to 
prosecute these high and holy objects sternly and uncompro- 
misingly, without much regard to the opinions and inclinations 
of those around him, and to deal with opposition as if it 
necessarily implied something sinful in those from whom it 
proceeded, as if opposition to him involved opposition to his 
master. Calvin would have been something more than man, 
if, endowed and situated as he was, he had never yielded to 
this temptation, and been led to deal with opponents and 
opposition in a way which only the commission of the inspired 
prophets would have warranted, 

Calvin did occasionally give plain indications of undue self-con- 
fidence and self-complacency, and of a mixture of personal and 
carnal feelings and motives, with his zeal for the promotion of 
truth and righteousness. But there is nothing suggested by a 
fair view of his whole history, that is fitted to throw any doubt 
upon the general excellence of his character, as tried by the 
highest standard that has ordinarily been exhibited among men, 
or on the general purity, elevation, and disinterestedness of the 
motives by which he was mainly and habitually influenced, 
There is sufficient evidence that he still had, like the apostle, 
a law in his members warring against the law of his mind, 
and sometimes bringing him into captivity to the law of sin, 
And from what we know, from Scripture and experience, of 
the deceitfulness of the heart and the deceitfulness of sin, we 
cannot doubt that there was a larger admixture of what was 
sinful in his motives and conduct, than he himself was dis- 
tinctly aware of. Bat this, too, is characteristic of all men, 
even the best of them, and there is really no ground whatever, 
for regarding Calvin as manifesting a larger measure of human 
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infirmity than attaches in some form or other to the best and 
holiest of our race ; while there is abundant evidence that, 
during a life of great labour and great suffering, he fully 
established his supreme devotedness to God’s glory and service, 
his thorough resignation to His will, his perfect willingness to 
labour in season and out of season, to spend and to be spent, 
for the sake of Christ and his Gospel. It was assuredly no 
such proud, arrogant, domineering, heartless despot as Calvin 
is often represented to have been, who composed the dedications 
which we find prefixed to his commentaries upon the different 
portions of the Bible, and many of his letters to his friends, 
expressing often the warmest affection, the deepest gratitude 
for instruction and services received, and exhibiting a most 
cordial appreciation of the excellencies of others, a humble 
estimate of himself, and a perfect willingness to be or to do 
anything forthe sake of Christ and of his cause. It was certainly 
no such man as he is often described, who lived so long on 
such terms with his colleagues in the ministry, and held such 
a place, not only in their veneration and confidence but in 
their esteem and affection, as are indicated by the whole state 
of things unfolded to us in Beza’s life of him. 

With reference to the principal charge which, in his own as 
well as in subsequent times, was brought against his motives 


and temper, Calvin has put on record the following protesta- 
. tion in a letter written towards the end of his life, in the year 
1558 :— 


“T can with reason boast, however much ungodly men call me 
inexorable, that I have never become the enemy of one human being 
on the grounds of personal injuries. I confess that I am irritable; 
and, though this vice displeases me, I have not succeeded in curing 
myself as much as I could wish. But, though many persons have 
unjustly attacked me, an innocent, and what is more, well-deserving 
man, have perfidiously plotted all kinds of mischief against me, and 
most cruelly harassed me, I can defy any one to point out a single 
person to whom I have studied to return the like, even though 
the means and the opportunity were in my power.” (Letters of John 
Calvin, by Dr Bonnet, vol. iii. p. 439.) 

On a ground formerly adverted to, we have no doubt that 
there was sometimes, in Calvin’s feelings and motives, a 
larger admixture of the personal and the vindictive than he 
was himself aware of, or than he here admits) We always 
shrink from men making professions about the purity of their 
motives, as we cannot but fear, that this indicates the want of 
an adequate sense of the deceitfulness of sin and of their own 
hearts, a disposition to think of themselves more highly than 
they ought to think. It would not, we think, have been at all 
unwarrantable or unbecoming, if Calvin, iu the passage we have 
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quoted, had made « fuller admission of the mixture of sinful 
motives, which he would no doubt have acknowledged that the 
Searcher of hearts must have seenin him. And yet, we have no 
doubt that his statement, strong as it is, is substantially true, 
so far as concerns anything that came fairly under the cog- 
nisance of his fellow-men, anything on which other men were 
entitled to form a judgment. Whatever the Searcher of hearts 
might see in him, we believe that there was nothing in his 
ordinary conduct, in his usual course of outward procedure, 
that could entitle any man to have denied the truth of the 
statement which he here made about himself, or that would 
afford any materials for disproving it. And if this, or any- 
’ thing like it, be true, then the practical result is, that the com- 

mon notions about Calvin’s irritability and vindictiveness, the 
extent to which he was ordinarily influenced by personal, sel- 
fish, and sinful motives, are grossly exaggerated; and that, 
though this might be said to be his besetting sin, that to which 
his constitutional tendencies and the whole influence of his 
position chiefly disposed him, there was really nothing in it, 
that entitled any of his fellow-men to reproach him, or that 
could be justly regarded as anything more, than a display of 
that common human infirmity which even the best men mani- 
fest in some form or degree. 

Calvin’s superiority to the influence of personal, angry, and 
vindictive feelings, is very fully brought out in the course he 
pursued, with respect to the men who filled the office of the 
ministry at Geneva after Farel and he had been driven into 
exile, in 1538, a topic which has not been brought out in any 
of the histories of Calvin so prominently as it should have been. 
Calvin and Farel had been banished from Geneva, solely be- 
cause of their integrity and boldness in maintaining the purit 
of the church in the exercise of discipline, by refusing to ad- 
mit unworthy persons to the Lord’s Supper. Their colleagues 
in the ministry who were not_banished, and the persons, ap- 
pointed to succeed them, were of course men who submitted 
to the dictation of the civil authorities in the exercise of disci- 
pline, and admitted to the Lord’s table indiscriminately with- 
out regard to character. These men were, no doubt, strongly 
tempted, in self-defence, to depreciate as much as possible the 
character and conduct of Calvin and Farel, and to this temp- 
tation they yielded without reserve. Three or four months after 
his banishment, Calvin wrote from Basle to Farel, who had 
been called to Neufchatel, in the following terms (Letters, vol. 
i. p. 50-1): 

“ How our successors are likely to get on I can conjecture from 
the first beginnings. While already they entirely break off every 
appearance of peace by their want of temper, they suppose that the 
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best course for themselves was to tear in pieces our estimation, pub- 
licly and privately, so as to render us as odious as possible. But if 
we know that they cannot calumniate us, excepting in so far as God 
permits, we know also the end God has in view in granting such 
permission. Let us humble ourselves, therefore, unless we wish to 
strive with God when he would humble us.” 

A division soon arose at Geneva upon the question, whether 
or not the ministry of these men ought to be recognised and 
waited on. Many, and these, as might be expected, were the 
best men in the city in point of character and the most at- 
tached to Calvin, were of opinion that these men ought not to 
be treated as ministers, and that religious ordinances ought 
not to be received at their hands. Saunier and Cordier (author 
of the Colloquies), men of the highest character and standing, 
Regents in the college, refused to receive the Lord’s Supper at 
the hands of these men, and were in consequence driven from 
their posts, and obliged to quit the city. Calvin, who had 
now taken up his abode at Strasburg, was consulted upon 
this important question of casuistry, and gave his decision on 
the side of peace and conciliation, advising them without any 
hesitation to recognise and wait upon the ministry of these 
men. And this may surely be ned as a triumph of reason 
and conscience over personal and carnal feeling. In the 
whole circumstances of this case as now adverted to, it is very 
plain that all the lower and more unworthy class of feelings, 
everything partaking of the character of selfishness in any of 
its forms or aspects, everything like wounded vanity or self- 
importance, everything like a tendency to indulge in anger 
or vindictiveness, must have tended towards leading Calvin 
to decide this question, in accordance with the views of those 
in Geneva whom he most respected and esteemed. If Calvin 
had been such a man as he is often represented, so arrogant 
and imperious, so much disposed to estimate things by their 
bearing ce his own personal importance and self-compla- 
cency, and to resent opposition and depreciation, all that we 
know of human nature, would lead us to expect, that he would 
have encouraged his friends to refuse all countenance to the 
existing clergy, and to the ecclesiastical system which they 
administered. The fact that he gave an opposite advice, ma 
be fairly regarded as a proof, that the personal and the selfis 
(in the wide sense of undue regard to anything about self) had 
no such prominence or influence among his actuating motives 
as many seem to suppose, that the lower and more unworthy 
motives were habitually subordinated to the purer and more 
elevated, and that their operation, so far as they did operate, 
should not be regarded as distinctively characteristic of the 
individual, but merely as a symptom of the. common human 
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infirmity, which in some form or degree is exhibited by all 
nen, even those who have been renewed in the spirit of their 
minds. 

As Calvin’s conduct in this matter illustrates not only his 
elevation above the influence of personal and selfish feeling, 
but also his strong sense of the importance of respecting con- 
stituted authorities, and preserving the peace of the church, 
it may be worth while to bring out somewhat more fully what 
he thought and felt regarding it. The great general principle 
on which he founded his judgment upon this question was to 
this effect, that the men in office preached the substance of 
Scriptural truth, and administered the sacraments in accord- 
ance with Scriptural arrangements, notwithstanding the pro- 
miscuousness of the admission to partake in them, and that 
this being secured, everything else was, in the circumstances, 
of comparatively inferior importance, and should be subordi- 
nated, as a motive in determining conduct, to the respect 
due to the ministerial office and the persons who in provi- 
dence held it, and to a regard to the peace of the community. 
He distinctly admits that the people were entitled to judge 
for themselves, on their own responsibility, whether or not the 
ministers preached the Gospel, and unless satisfied upon this 
point, were fully warranted to abandon their ministry, recog- 
nising thus the paramount importance which Scripture assigns 
to the truth and the preaching of it, as the great determining 
element on this whole subject. It has been well said in re- 
gard to this matter, that preaching the truth is God’s ordi- 
nance, but preaching error is not God’s ordinance and is 
therefore not entitled to any recognition or respect. The 
ground taken by Calvin recognises this principle, and there- 
fore, though it 1s abundantly wide and lax, more so, perhaps, 
than can be thoroughly defended, it gives no countenance 
whatever to the views of those who advocate the warrantable- 
ness of waiting upon the ministry of men who do not preach 
the Gospel, but who are supposed to have other recommenda- 
tions, on the ground of their connection with some particular 
system or constitution, civil or ecclesiastical. Calvin’s first 
explicit reference to this subject occurs in a letter to Farel 
written from Strasburg in October 1538. The question as there 
put was this, “ Whether it is lawful to receive the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper from the hands of the new ministers, and 
to partake of it along with such a promiscuous assemblage ot 
en communicants?” Calvin's deliverance upon it was 
this :— 

“In this matter I quite agree with Capito. This, in brief, was the 
sum of our discussion : that among Christians there ought to be so 
great a dislike of schism, as that they may always avoid it so far as 
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lies in their power. That there ought to prevail among them such 
a reverence for the ministry of the Word and of the Sacraments, 
that wherever they perceive these things to be, there they may con- 
sider the church to exist. Whenever therefore it happens, by the 
Lord’s permission, that the church is administered by pastors, what- 
ever kind of persons they may be, if we see there the marks of the 
church, it will be better not to break the unity. Nor need it be 
any hindrance that some points of doctrine are not quite so pure, 
seeing that there is scarcely any church which does not retain some 
remnants of former ignorance. It is sufficient for us if the doc- 
trine on which the church of God is founded be recognised, and 
maintain its place. Nor should it prove any obstacle, that he ought 
not to be reckoned a lawful pastor who shall not only have fraudu- 
lently insinuated himself into the office of a true minister, but shall 
have wickedly usurped it. For there is no reason why every private 
person should mix himself up with these scruples. The Sacraments 
are the means of communion with the church; they must needs 
therefore be administered by the hands of pastors. In regard to 
those, therefore, who already occupy that position, legitimately or 
not, and although the right of judging as to that is not denied, it 
will be well to suspend judgment in the mean time, until the matter 
shall have been legally adjudicated. Therefore, if men wait upon 
their ministry, they will ran no risk, that they should appear either 
to acknowledge or approve, or in any way to ratify their commission. 
But by this means they will give a proof of their patience in tolerating 
those who they know will be condemned by a solemn judgment. 
The refusal at first of these excellent brethren did not surprise nor 
even displease me.” (P. 77-8.) 


Calvin discussed the same subject more fully in a letter 
addressed, in June 1539, “To the Church at Geneva;” and 
as it is most honourably characteristic of its author, and as 
this topic has not received the prominence in his history to 
which it is entitled, we shall quote the greater part of it. 


“Nothing, most beloved brethren, has caused me greater sorrow, 
since those disturbances which had so sadly scattered and almost 
entirely overthrown your church, than when I understood your striv- 
ings and contentions with those ministers who succeeded us. For 
although the disorders which were inseparably connected with their 
first arrival among you, might with good reason prove offensive to 
you; whatever may have given the occasion, I cannot hear without 
great and intense horror that any schism should settle down within 
the church. Wherefore, this was far more bitter to me than words 
can express ;—I allude to what I have heard about those your con- 
tentions, so long as you were tossed about in uncertainty; since 
owing to that circumstance not only was your Church rent by division 
quite openly, but also the ecclesiastical ministry exposed to obloquy 
and contempt. . . . Now, therefore, when, contrary to my ex- 
pectation, I have heard that the reconciliation between Rima pastors 
and the neighbouring churches, having been confirmed by Farel 
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and by myself, was not found to be sufficient for binding you to- 
gether in sincere and friendly affection, and by the tie of a lawful 
connection with your pastors, to whom the care of your souls is com- 
mitted, I felt myself compelled to write to you, that I might endeavour, 
so far as lay in me, to find a medicine for this disease, which, with- 
out great sin against God, it was not possible for me to conceal. 
And although my former letters had not been very lovingly received 
by you, I was nevertheless unwilling to be wanting in my duty, so 
that, should I have no further success, I would at least deliver my 
own soul. Neither do I so much question your spirit of obedience 
(of which, indeed, I have proof) toward God and His ministers, as 
that I can at all fear that this my exhortation will have no weight 
with you, neither has my sincerity towards you lain concealed. 
That my advice has not been taken by you, I consider is rather to 
be imputed to the circumstances of the time, when such was the 
state of disorder, that it was very difficult indeed to determine what 
was best. Now at length, however, when your affairs, by the favour 
of God, are in a more settled and composed state, I trust that you 
will readily perceive that my only object is to lead you into the right 
way; that being so persuaded with regard to me, you may shew in 
reality by what motive you are brought into subjection to the truth. 
Especially, I ask you to weigh maturely, having put aside all respect 
of persons, of what honour the Lord accounts them worthy, and what 
grace He has committed to those whom He has appointed in His 
own church as pastors and ministers of the Word. For he not 
only commands us to render a willing obedience, with fear and 
trembling, to the Word while it is proclaimed to us; but also com- 
mands that the ministers of the Word are to be treated with honour 
and reverence, as being clothed with the authority of His ambas- 
sadors, whom He would have to be acknowledged as His own angels 
and messengers. Certainly so long as we were among you, we did 
not try much to impress upon you the dignity of our ministry, that 
we might avoid all ground of suspicion; now, however, that we are 
ee beyond the reach of danger, I speak more freely my mind. 
ad I to do with the ministers themselves, I would teach what I 
considered to be the extent and measure of their office, and to what 
you also are bound as sitting under their ministry. Since, of a truth, 
every one must render an account of his own life, each individual 
for himself, as well ministers as private persons, it is rather to be 
desired, that every one for himself may consider, what is due to 
others, than that he may require what may further be due to him 
from some one else. Where such considerations have their due 
weight, then also this established rule will operate effectually, namely, 
that those who hold the office of ministers of the Word, since the 
guidance and rule over your souls is entrusted to their care, are to 
be owned and acknowledged in the relation of parents, to be held in 
esteem, and honoured on account of that office which, by the calling 
of the Lord, they discharge among you. Nor does the extent of 
their function reach so far as to deprive you of the right conferred 
on you by God, (as upon all his own people), that every pastor may 
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be subject to examination, that those who are thus approven may be 
distinguished from the wicked, and all such may be held back who, 
under the guise of shepherds, betray a wolfish rapacity. This, how- 
ever, is my earnest wish concerning those who in some measure fulfil 
the duty of pastors, so as to be tolerable, that you also may conduct 
yourselves towards them in a Christian spirit, and with this view 
that you may make greater account of that which may be due b 
you to others, than what others owe to yourselves. This also I will 
set forth plainly and in few words. Two things here are to be 
considered. The ot in the calling of your ministers does not 
happen without thewill of God. For although that change which 
took place upon our departure may have been brought to pass by the 
subtlety of the Devil, so that whatever followed on that change may 
justly be suspected by you: in it, nevertheless, the remarkable grace 
of the Lord is to be acknowledged by you, who has not allowed you 
to be left altogether destitute ; nor let you fall back again under the 
yoke of Antichrist, from which He hath once rescued you gree 
But he rather wished that both the doctrine of the Gospel should 
still exist, and that some appearance of a church should flourish 
among you, so that with a quiet conscience you might continue there. 
We have always admonished you that you should acknowledge that 
overturning of your church as the visitation of the Lord sent upon you, 
and necessary also for us. Neither ought you so much to direct your 
thoughts against the wicked and the instruments of Satan, as upon 
personal and individual sins, which have deserved no lighter punish- 
ment, but indeed a far more severe chastisement. I would now 
therefore once more repeat the same advice. For besides that such 
is the particular and suitable remedy for obtainining mercy and 
deliverance of the Lord from that just judgment which lies upon you, 
there is also another very weighty reason that ought to bring you to re- 
pentance ; lest peradventure we may seem to bury in oblivion that 
very great benefit of the Lord towards you, in not having allowed 
the Gospel edifice to fall utterly to ruin in the midst of you, seeing 
that it has held so together, that as an instance of His direct inter- 
ference it must be reckoned as a miracle of His power, by which 
alone you were preserved from that greatest of all calamity. How- 
ever that may be, it is certainly the work of God’s providence, that 
you still have ministers who exercise the office of shepherds of souls 
and of government in your church. We must also take into account, 
that those servants of God who exercise the ministry of the Word in 
the neighbouring churches, have in order to check such dangerous 
contests, themselves approved of the calling of those men; whose 
opinions we also have subscribed, since no better method occurred to 
us by which we could consult your welfare and advantage. That 
you are well assured of our conscientious integrity we have no doubt, 
so that you ought at once to conclude, that we did nothing which was 
not sincere and upright. But putting out of view even all idea of 
kindly affection, the very discussion of that delicate point was a 
feet quite as sincere as could be given on my part, that you would 
ave no obscure instruction from me. Therefore, you must seriously 
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look to it, that you are not too ready to disapprove of what the ser- 
vants of God judge to be essential to your advantage and the preser- 
vation of the church. The other point to be well considered by you 
is this, that there may be due inspection of their regular discharge 
of duty, that they may fulfil the ministry of the church. And here, 
I confess, discretion evidently (nor would I wish to be the author of 
bringing any tyranny into the church) is required, that pious men 
should esteem as pastors those who do not stand only on their calling. 
For it is an indignity not to be borne, if that reverence and regard 
is to be given to certain personages, which the Lord himself desires 
may be assigned only to the ministers of the Word. Consequently, 
I readily grant you concerning that minister who shall not have taught 
the Word of our Lord Jesus Christ, whatever title or prerogative he 
may put forth as a pretence, that he is unworthy to be considered as 
a pastor, to whom due obedience can be shewn in the ministry. 
Because, however, it is clear to me, in reference to our brethren who 
at present hold the office of the ministry among you, that the Gospel 
is taught you by them, I do not see what can excuse you, as before 
the Lord, while you either neglect or reject them. If some one may 
reply, that this or that in their doctrine or morals is objectionable, I 
require you, in the first place, by our Lord Jesus Christ, that so far as 
may be, you will first of all weigh the matter in your mind, and with- 
’ out any hastiness of judgment. For since we all of us owe this on the 
score of charity to one another, that we may not rashly pass sentence 
against others, but rather, so far as lies in us, that we hold fast by 
clemency and justice, much more is that moderation to be practised 
towards those whom the Lord is pleased to peculiarly distinguish 
above others. And even although there may be somewhat wanting 
which might justly be required of them (as to which I am not able 
to speak definitively, since I have no certain knowledge), you must 
just consider, that you will find no person so thoroughly perfect as 
that there shall not be many things which are still to be desired. 
Wherefore, that rule of charity is not duly honoured by us, unless 
we uphold our neighbours, even with their very infirmities, provided 
we recognise in them the true fear of God and the sincere desire 
of following the very truth itself. Lastly, I cannot possibly doubt 
in so far as concerns their doctrine, but that they faithfully deliver 
to you the chief heads of Christian religion, such as are necessary to 
salvation, and join therewith the administration of the sacraments of 
the Lord. Wherever this is established, there also the very sub- 
stance of the ministry ordained by the Lord Jesus Christ thrives and 
flourishes ; and all due reverence and respect is to be observed toward 
him who is the minister. 

“‘ Now, therefore, most beloved brethren, I entreat and admonish 
you, in the name and strength of our Lord Jesus Christ, that turning 
away from man your heart and mind, you betake yourselves to that 
one and holy Redeemer, and that you reflect, how much we are 
bound to submit entirely to His sacred commands. And if every- 
thing He has appointed among you ought deservedly to be held 
inviolate, no consideration whatever ought so to deflect you from the 
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path of duty, that you may not preserve whole and entire that mini- 
stration which he so seriously commends to you. If already you 
dispute and quarrel with your pastors to the extent of brawls and 
railing, as I hear has occurred, it is quite evident from such a course 
of proceeding, that the ministry of those very persons in which the 
brightness of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ ought to shine forth, 
must be subject to contempt and reproach, and all but trampled under 
foot. It is therefore incumbent on you carefully to beware, lest 
while we seem to ourselves only to insult men, we in fact declare 
war on God himself. Nor, besides, ought it to seem a light matter 
to you, that sects and divisions are formed and cherished within the 
the church, which no one who has a Christian heart beating in his 
breast can without horror even drink in by the hearing of the ears. 
But that the state of matters is indeed such where a separation of 
this kind exists, and as it were a secession between pastor and people, 
the thing speaks for itself. In conclusion, therefore, accept this 
admonition, if you wish me to be held by you as a brother, that there 
may be among you a solid agreement, which may correspond with 
such a name; that you may not reject that ministry which, for your 
advantage and the prosperity of the church, I have been forced to 
approve of without any fear or favour in respect of men. ps 
Here, therefore, with the most fervent salutation written by my own 
hand, do I supplicate the Lord Jesus, that He protect you in His 
holy fortress of defence; that He may heap on you His gifts more 
and more; that He may restore your Church to due order, and 
specially, that He may fill you with His own spirit of gentleness, so 
that in the true conjunction of soul we may every one bestow our- 
selves in the promoting of His kingdom.” (P. 118-125.) 


We are not prepared to adopt every statement made by 
Calvin in this letter to the church of Geneva, or in the one 
to Farel, formerly quoted ; but we think it very plain, that - 
the decision which he gave upon the important practical 
question submitted to him, and the main grounds on which he 
rested it, conclusively disprove some of the more unfavourable 
prevalent impressions in regard to his character and motives, 
and especially the supposed undue predominance of pride and 
arrogance, and, more generally, of the irascible and vindictive 
tendencies of human nature. Indeed, we cannot conceive how 
any one can read Calvin’s letters with attention and impar- 
tiality without being satisfied of the injustice of these im- 
pressions. Knowing how prevalent, and yet how unreason- 
able, was the impression of Calvin’s coldness and heartless- 
ness, and of his intemperate violence and imperious arrogance, 
we once took the trouble of running over the first two volumes 
of the English translation of his Letters by Dr Bonnet, pub- 
lished at Edinburgh a few years ago, to collect proofs of the 
falsehood of these im ions, and we noted on the fly-leat 
the pages which furnished materials fitted to serve this purpose 
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We arranged the references under the two heads of—Ist, 
Strong and hearty affection ; and 2d, Moderation and for- 
bearance—+. ¢., moderation in his own judgment upon in- 
teresting and important topics, and forbearance with those 
who differed from him. Our references under both heads, our 
evidences of the possession of both these features of character, 
soon swelled to a large extent, and at length presented a body 
of proof which seems to us perfectly overwhelming. It may 
interest and gratify some of our readers, if we copy from our 
fly-leaf the pages we noted in carrying out this design. They 
will find abundant evidence of Calvin’s strong and hearty affec- 
tion as follows,—vol. i, p. '75, 79, 86, 89, 111, 119, 130, 133, 
147, 151, 187, 195, 205, 208, 214, 222, 230, 242, 270, 283, 421, 
434, 452; vol. ii., p. 43, 50, 53, 95, 123, 257, 260-1, 295, 323, 
377, 386, 407 : and of his moderation and forbearance, Letters 
xxv. and xxvii. p. 78, 87, 90-92, 113, 117, 126, 135, 158-9, 
163, 175, 188-9, 194, 204, 211, 243, 257, 266, 270, 290, 306, 
315, 356, 380, 396, 409, 417, 430 ; vol. ii., p. 20-1, 47-9, 106, 
177, 192, 212, 224, 233, 258, 270, 286, 315, 333, 346, 353, 
394, 418, 428, 432. 

Every one knows that the favourite topic of declamation 
and invective with the enemies of Calvin, is the share which 
he had in the death of Servetus. All who, from whatever 
cause, hate Calvin, and are anxious to damage his reputation, 
are accustomed to dwell upon this transaction, as if it were one 
of the most disgraceful and atrocious which history records, until, 
from disgust at the shameless falsehood, injustice, and absurdity 
of the common misrepresentations regarding it, we are in some 
danger of being tempted to view it, and other transactions of a 
similar kind, with less disapprobation than they deserve. 

Gibbon said, that he was “more deeply scandalised at the 
single execution of Servetus, than at the hecatombs which 
have blazed at the Auto-da-fés of Spain and Portugal.” And 
Hallam has imitated the malignity of the unprincipled infidel 
by saying, “The death of Servetus has perhaps as many cir- 
cumstances of aggravation as any execution for heresy that 
ever occurred,” (“ Literature of Europe,” vol. i., p. 547). The 
latest writer we have seen upon this subject, Mr Wallace, we 
presume a Unitarian minister, in a work of very considerable 
research, entitled “ Anti-Trinitarian Biography,” in three vols., 
published in 1850, writes about it in a style which resembles 
the raving of a madman, or at least the ferocity of an inquisi- 
tor. He says, “ A bloodier page does not stain the annals of 
martyrdom than that in which this horrible transaction is re- 
corded ;” he describes it as stamping the character of Calvin 
as that “of a persecutor of the first class, without one humane 
or redeeming quality to divest it of its criminality or to pal- 
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liate its enormity, as “one of the foulest murders recorded in 
the history of persecution ;” and he speaks “of the odium which 
his malignant and cruel treatment of Servetus has so deserv- 
edly brought upon him,” (vol. i. p. 442-6). While men, who are 
the avowed opponents of almost every thing that has been 
generally reckoned peculiar and distinctive in the Christian 
revelation, speak on this subject with such reckless ferocity, 
other men whom it would be unfair to rank in this cate- 
gory, deal with this topic in a manner that is far from being 
satisfactory; and we could point to indications of this both in 
Dr Stebbing, the translator of Henry’s admirable life of Calvin, 
and in Principal Tulloch. On these accounts it may be pro- 
per to make some observations upon this subject, though we 
cannot go into much detail. 

It is common for those who discuss this subject under the 
influence of dislike to Calvin, to allege that those who do not 
sympathise with them in all their invectives against him, are 
to be regarded as defending or apologising for his conduct in 
the matter. Mr Wallace, in the work just referred to (vol. i. p. 
444), says—‘‘Among other recent apologists of the stern Gene- 
vese reformer, M. Albert Rilliet and the Rev. W. K. Tweedie 
(now Dr Tweedie of Edinburgh) stand conspicuous, but their 
arguments have been ably and triumphantly refuted by a well- 
known writer in the Christian Reformer for January 1847.” 

Now it is not true, in any fair sense of the word, that M. Ril- 
liet and Dr Tweedie are apologists for Calvin in this matter. 
They both decidedly condemn his conduct, and they merely aim 
at bringing out fully the whole facts of the case, in order that 
a fair estimate may be formed of it, and that the amount of 
condemnation may be, upon a full and impartial examination 
of all its features and circumstances, duly proportioned to its 
demerits. Rilliet has evidently no sympathy with Calvin’s 
theological views, or with his firm and uncompromising zeal for 
truth. He has acted only the part of an impartial historian. 
He has brought out fully and accurately the whole documents 
connected with the trial of Servetus at Geneva, and he has 
pointed to some of the inferences which they clearly establish, 
especially these, that Servetus’s whole conduct during the trial 
was charaeterised by recklessness and violence, or by cunning 
and falsehood—that Calvin was at this time at open war with 
the prevailing party among the civil authorities of Geneva, 
on the important subject of excommunication—that they took 
the management of the trial very much into their own hands, 
without consulting with him—that Calvin’s interposition in 
the matter was much more likely to have brought about the 
acquittal than the condemnation of Servetus—that Servetus 
knew this and acted upon it, and that this was the explana- 
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tion of the reckless violence with which, during one important 
stage in the trial, he publicly assailed Calvin. .The only fair 
question is, Are these positions historically true? Have they 
been sufficiently established? M. Rilliet and Dr Tweedie 
answer in the affirmative, and are in consequence set down as 
apologists of Calvin. As to Mr Wallace’s allegation, that M. 
Rilliet and Dr Tweedie have been triumphantly refuted in 
the Christian Reformer for January 1847, this is really little 
better than blustering. There is nothing in the article 
referred to, that refutes the above-mentioned positions 
of Rilliet, which must be regarded as now conclusively 
established. The article is mainly occupied with an attempt 
to prove, that the authorities of Geneva had no jurisdic- 
tion over Servetus, since the offence for which he was tried 
was not committed within their territory, and that there was 
no law then in force in Geneva attaching to heresy the pe- 
nalty of death. The writer has failed in establishing these 
two positions, but even if he had succeeded in proving them, 
this would not materially affect the question, so far as con- 
cerns its bearing upon Calvin, or the estimate that ought to be 
formed of the part he took in it. There is more plausible 
ground for Mr Wallace’s allegation that Dr Henry, in his Life 
of Calvin, defends his conduct in this matter, although here, 
too, there is a great want of fairness manifested by not giving 
a full view of the biographer’s sentiments. 

No man in modern timesdefendsCalvin’s conduct towards Ser- 
vetus. Noone indeed can defend it, unless he be prepared to de- 
: fend the lawfulness of putting heretics todeath, and this doctrine 
has been long abandoned by all but papists. There is no other 
ground on which Calvin can be defended, for he has distinctly 
and fully assumed the responsibility of the death of Servetus, 
though he endeavoured, unsuccessfully, to prevent his bein 
burned. Some injudicious admirers of Calvin have attempted 
to exempt him from the responsibility of Servetus’s death ; and 
it is quite true that other causes contributed to bring it about, 
and that it would, in all probability have been effected, whether 
Calvin had interfered in the matter or not. But there can be 
no doubt that Calvin beforehand, at the time, and after the 
event, explicitly approved and defended the putting him to 
death, and assumed the responsibility of the transaction. Some 
of Calvin’s admirers were at one time anxious to free him 
from the charge, founded on the letter which he was alleged 
to have written to Farel in 1546, and in which this passage 
occurs :—‘‘ Servetus wrote to me lately, and added to his let- 
ter a large volume of his delirious fancies. He intimates that 
he will come to this place, if agreeable to me. But I will not 
interpose my assurance of his safety, for if he shall come, if my 
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authority is of any avail, I will not suffer him to depart alive.” 
There is no regson, however, to doubt the genuineness of this 
letter, which is preserved in the Imperial Library at Paris. 
And there is nothing in it which is not covered by the noto- 
rious facts, that Calvin firmly believed and openly maintained 
that Servetus, by his heresy and blasphemy, had deserved death 
—that it was a good and honourable work to inflict the punish- 
ment of death upon him, and professed that he was quite will- 
ing to aid in bringing about this result. Entertaining these 
views, he acted a manly and straightforward part. in giving ex- 
pression to them. If Calvin had been such a monsttr of 
cruelty and malignity as he is represented to have been, by his 
slanderers, from Bolsee and Castellio in his own time, to Audin 
and Wallace in the present day, he would have encouraged 
Servetus to come to Geneva, and then have got him tried and 
executed. His letter, then, to Farel, is really no aggravation 
ot what is otherwise known and unquestionable in regard to 
Calvin’s views upon this subject. 

The injustice usually exhibited by Calvin’s enemies upon this 
whole matter should just make his friends the more anxious to 
take up no untenable position regarding it, to admit fully and at 
once everything that can be proved as a matter of fact, and to 
maintain no ground which cannot be successfully defended. 
His enemies have little or nothing that is plausible to bring 
forward, beyond what is involved in the general charge of be- 
lieving and acting on the lawfulness of putting heretics and 
blasphemers to death, except what is furnished to them, some- 
times, by injudicious friends of the reformer—taking up ground 
that cannot be maintained. 

But while the conduct of Calvin in the case of Servetus 
must be j of mainly and primarily by the truth 
or falsehood of the doctrine of the lawfulness of putting here- 
tics and blasphemers to death, and while every one now con- 
cedes that, tried by this test, it cannot be defended, it is quite 
possible that there may be other eollateral views of the mat« 
ter, which may materially affect our estimate of the different 
parties, and tell powerfully in the way either of palliation or 
of aggravation. Indeed, the only fair and honest question in 
regard to the case of Servetus, now that the lawfulness of put- 
ting heretics to death has been long abandoned, is this— 
Does Calvin’s conduct in the matter furnish evidence that he 
was a bad or cruel man? Does it prove him to have been in 
any respect worse than the other Reformers—that is, worse 
than the best men of his age? This is the only question 
which is now entitled to consideration, and this question; we 
venture to assert, must be answered in the negative, by every 
one. who is not perverted by hatred of the truth which Calvin 
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taught, by every one who is possessed of impartiality and 
pre The leading considerations which at that this 
is the only answer that can be given to the question, we 
shall merely state, without enlarging upon them. 

1. The doctrine of the lawfulness and duty of putting here- 
tics and blasphemers to death, was then = fr universally 
held, by Protestants as well as Papists, by men of unques- 
tionable piety and benevolence, if there were any such per- 
sons, and those who were zealous for God’s truth were then 
not only willing but anxious to act upon this doctrine when- 
ever an opportunity occurred. There is no need to produce 
evidence of this position, but it may be proper to advert here 
to a statement which seems to contradict it, made by Dr Steb- 
bing, the translator of Henry’s Life of Calvin, and adopted 
from him by Mr Wallace in his Anti-Trinitarian Biograpby. 
Dr Stebbing thinks that Henry has gone too far in defending 
Calvin, and in his anxiety to repudiate all concurrence in this, 
he makes the following statement, in his preface : “ Henry has 
defended Calvin in the case of Servetus with admirable ability ; 
but the translator believes still, as he has ever believed, that 
when men enjoy so large a share of light and wisdom as Cal- 
vin possessed, they cannot be justified, if guilty of persecution, 
because they lived in times when wicked and vulgar minds 
warred against the rightsof humanconscience.” Now this state- 
ment obviously and necessarily implies, that in Calvin’s time it 
was only “ wicked and vulgar minds” who countenanced perse- 
cution, and that Calvin's conduct is indefensible, because he 
agreed on this — only with the wicked and vulgar, and dif- 
fered from the better and higher class of minds, among his co- 
temporaries. This is what Dr Stebbing has said. But of course 
he could not mean to say this, for he must have known, if he gave 
any attention to what . was saying, that the statement is un- 
= false. Every one knows that in Calvin’s time the 

efence of persecuting principles was not confined to the 
“wicked and vulgar,” but was almost universal, even among 
the best and highest minds. It is to be presumed that Mr 
Wallace did not perceive the folly or the falsehood of this state- 
ment of Dr Stebbing’s, when he quoted it with so much gusto, 
and set it forth as a “ well-merited censure from the pen of 
one of Calvin’s most ardent admirers,” (vol. i. p. 446). 

2. Servetus was not only a heretic and a blasphemer, but 
one about whom there was everything to provoke and nothing 
to conciliate. More than twenty years before his death he 
had put forth views which led Bucer, one of the most mode- 
rate of the reformers, to declare that he ought to be torn in 

ieces. He continued thereafter to lead a life of deliberate 
ypocrisy, living for many years in the house of a Popish 
prelate, conforming outwardly to the Church of Rome 
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while at the same time he embraced every safe opportunity of 
propagating his offensive heresies and blasphemies against the 
most sacred and fundamental doctrines of Christianity. He 
repeatedly denied upon oath all knowledge of the books which 
he had published, and he conducted himself during his trial with 
reckless violence and mendacity. We do not mention these 
things as if they excused or palliated his being put to death, 
but merely as illustrating the unreasonableness and unfairness 
of attempting to represent the case as one of peculiar aggrava- 
tion, or as specially entitled to sympathy. Chaufepie, whose 
article on Servetus in the 4th volume of his Continuation of 
Bayle’s Dictionary is, perhaps, upon the whole, the best and 
fairest view of the subject that exists, says: ‘‘ Unfortunately 
for this great man (Calvin) he is more odious to certain people 
than Servetus is. They cannot resolve to render him the jus- 
tice, which no impartial person can refuse to him, without do- 
ing an injury to his own judgment.” 

3, Servetus had been convicted of heresy and blasphemy by 
a Popish tribunal at Vienne, and had been condemned to be 
burned by a slow fire ; and he escaped from prison and came 
to Geneva with that sentence hanging over him. During his 
trial at Geneva the Popish authorities transmitted the sen- 
tence they had pronounced against him, and reclaimed him 
that they might carry it into execution. It was then put to 
Servetus, whether he would go back to Vienne or go on with 
his trial at Geneva? He preferred to remain where he was, 
and there is good reason to believe that the determination of 
the civil authorities at Geneva to pronounce and execute upon 
him a sentence of death, was in some measure produced by the 
fear, that the Papists would charge them with being indif- 
ferent, if not favourable to heresy, if they spared him. There 
is abundant evidence that this consideration operated to some 
extent as a motive, upon the conduct of the Protestant churches 
at the time of the Reformation. As a specimen of this we 
may refer to Bishop Jewel’s Apology of the Church of Eng- 
land, a work which was approved of by the Convocation, and 
thus clothed with public authority. 4 the third chapter of 
the Apology, sect. 2, Jewel boasts, that Protestants not 
only detested and denounced all the heretics who had been 
condemned by the ancient church, but also, that when any of 
these heresies broke out amongst them “they seriously and 
severely coerced the broachers of them with lawful and civil 
punishments.” If this was distinctly set forth and boasted of 
as an ordinary rule of procedure, in opposition to Popish alle- 
gations, we cannot doubt that the consideration would operate 
most powerfully, in so very peculiar, and indeed unexampled, 
a case as that of Servetus, in which not only had a Popish 
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tribunal condemned him to the flames, but had publicly de- 
manded his person that they might put that sentence in 
execution. In these circumstances, no Protestant tribunal 
could be expected to do anything else but pronounce a similar 
sentence, unless either the proof of the charge of heresy and 
blasphemy had failed, or dey had believed it to be unlawful 
to re heretics and blasphemers to death. 

. Although Calvin, after having, notwithstanding extreme 
personal provocation, done everything in his power to con- 
vince Servetus of his errors, approved of putting him to death 
as an incorrigible heretic and blasphemer, he exerted his in- 
fluence, but without success, to prevent his being burned, and 
to effect that he might be put to death by some less cruel and 
offensive process ; so that to talk, as is often done, of Calvin 
burning Servetus, is simply and literally a falsehood. 

5. The reformers generally, and more especially two of the 
mildest and most moderate of them all, both in their theological 
views and in their general character, Melancthon, representing 
the Lutherans, and Bullinger, representing the Zuinglians, gave 
their full, formal, public approbation to the proceedings which 
took place in Geneva in the case of Servetus. 

6. Archbishop Cranmer exerted all his influence with 
King Edward, and succeeded thereby, though not without 
great difficulty, in effecting the burning of two heretics, one 
of them a woman, and the other a foreigner, whose offences 
were in every,respect, and tried by any standard whatever, far 
less aggravated than Servetus’s.* 

As all these six positions are notorious and undeniable, it 
must be quite plain to every one who reflects for a moment on 
what these facts, individually and collectively, involve or im- 
ply, that the peculiar frequency and the special virulence and 

erocity with which Calvin’s conduct in regard to Servetus 

has been denounced, indicate on the part of those who have 
done so, not only an utter want of anything like impartiality 
and fairness, but a bitter dislike, a rancorous hatred, to a most 
able and influential champion of God’s truth. 

It might be supposed that most men, knowing these facts, 
would admit that there are many palliations attaching to the 
death of Servetus, and to Calvin’s conduct in the matter, and 
yet Mr Wallace, as we have sean, as if determined to ~—— 
in the virulent ferocity of his invective all that had been sai 

* Burnet, after narrating (History of the Reformation, P. II. B. I, under the 
year 1549) Cranmer'’s very prominent and influential share in bringing about these 
two burnings, the one that of an Anabaptist woman, the other that of an Arian 
Dutchman, adds, “ One thing was certain, that what he did in this matter flowed 


from no cruelty of temper in him, no man being further from that black disposi- 
Se. M4 it was truly the effect of those principles by which he governed 
self.” 
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by Papists and infidels, describes it as being “without one 
humane or redeeming quality to divest it of its criminality, or 
lliate its enormity.” The grounds on which men who are 
ond of railing at Calvin in this style, commonly excuse 
themselves, is an allegation to the effect, that he was mainly 
influenced in this matter by personal and vindictive feelings, 
that under the influence of these feelings he had been long 
lotting Servetus’s death, and seeking an opportunity of cutting 
im off, and that he gave information against him to the 
Popish authorities at Vienne, and was thus the cause of his 
being tried and condemned there. These assertions are, to a 
large extent, utterly destitute of proof, and in so far as there 
is any appearance of evidence in support of them as matters 
of fact, they furnish-no foundation for the conclusions which 
have been based upon them. The general allegation, that 
Calvin was mainly or largely influenced by personal and vin- 
dictive feelings towards Servetus, is destitute of all proof or 
even plausibility. There is no evidence of it whatever, and 
there is no occasion whatever to have recourse to this theory. 
All that Calvin ever said or did in the case of Servetus, is fully 
explained by his conviction of the lawfulness and duty of 
putting heretics and blasphemers to death, and by his uncom- 


shape determination to maintain in every way he reckoned 

awful the interests of God’s truth, and to discharge his 

own obligations, combined with the too prevalent habit 

of the age to indulge in —_ abuse against all who 
ealt 


were dealt with as opponents, There were very considerable 
differences in character and disposition between Cranmer and 
Calvin, but it is in substance just as true of the latter as of 
the former, that his conduct “ was truly the effect of those 
principles by which he governed himself.” Calvin, in his last 
interview with Servetus, on the day before his death, solemnly 
declared, that he had never sought to resent any personal 
injuries that had been offered to him, that many years ago he 
had laboured, at the risk of his own life, to-bring Servetus back 
to the truth, that notwithstanding his want of success, he 
long continued to correspond with him on friendly terms, that 
he had omitted no act of kindness towards him, until at last 
Servetus, exasperated by his expostulations, assailed him with 
downright rage. To this solemn appeal Servetus made no 
answer, and there is no ground whatever to warrant any 
human being to call in question its truth or sincerity. The 
truth is, that there is at least as good evidence that Mr Wal- 
lace hates Calvin as that Calvin hated Servetus.* 

* Armand de la Chapelle, whose review of Allwoerden's Historia Michaelis 


Serveti in the Bibliotheque Raisonnée for 1728-9, tom. i. and ii., is character- 
ised by great ability and fairness, thus describes the conduct of some of Calvin's 
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We have seen some imens of the rancorous abuse with 
which he assails the Reformer. But we have not exhausted 
his performances in this way. He assures us that Calvin 
formed a plan for the destruction of Servetus, and that he 
prosecuted it for thirteen years before he succeeded in accom- 
plishing his object, that he “came to the deliberate determi- 
nation of plotting his destruction,” that “he was always on 
the watch for something by which he might criminate 
Servetus,” that he “was on the watch for him and caused him 
to be apprehended soon after his arrival” in Geneva, (p. 
430-4). These are statements for which no evidence has been 
or can be produced. They can be regarded in no other light 
than as mere fabrications, Mr Wallace also gives us to 
understand that, in his judgment, the conduct of Calvin in this 
matter shewed him to be “a man who, under the guise of 
religion, could violate every principle of honour and humanity,” 
(p. 446). Under the guise of religion! We could scarcely 
have believed it possible, that any man would have insinuated 
a doubt of the sincerity of Calvin’s conviction, that he was 
doing God service and discharging a duty, in contributing to 
bring about the death of Servetus. The sincerity and earnest- 
ness of this conviction do not, of course, furnish any proof 
that he was right, or supply any materials for defending his 
conduct. Still this conviction is an important feature in every 
case to which it applies, and it ought always to be taken into ac- 
count. Wedonot believe that Mr Wallace will get muchcounte- 
nance even from Papists and infidels in his insinuation, that 
Calvin is not entitled-to the benefit of it. 

His allegation about “ violating every principle of honour 
and humanity,” is probably intended to bear ‘special refe- 
rence to what has been charged against Calvin, in con- 
nection with the information against Servetus, given to 
the Popish authorities at Vienne, and this is indeed the 
only feature of the case, the discussion of which is attended 
with any difficulty... Mr Wallace’s statement upon this point 
is this :— 


“ Calvin, who was always on the watch for something by which 
he might criminate Servetus, soon gave out that this work” (his last 
work, the “Christianismi Institutio,” which he had gotsecretly printed 
without his name at Vienne, and the substance of which he had sent 
to Calvin some years before) “was written by him. And availing 
himself of the assistance of one William Trie, a native of Lyons, 
who was at that time residing at Geneva, he caused Servetus to be 


accusers in his time, and they do not seem to be much improved yet :—“Je 
soutiens qu’il n'y a que malice noire, et qu’aigre intolerance dans |’ animosité per- 
sonnelle que certaines gens font parditre contre cet illustre Reformateur,” (Bib. 
Rais. tom. i. p. 400). 
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apprehended, and thrown into prison on a charge of heresy. Some 
of the friends and disciples of Calvin have attempted to free him 
from this odious imputation, and he has himself represented it as a 
calumny; but the fact that Servetus was imprisoned at the sole 
instigation of Calvin is too well established to admit of dispute. 
Abundant proofs of it may be found in the accounts of De la Roche, 
Allwoerden, Mosheim, Bock, and Trechsel.” (P. 433.) 


We will advert first to Mr Wallace’s references to authorities. 
He says that abundant proofs that Calvin was the author and 
originator of the whole proceedings against Servetus at Vienne, 
may be found in the accounts of De la Roche, Allwoerden, 
Mosheim, Boch, and Trechsel. We have not read Mosheim and 
Trechsel, but we are confident that the proofs to be found in 
the other three authors are not abundant, and are not even 
sufficient. De la Roche and Allwoerden published before Trie’s 
three letters to his friend at Lyons, which Calvin is alleged 
to have instigated and dictated, were given to the public, and 
therefore were scarcely in circumstances to judge fairly on this 
question. 

De la Roche (Bibliotheque Anglaise, tom. ii., 1717) does not 
enter into anything like a full and formal investigation of this 
matter. The main evidence he adduces, that Calvin was the 
author or originator of Trie’s letters, is a statement to that 
effect made by Servetus himself on his trial, coupled with the 
fact, that in his judgment Calvin’s denial did not fully meet 
the precise charge as laid. Allwoerden, whose work is in 
reality just the first edition of Mosheim’s, goes much more fully 
into this matter, and produces additiona prpods, though they 
are not very “abundant” or satisfactory. His authorities are 
only Bolsec, in his Life of Calvin, and the anonymous author of 
the work entitled, “ Contra Libellum Calvini,” &¢., in reply to 
Calvin’s Refutation of the errors of Servetus. Bolsec, indeed, 
says that Calvin wrote to Cardinal Tournon to give informa- 
tion against Servetus, that Trie wrote to many people at 
Lyons and Vienna at the solicitation of Calvin, and that in 
consequence, Servetus was put in prison (Bolsec, p. 11). But 
Bolsec’s Lives both of Calvin and Beza have always been 
regarded, except by Papists, whose church Bolsec had joined 
before he published them, as infamous libels, to which no weight 
whatever is due. The other work referred to has been ascribed 
to Laelius Socinus and to Castellio, and it is not improbable 
that both were concerned.in the production of it, as is sup 
also to have been the case with another work bearing upon 
this subject, and published under the fictitious name of 
Martinus Bellius) The author of this work says, that those 
who had seen Trie’s letters to his Popish friend, “ think that 
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they were written by Calvin, because of the similarity of the 
style,” and that they were of a higher order than Trie could 
have produced. This is all the evidence he adduces, and it 
plainly shews, that at the time the report rested merely a 
conjecture or suspicion. This anonymous and unknown author 
says also, that “there are some who say, that Calvin himself 
wrote to Cardinal Tournon,” a statement which shews how 
thoroughly the whole matter was one of mere hearsay. It is 
proper also to mention, that it is this work which contains the 
report, given, however, merely as a hearsay (sunt qui affir- 
mant), that Calvin laughed when he saw Servetus carried 
along to the stake. This report even De la Roche, with all his 
prejudices against Calvin and Calvinism, denounces as an 
“execrable calumny,” though it is really a fair enough speci- 
men of the way in which Calvin has been often dealt with. 
De la Chapelle very happily ridiculed the manifest and palpa- 
ble insufficiency of this evidence, in this way, “ The cotem- 

enemies of Calvin only suspected that he was the author 
of the letter, and behold now-a-days, 170 years after the event, 
De la Roche and Allwoerden are quite certain of it. Perhaps 
in another 100 years, it will be found out that it was Calvin 
himself who carried the letter to Lyons.” (Bib. Rais., tom. i. 

. 390.) 

“ But Trie’s three letters have since been published, and may 
be expected to throw some light upon this subject. They 
were procured from Vienne, and published by Artigny in 1749, 
and they have since been commented upon by Mosheim, 
Bock, and many others. Bock is one of those referred to 
by Mr Wallace, as exhibiting “abundant proofs” that Calvin 
employed Trie to effect the apprehension of Servetus at Vienne. 
But the truth is, that Bock, though strongly prejudiced 
against Calvin, and though unfair enough to lege that he 
was somewhat influenced by personal and vindictive feelings 
in this matter, did not profess to produce “abundant proofs” 
of the point now under consideration ; nay, he ex, ad- 
mits that it could not be proved, though he was strongly inclined 
to believe it. The whole of what he says upon the subject is 
this :—‘“ An Gul. Trie homo indoctus, proprio motu an Cal- 
vini instinctu et consilio hoc fecerit, certo quidem statut nequit we 
non tamen vane videntur conjecture hanc illi dictasse episto- 
lam, os Servetus tanquam heereticus exurendus accusaba- 
tur (“ Historia Anti-trinitariorum,” tom. ii. p. 355). We accept 
Bock’s concession that there is no proof but only conjectures, 
but we do not admit that the conjectures are possessed of any 
real weight or probability. Mr Wallace could easily have 
found room, if he had chosen, for a summary of the “ abundant 
proofs” of which he boasts. But it was more convenient just 
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to make a flourish by a reference to Bock and other names, 
whose works few were likely to examine. 

Trie’s letters not only afford no evidence, but do not even fur- 
nish any plausible ground of suspicion, that Calvin was, in any 
way, connected with, or cognisant of, the origin of this matter, 
that is, that it was at his instigation that Trie conveyed informa- 
tion to his Popish friend about Servetus, and the book which he 
had recently published. So faras appears from the correspond- 
ence, Trie’s statement about Servetus and his book seems to 
have come forth quite spontaneously, without being s 
or instigated by any one. It has every appearance of having 
come up quite naturally and easily, in the course of correspond- 
ence with a friend, who was urging him to return to the Church 
of Rome, on the ground of the unity and soundness of doctrine 
that prevailed there, as contrasted with the varieties and here- 
sies that were found among Protestants. This naturally and ob- 


viously led Trie, as it would have led any one in similar cir- 
cumstances who happened to be cognisant of Servetus and his 
book, to tell his friend of what had been going on of late 
in the way of heresy, in his own neighbourhood, and in a place 
‘where Popish authorities had entire control. In short, there 
is no ground to believe, or even to suspect, that Calvin was 


connected with originating or instigating the proceeding, which 
ultimately led to Servetus’s apprehension by the Popish autho- 
rities at Vienne. If men are determined to put the worst pos- 
sible construction upon everything relating to Calvin, they may 
have some suspicion that he instigated Trie to write to Vienne 
about Servetus. But Mr Wallace’s “ abundant proofs” can really 
be regarded in no other light than as downright audacity. 
And then it must not be forgotten that we have from Calvin 
himself what must in all fairness be regarded as a denial of this 
charge. In his Refutation of the errors of Servetus, he intimates 
that it had been alleged against him, that it was through his 
agency (mea operA) that Servetus had been seized at Vienne. 
He scouted the idea as absurd and preposterous, as if he had been 
in friendly correspondence with the Popish authorities, and 
then he concludes with saying, that if the allegation were true, 
he would not think of denying it, for he would not reckon it 
at all dishonourable to him, as he had never concealed that it 
was through his agency that Servetus had been seized and 
brought to trial at Geneva. Calvin evidently saw no material 
difference in point of principle, between doing what was 
practicable and necessary to bring him to trial at Vienne, and 
doing what was requisite with the same view at Geneva’ He 
certainly could not mean by this statement to deny what he 
did do, in the way of furnishing materials to be used as evi- 
dence against Servetus at Vienne, for what he had done in 
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this respect was quite well known, and was distinctly men- 
tioned in the formal sentence of the ase authorities, which 
had been publicly produced in the subsequent trial. He never 
could have thought of denying this, and therefore he must 
have meant merely to deny, that he was the author or origi- 
nator of the proceedings ; in other words, to deny that he had 
written himself, or that he had instigated Trie to write, 
although even of this he indicates that he would not have 
been ashamed if it had been true. 

This leads us to advert to what it was that Calvin did in 
connection with the proceedings against Servetus at Vienne, 
and this topic may be properly connected with a statement of 
Principal Tulloch’s on this subject. Dr T., as might be ex- 
pected, seems disposed to press the more unfavourable views 
of this transaction. He describes it as a “great crime,” he 
speaks of “the undying disgrace which, under all explana- 
tions, must for ever attach to the event,” and assures us that 
“the act must bear its own doom and disgrace for ever.” 
(Leaders of the Reformation, p. 101, 138, 144.) Of his more 
specific statements, the only one to which we think it needful 
to advert is the following :— 

“The special blame of Calvin in the whole matter is very much 
dependent upon the view we take of his previous relation to the ac- 
cusation and trial of Servetus by the Inquisition at Vienna. If the 
evidence, of which Dyer has made the most, were perfectly conclusive, 
that the reformer, through a creature of his own of the name of Trie, 
was really the instigator from the beginning of the proceedings 
against Servetus—that from Geneva, in short, he schemed with 
deep-laid purpose the ruin of the latter, who was then quietly prose- 
cuting his profession at Vienna—and from MSS. that had privately 
come into his possession furnished the Inquisition with evidence of 
the heretic’s opinions—if we were compelled to believe all this, then 
the atrocity of Calvin's conduct would stand unrelieved by the sym- 
pathy of his fellow-reformers, and would not only not admit of de- 
fence, but would present one of the blackest pictures of treachery 
that even the history of religion discloses. The evidence does not 
seem satisfactory, although it is not without certain features of sus- 
picion. There can be no doubt, however, that Calvin was so far 

rivy through Trie to the proceedings of the Inquisition, and that 
bs heartily approved of them.” (P. 138, 9.) 

This is a curious and significant passage, and seems to indi- 
cate, that Dr T. occupies the position of one who is “ willing to 
wound but yet afraid to strike.” Dyer’s Life of Calvin, the 
authority here referred to by Dr T., was published in 1850 
and is got up with considerable care and skill. Its general ob- 
ject manifestly is, to check and counteract the tendency to 
think more favourably of Calvin, which had grown up in the 
community. in. connection with the labours of the Calvin 
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Translation Society and other causes. It was this, too, pro- 
bably, that called forth the special virulence and ferocity of 
Mr Wallace, whose Anti-Trinitarian Biography was published 
in the same year. But Mr Dyer goes Am his work much 
more cautiously than Mr Wallace. He abstains generally 
from violent invective and gross misrepresentation, and labours 
to convey an unfavourable impression by insinuation, su 
rted by an elaborate and sustained course of special plead- 
ing in the style of an Old Bailey practitioner, combined with 
a considerable show of moderation and fairness. The refer- 
ence which Dr T. in the passage we have quoted makes to Mr 
Dyer is fitted to convey the impression, that that author goes 
as far as Mr Wallace in ascribing the whole proceedings con- 
nected with Servetus’s apprehension at Vienne to Calvin’s 
agency or instigation. But this is not the case. Mr Dyer 
was too cautious to assert this. He saw and admitted, that 
there is no evidence that Calvin had anything to do with the 
origination of the matter, that is, no evidence that Trie’s first 
letter was written at his instigation or with his cognisante. 


“The Abbé d’Artigny goes farther than the evidence warrants, in 
positively asserting that Trie’s letter was written at Calvin’s dicta- 
tion, and in calling it Calvin’s letter in the name of Trie. It is just 
possible that Trie may have written it without Calvin’s knowledge ; 
and the latter is therefore entitled to the benefit of the doubt. He 
cannot be absolutely proved to have taken the first step in delivering 
Servetus into the fangs of the Roman Catholic Inquisition ; but what 
we shall now have to relate will shew, that he at least aided and 
abetted it.” (Dyer’s Life of John Calvin, p. 314.) 


It is true, as Dr T. says, that Mr Dyer has made the most 
of the evidence about Calvin aiding and abetting in the mat- 
ter. But there is really no mystery or uncertainty about this. 
What Calvin did, in this respect, is well known and quite as- 
certained, though we do not deny that there is room for a 
difference of opinion, or rather of impression, as to how far it 
can be thoroughly defended. 

The principal sentence in the quotation from Dr T. isa piece 
of rhetorical declamation, and is characterised by the inaccuracy 
and exaggeration which usually attach to such displays. It is not 
alleged by Mr Dyer, or indeed even by Mr Wallace, that Calvin’s 
conduct corrresponded with the description which Dr T. has 
here pictured of it, and yet his statement plainly implies that Mr 
Dyer has asserted all this to be true of Calvin—has undertaken 
to prove it, and has produeed evidence in support of it, which 
though not, in Dr T.’s judgment sufficient to establish it, is not 
destitute of weight. e cannot understand what could have 
tempted Dr T. to dash off such an inflated and exaggerated 
description of Calvin’s conduct, and to ascribe it, without war- 
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rant, to the cold and cautious Mr Dyer. He surely could not 
expect that his assertion, that Mr Dyer had undertaken to 
prove all this, and thought that he had proved it, would be suffi- 
cient to induce some people to believe it or to regard it as 
probable, even though it “would present one of the blackest 
— of treachery that even the history of religion dis- 
closes.” 

The first charge in this indictment against Calvin, given 
hypothetically so far as Dr T. is concerned, but alleged by him 
to be adduced and believed by Mr Dyer, is, that “ the Reformer, 
through a creature of his own of the name of Trie, was really 
the instigator from the beginning of the proceedings against 
Servetus.’’ Now Mr Dyer, as we have seen, expressly admits 
that this position cannot be proved, and Calvin himself has 
denied it, while declaring at the same time that he would not 
have been ashamed to acknowledge it, if it had been true. The 
second charge is merely a rhetorical expansion and eee 
tion of the first, with a fine touch added in the end by Dr T.’s 


own hand, without any contenance from his authority, “that 
from Geneva he schemed, with deep-laid purpose, the ruin of 
the latter, who was then quietly prosecuting his profession (asa 
peewee at Vienne.” The clause which we have put in 
H 


ics is fitted, and to all appearance was intended, to convey 
the impression, that Servetus had abandoned the work of pro- 
pagating heresy and blasphemy, in which he had been engaged 
more or less, occasionally, for about a quarter of a century— 
that he had retired from the field of theology, and was quietly 
occupied with the practice of medicine, giving no ground of 
offence to any one, when Calvin devised and executed a plot 
for bringing him to trial and death. Now all this is palpably 
inconsistent with the best known and most fundamental facts 
of the case. Every one knows, that the whole proceedings 
against Servetus, both at Vienne and at Geneva, originated in, 
and were founded on, the fact of his having just succeeded in 
getting secretly printed at Vienne, a large edition of his work 
entitled Christianismi Restitutio, in which all his old heresies 
and blasphemies were reproduced. Servetus had taken every 
precaution to guard against this work being known in his own 
neighbourhood, but a large number of copies had been sent to 
Frankfort and other places for sale, and one copy at least had 
reached Geneva. Indeed, the substance of the information 
which Trie’s first letter conveyed to his Popish friend at Lyons 
was just this, that this book had recently been produced and 
printed in his neighbourhood, and that Servetus was the author 
and Arnoullet the printer of it. So far is Mr Dyer from giv- 
ing any countenance, as Dr T. insinuates, to this rhetorical 
flourish, about Servetus “ quietly prosecuting his profession at 
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Vienne,” that for a pur of his own, intending to damage 
Calvin in another way, he calls special attention to the con- 
sideration, that Servetus’s printing his book at this time “was 
an overt act, and furnished something tangible to the Roman 
Catholic authorities, who would have looked with suspicion 
on mere manuscript evidence, furnished by a man whom they 
considered to be a great heretic himself,” (p. 362). 

This leads us to advert to the third and last charge in the 
indictment, viz., that “from MSS. that had privately come into 
his possession, he furnished the Inquisition with evidence of 
the heretic’s opinions.” This charge, as here stated, is not 
put quite accurately, but we admit that in substance it is not 
only adduced, but established, by Mr Dyer. He puts it thus. “ But 
this (that is, the admission that there is no evidence that Trie’s 
first letter was written with Calvin’s knowledge) does not clear 
him from the charge of having furnished the evidence by which 
alone Trie’s denunciation could be rendered effectual; and of 
thus having made himself a partaker in whatever guilt attaches 
to such an act,” (p. 361). 

Calvin did not perceive or admit that there was any guilt 
attaching, either to Trie’s conduct or to his own, in this matter; 
but he.certainly did the substance of what is here ascribed to 
him. The facts are these. Trie in his first letter to his popish 
friend, in which he told him of the publication of Servetus’s 
work, and gave the name of the author and printer, enclosed 
also the first leaf of the book. His friend communicated this 
to the Popish authorities, who made some investigation into 
the case. But so effectual had been the precautions taken by 
Servetus to secure secrecy, that they could get hold of nothing 
tangible. Trie’s friend was in consequence requested to write 
to him again, and to urge him to furnish, if possible, any ad- 
ditional materials that might throw light upon the matter. 
In answer to this application, Trie sent about twenty letters, 
which, a good many years before, Servetus had addressed to 
Calvin, and which were to be used, not as Dr T. says, “as 
evidence of the heretic’s opinions,” but as materials for estab- 
lishing his identity. Trie’s account of the way in which he 
procured the letters is this, and it is all we know of Calvin's 
procedure im this matter, (Dyer, p. 316)— 


“But I must confess, that I have had great trouble to get what 
I send you from Mr Calvin. Not that he is unwilling that such 
execrable blasphemies should be punished ; but that it seems to him 
to be his duty, as he does not wield the sword of justice, to refute 
heresy by his doctrines, rather than to punish it by such methods. 
I have, however, importuned him so much, representing to him that 
I should incur the reproach of levity, if he did not help me, that he 
has at last consented to hand over what I send.” 
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Calvin had t hesitation in giving up these letters to be 
employed for this purpose, and it would have been better, per- 
haps, if he had declined to comply with the application. Not 
that the matter is one of any material importance, or that his 
conduct in this affair can affect injuriously his general cha- 
racter in the estimation of intelligent and impartial men, but 
that it is fitted to give a handle to enemies, and has been re- 
garded with somewhat different feelings, even among those 
whose prepossessions are all in his favour. Calvin had no 
doubt as to the lawfulness of his giving up these letters for the 
purpose of establising Servetus’s identity. His views as to the 
way in which heretics ought to be dealt with, and the respon- 
sibjlity which in consequence he was quite willing to incur in 
such cases, prevented any doubt as to the warrantableness of 
the step proposed. His bsstiation seems to have turned only 
on its becomingness or congruity, on the propriety of a man in 
his position taking, in the circumstances, an active part in a 
criminal process, which might result in the shedding of blood. 
How far Calvin’s conduct in this matter should be regarded 
as a violation of the confidence that ought to attach to friendly 
intercourse, must depend very much upon the circumstances 
in which the correspondence was begun, and carried on, and 
ended ; and of all this we know nothing,,and cannot judge. 


Taking even the most unfavourable view which any reasonable 
man can form of the transaction, there is really eer in it, 
u 


apart of course from its assuming or implying the lawfulness 
of putting heretics to death, that can be considered very hein- 
ous, or that is fitted to create any strong prejudice against 
Calvin’s general character. There is not one of the leading 
Reformers, against whom more serious charges than this can- 
not be established. 

It is satisfactory to know, that although these letters to 
Calvin are mentioned among the pieces justificatives in the 
sentence pronounced upon Servetus by the popish authorities, 
they had got, before the sentence was passed, direct and conclu- 
sive evidence from other sources, to prove, in the face of his de- 
liberate perjury, that he was Servetus, though he had lived 
for thirteen years in Vienne under a different name, and 
that he had printed and published the heretical and blasphem- 
ous book which had been ascribed tohim. Dyer has given a 
full, and, upon the whole, a fair view, of this branch of the 
case, (p. 319-325). 

We did not intend to dwell so long on this matter of Serve- 
tus. But since so much has been a forth of late years, by 
Wallace and Dyer, by Stebbing and Tulloch, fitted to convey 
erroneous and unfair impressions upon some features of the 
case, we do not regret that we have heie led to enlarge some- 
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what upon it, although confining ourselves strictly to what 
seemed to require explanation.* 

The impression which the more temperate and reasonable 
opponents of Calvin’s views chiefly labour to produce with 
respect to his character is this, that he was a proud and pre- 
sumptuous speculator upon divine things, very anxious to be 
wise above what is written, and ever disposed to indulge his 
own reasonings upon the deepest mysteries of religion, instead 
of seeking humbly and carefully to follow the guidance of God's 
word, without pressing any further than it led him. Now it is 
perhaps not very unnatural that men who have never read Cal- 
vin’s writings,and who are decidedly and zealously opposed to his 
doctrines, may have insensibly formed to themselves some such 
conception of his general character and spirit, or may have 
very readily believed all this when they saw it asserted by 
others. This notion, however, has not only no foundation to 
rest upon, but it is contradicted by the whole spirit that 
breathes through the writings of Calvin. We are not at pre- 
sent speaking of the actual truth of his doctrines, but merely 
of the general spirit in which his examination of God’s word 
and his investigation of divine truth is conducted ; and upon 
this point, we have no hesitation in saying, that there is no- 
thing which is more strikingly and palpably characteristic of the 
general spirit in which Calvin ordinarily conducts his investi- 
gations into divine truth, and his speculations on the mysteries 
of religion, than his profound reverence for the word of God, 
the caution and sobriety with which he advances, and his per- 
fect readiness at all times to lay aside or abandon every state- 
ment, or even mode of expression, that did not clearly appear 
to him to have the sanction of the sacred Scriptures. And we 
think it quite impossible for any man of fairness and candour 
to read Calvin’s writings without being constrained to feel 
that this was the state of mind and the general spirit, which he 
at least intended and laboured to cherish and to manifest. 
Men of general fairness and candour may continue, after read- 
ing Calvin’s writings, to think that he has brought out from 
the sacred Scriptures doctrines upon some of the deeper mys- 
teries of religion which are not taught there, and some may 


* We have already intimated that we consider the Art. “ Servetus,” in the 
4th volume of Chauffepie’s “ Nouveau Dictionnaire,” orContinuation of Bayle, as 
giving the best and fairest view of the whole case. The fullest collection of the 
materials bearing upon his trial at Geneva, is to be found in Rilliets’ work, en- 
titled ‘‘ Relation de Proces Criminel,” &c , published in 1844, or still better, in a 
translation of this work, published at Edinburgh, in 1846, under the title ‘* Cal- 
vin and Servetus,” with an excellent Introduction, consisting chiefly of a fine 
sketch of Calvin’s life, by the Rev. Dr Tweedie, who has also contributed a 
valuable article to the “ North British Review,” vol. xiii., exhibiting a very euc- 
cessful mong of Calvin himself, and of his modern biograp Henry, 
Dyer, and Audin. 
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even be disposed to allege that, misled by the deceitfulness of 
the human heart, he did not always know what manner of 
spirit he was of. But no person, we think, of fairness and 
discernment can fail to see and admit, that he had laid it down 
as a rule to himself, to follow humbly, implicitly, and rever- 
entially the guidance of God’s word, that he carefully laboured 
to act upon this rule, and honestly believed that he had suc- 
ceeded in doing so. 

From the nature of the case, it is not easy to prove 
this by an adduction of evidence. But there are one or 
two points of a pretty definite description, which may be 
fairly regarded as confirming it. It was not Calvin’s 
practice to attempt to strain the particular statements of 
Scripture, in order to bring out more abundant evidence of 
doctrines which he believed to be true. On the contrary, he 
has incurred the suspicion of some of the more uncandid and 
unintelligent friends of truth, by occasionally admitting, that 
a particular text gave no support to a sound doctrine, in su 
port of which it was commonly adduced. He shewed no dis- 
position, in general, to sanction the use of unscriptural phrases 
and statements in the exposition of scriptural doctrines, and 
it has been thought that in some cases, as in regard to the 
doctrine of the Trinity for instance, Calvin, disgusted with the 
unwarranted and presumptuous speculations of the schoolmen 
upon this subject, even carried to an extreme his anxiety to 
adhere to mere scriptural terms and statements in the exposi- 
tion of this mystery. Now whether he was right or wrong in 
the particular cases to which these observations apply, his 
conduct in this respect indicates a state of mind, a general 
spirit, and a habit of procedure, very different from what are 
often ascribed to him, and may be fairly regarded as affording 
evidence, that the great object of*his desires and aims was just 
to ascertain and bring out truly and accurately the mind of 
God in his word ; to submit his understanding and his opi- 
- nions wholly to the control of the inspired standard ; to go as 
far as Scripture led him, and no farther, in the exposition of 
divine mysteries. Whether he has in every instance succeeded 
in this object which he proposed to himself, is, of course, a 
different question ; but we confess we do not know where to 
find a finer model, in general, of the spirit in which the exami- 
nation of God’s word and the investigation of divine truth 
ought to be conducted, than in the writings of Calvin; and 
we are persuaded also, that the more fully men imbibe his 
general spirit in this respect and faithfully act upon if, a spirit 
which will lead them equally to go without fear or hesitation 
as. far as Scripture goes, and to stop without reluctance where 
Scripture stops, the more firmly will they be convinced that 
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the great doctrines, with which Calvin’s name is commonly 
associated, are indeed the very truth of God, and do most fully 
shew forth the perfections of Him “ by whom are all things, 
and for whom are all things.” 

We do not mean at present to attempt anything like theo- 
logical discussion, but we would like to make a few observa- 
tions un Calvin’s historical position, viewed in relation both 
to the system of doctrine usually called by his name, and to 
his principles with respect to the worship and government of 
the church. The sum and substance of what Calvin aimed 
at, and tu some extent effected, was to throw the church back, 
for the cure of the evils by which she was polluted and dis- 
graced at the era of the Reformation, upon the Augustinianism 
or Calvinism in doctrine, and the Presbyterianism in worship 
and government, which he believed to be taught in the New 
Testament. He of course became a Calvinist and a Presbyte- 
rian, because he believed that the word of God required this. 
On the Scriptural evidence of his views we are not called 
upon at present to enter. We can merely advert to one or 
two features of the aspects which they present historically, 
especially when contemplated in their bearing upon the con- 
dition to which the church had sunk at the time when the 
Reformation commenced. Doctrine (viewed more especially 


as at the exposition of the way of life, or the 


method of the salvation of sinful men), worship, and govern- 
ment, in short, everything about the church or professedly 
Christian society, had fallen into a state of gross corruption. 
There might be difficulties, from want of materials, in point- 
ing out preeisely at what times particular corruptions in 
doctrine, worship and government, were invented and intro- 
duced. But it might be supposed that no one could fail 
to see and acknowledge, that the church of the 15th century, 
viewed both in its Eastern and Western branches, though it 
is with the latter that we have more immediately to do, was 
very different in all important respects from the church of the 
Ist century, as brought before us in the writings of the in- 
spired apostles. The system, however, which had grown up, 
and which overspread the church in the 15th century, was too 
firmly rooted in men’s passions, prejudices, and selfish inte- 
rests, to admit of the light of truth, as to what the church 
should be, being easily let in. The Reformation of the 16th 
century became in consequence a severe and protracted 
struggle, requiring and giving scope for the highest powers 
and qualities on both sides, both in choosing the ground to 
be taken, and in keeping or maintaining it. And it is here 
that the pre-eminent grandeur and majesty of Calvin shine 
forth. A profound and penetrating survey of the existing 
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condition and of the past history of the church, combined 
with the study of the word of God, in leading him to see, that 
the only thorough remedy, the only effectual cure, for the de- 
plorable state of matters that now prevailed, the only pro- 
cess that would go to the root of the existing evils and 
produce a real and permanent reformation, was to reject all 
palliatives and half measures, and to fall back upon the 
thoroughness and simplicity of what was taught and sanctioned 
by our Lord and his apostles. 

Perhaps the one most indispensable thing in order to the 
restoration of true Christianity in the world, was the bring- 
ing out from the sacred Scriptures of the whole doctrine 
of the Apostle Paul in regard to the justification of sin- 
ners, and this was the special work which God qualified 
and enabled Luther to effect. The history of this doc- 
trine of justification is remarkable. In consequence of the 
particularly full and formal exposition of it which the 
Apostle Paul was guided by the Spirit to put on record in his 
epistles to the Romans and Galatians, Satan seems to have 
felt the necessity of carrying on his efforts to corrupt it in an 
indirect and insidious way, of proceeding bysappingand mining, 
rather than by open assault. According , there was scarcely 
anything like direct and formal controversy on the subject of 
justification from the time of Paul to that of Luther. But 
yet the true doctrine of Scripture on the subject had been very 
thoroughly corrupted. All that is taught in Scripture in re- 
gard to it had been thrown into the back-ground and explained 
away, without being directly and explicitly denied. Notions 
of an adverse tendency had been introduced, diffused, and mixed 
up with the general series of ecclesiastical arrangements, con- 
nected especially with the efficacy of the sacraments, the con- 
ditions and merits of good works, and the interposition of other 
creatures in procuring the favour of God. By these processes 
quietly and insidiously carried on, the doctrine of justification 
had n greatly corrupted in the church, even before 
Augustine’s time, and he did nothing to check the progress of 
corruption, or to introduce sounder views, upon this important 
subject. Indeed, his own views upon it always continued 
confused and to some extent erroneous. When Luther was 
honoured to bring out fully the true Scriptural doctrine of 
justification, which had been concealed and buried so long, 
the Church of Rome rejected it, while all Protestant churches 
received it. Luther applied very fully the true Scriptural 
doctrine of justification to all the corruptions of the Papal 
system which were directly connected with it, but he did not 
do much in the way of connecting the doctrine of justification 
with the other great doctrines of the Christian system. It was 
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reserved for the comprehensive master mind of Calvin to con- 
nect and combine the Scripture doctrine of justification as 
taught by Luther, with the large mass of important Scriptural 
truth set forth in the writings of Augustine. And this combina- 
tion of Lutheranism and Augustinianism is just Calvinism, which 
is thus the fullest, most complete, and comprehensive exposi- 
tion of the whole scheme of Christian doctrine. It went to 
the root of the prevailing corruption of Christian truth, and 
overturned it from the foundation. 

The grand heresy, which might be said to have overspread 
the church for many centuries, was in substance this, that the 
salvation of sinful men, in so far as they might need salvation, 
was to be ascribed, not to the one true God, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, but to men themselves and to what they 
could do, or to what could be done for them by their fellow-men 
and other creatures. This, more or less fully developed, was the 
great heresy which underlaid the whole elaborate externalism 
of the mediaeval and Romish religion. Almost everything that 
is distinctive, either in the specific tenets and practices, or in the 
more general features and tendencies, of the full-blown Popery 
with which the Reformers had to contend, might be traced 
back, more or less directly, to this great principle; while, on 
the other hand, almost all the particular features of the system 
tended to deepen and strengthen in men’s minds the compre- 
hensive heresy in which they had their root and origin. 
Calvin saw that the only effectual way of dealing with this 
great perversion of the way of salvation, so well fitted to lead 
men to build upon a false foundation their hopes of heaven, 
the only way to overturn it root and branch, to demolish at 
once the whole height of the superstructure and the whole 
depth of the foundation, was to bring out fully and definitely 
the whole doctrine of Scripture concerning the place held in 
the salvation of sinners by the Father, by the Son, and by the 
Holy Ghost. He made it his great object to bring out and 
to embody the whole doctrine of Scripture upon these sub- 
jects, and accordingly Calvinism is just a full exposition and 
development of the sum and substance of what is represented 
in Scripture as done for the salvation of sinners by the three 
persons of the Godhead. It represents the Father as arrang- 
ing, in accordance with all the perfections of his nature and 
all the principles of his moral government, and at the same 
time, with due regard to the actual capacities and obligations 
of men, the whole provisions of the scheme of redemption, 
choosing some men to grace and glory, and sending his Son to 
seek and to save them. It represents the Son as assuming 
human nature, and ee and dying as the Surety and 
Substitute of his chosen people, of those whom the Father had 
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given him in covenant, of an innumerable multitude 
out of every kindred and nation and tongue, as bearing their 
sins in his own body, and by bearing them bearing them away, 
as doing and bearing everything necessary for securing their 
eternal salvation. It represents the Holy Spirit as taking 
of the things of Christ and shewing them to men’s souls, 
as taking up his abode in all whom Christ redeemed with 
his precious blood, effectually and infallibly determining 
them to faith and holiness, and thus applying the blessings of 
redemption to all for whom Christ purchased them, and 
finally preparing them fully for the inheritance of the saints. 
These are in substance’ the views given us in Scripture of the 
way in which sinners of the human race are saved. They are 
views which, as experience fully proves, are most offensive to 
the natural tendencies and inclinations of men’s hearts ; and 
plainly as they are taught in Scripture, there is a constant and 
powerful disposition, especially when true religion is in a low 
or languishing condition, to reject them or explain them 
away, and to substitute in their room notions which, more or 
less directly, exclude or contradict them. They certainly had 
been thoroughly excluded from the practical teaching, and from 
the whole plans and arrangements, of the church, at the period 
of the Reformation; while it is true, on the other hand, and 
it is this with which at present we have more immediately to 
do, that these views, and these alone, overturn from the founda- 
tion the whole system of notions which then generally pre- 
vailed, and which so fearfully perverted the way of salvation. 
We believe that it is impossible to bring out accurately, 
fully, and definitely, the sum and substance of what is taught 
in Scripture concerning the place which the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost hold in the salvation of sinners, 
without taking up Calvinistic ground, without being in a 
manner necessitated to assert the fundamental principles 
of the Calvinistic system of theology. It is, we believe, im- 
possible otherwise to do full justice, and to give full effect, to 
what Scripture teaches, concerning the sovereign supremacy of 
the Father in determining the everlasting destiny of his crea- 
tures, concerning the death and righteousness of Christ, as of 
infinite worth and value, and as infallibly efficacious for secur- 
ing all the great objects to which they are directed, and con- 
cerning the agency of the Holy Spirit in certainly and infal- 
libly uniting to Christ through faith all whom the Father had 


ven to him, and preserving them in safety unto his eternal 
Tan Those who reject or put aside the peculiar doc- 
trines of Calvinism can, we think, be shewn to be practically, 
and by fair construction, withholding from God, the Father, 


the Son, and the Holy Ghost, more or less of the place and 
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influence which the Scripture assigns to them in the salvation 
of sinners, and to be giving to men themselves, or at least to 
creatures, a share in effecting their salvation which the Scrip- 
ture does not sanction. And when Calvinistic principles are 
rejected or thrown into the back-ground, not only is some- 
thing, more or less, of necessity taken from the Creator and 
assigned to the creature, but an opening is made, an opportu- 
nity is left, for carrying on this process of transferring to man 
what belongs to God to almost any extent, until the Scrip- 
tural method of salvation is wholly set aside or overturned. 

Men who profess to derive their opinions in any sense from 
the sacred Scriptures must be substantially, whether they will 
or not, and whether they are aware of it or not, Socinians, or 
Arminians, or Calvinists. The distinctive characteristic of 
Socinianism is, that it virtually invests men with the power 
of saving themselves, of doing everything that is needful 
for effecting their own salvation.* Arminianism virtually 
divides the work of saving men between God and men, 
and is more or less Pelagian according to the comparative 
share and influence which it assigns to the Creator and the 
creature respectively. Calvinism, and that alone, gives to God 
the whole honour and glory of saving sinners, making men, 
while upheld and sustained in the possession and exercise of 
all that is necessary for moral agency, the unworthy and help- 
less recipients at God’s hand of all spiritual blessings. Cal- 
vinism not only withholds in point of fact from men any share 
in the work of effecting their own salvation, and ascribes 
this wholly to God, but when rightly understood and faithfully 
applied, it prevents the possibility of any such perversion of 
the Gospel scheme of redemption, of any such partition of the 
work of men’s salvation. And it is upon this ground that it 
was so thoroughly adapted, not only to overturn from the 
foundation the whole system of destructive heresy that had 
overspread the church at the time of the Reformation, but to 
prevent, in so far as it might be adopted and carried out, the 
possibility of the reintroduction of such a dangerous perver- 
sion of Scriptural principles and arrangements. 

Popery, if we view it in relation to the method of salva- 
tion, and have respect more to its general spirit and ten- 
dency than to its specific tenets, may be said to belong to 
the head of Arminianism. Papists concur with the Armi- 
nians in oe the divinity and atonement of Christ and 
the agency of the Spirit, but they concur with them also in not 
giving to the Son and the “pirit the commanding and deter- 

* Coleridge tells us of a friend of his, ‘‘a stern humorist,” who bound up a 


number of Unitarian tracts into a volume, and titled it upon the back, “ Salva- 
tion made easy, or, Every man his own redeemer.” 
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mining position and influence in the salvation of sinners which’ 
the Scripture assigns to them. Popery thus realizes the 
general idea above indicated of Arminianism, viz., that it di- 
vides the work of saving sinners between God and sinners 
themselves. What may be called the Arminianism of Popery, 
in a sense which will be easily understood from the explana- 
tion that has now been given, was before the Reformation of 
a very Pelagian cast,—that is, the work of saving sinners was 
practically taken almost entirely from the Creator and assigned 
to the creature—not indeed, that men in general were repre- 
sented, according to the Socinian view, as able to save them- 
selves, but, what is the special peculiarity of Popery in regard 
to this subject, men were represented as on the one hand able 
to do a good deal for saving themselves, and then as dependent 
for the remainder, not merely upon the Saviour and the Spirit, 
but also upon fellow-men and fellow-creatures, upon saints and 
angels. And for this complicated system of anti-scriptural 
perversion of the way of salvation, the only effectual cure, the 
only radical remedy, was the great Calvinistic principle, which 
distinctly, consistently, and unequivocally ascribes the whole 
salvation of sinners, from first to last, to the grace and the 
power of God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

This perversion of the way of salvation was most congenial 
to man’s natural inclinations and tendencies. Everything had 
been done which human and Satanic skill could devise, to give 
it a commanding influence over the whole current of men’s 
thoughts and feelings. It was firmly established over the whole 
of Christendom at the Reformation, and if it were to be dealt 
with at all, it would require the strongest appliances, the most 
powerful and thoroughgoing influences, to counteract it, to 
drive it out and to keep it out. And this was what Calvinism, 
and Calvinism alone, looking to the natural fitness of things, the 
ordinary operation of means, was adequate to effect. Calvin 
derived his system of doctrine from the study -of the sacred 
Scriptures, accompanied by the teaching of the divine Spirit. 
But there is nothing in the fullest recognition of this that 
should prevent us, especially when we are comparing Calvin 
with the other Reformers who enjoyed the same privileges, 
from noticing and admiring the grasp and reach of intellect, 
the discernment and sagacity, which God had given to Calvin 
in such large measure, and which fitted him so peculiarly for 
the station and the work that were assigned to him. And this 
view of the admirable suitableness of Calvinism, to go to the 
root of the evils that polluted the church and endangered the 
souls of men at the time of the Reformation, is confirmed by 
the consideration, that all subsequent deviations from Calvin- 
ism in the Protestant churches, whether leading in the di- 
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rection of Rationalism or Traditionalism, whether tending to- 
wards Socinianism or Popery, have tended to bring back, in some 
form or degree, the great Ante-Reformation heresy, the great 
heresy indeed of all times, that of taking the work of men’s 
salvation from the Creator and assigning it to the creature. 

With respect to Calvin’s views in regard to the worship and 
government of the church, we had an opportunity in our last num- 
ber (p. 465), in reviewing Principal Tulloch’s “ Leaders of the 
Reformation,” to state briefly what they were, and to point out 
their magnitude and importance, as throwing a flood of light 
upon the whole subject to which they relate. His great prin- 
ciple of the unlawfulness of introducing anything into the wor- 
ship and government of the church without positive Scriptural 
sanction, evidently went to the root of the matter, and swept 
away at once the whole mass of sacramentalism and ceremonial- 
ism, of ritualism and hierarchism, which had grown up between 
the apostolic age and the Reformation, which polluted and de- 
graded the worship of God, and which, in themselves and in 
their connection with unsound views on the subject of justifica- 
tion, were exerting so injurious an influence on men’s spiritual 
welfare. Any other principle, or rule, or standard, that could 
have been applied to this whole subject, must have been defec- 
tive and inadequate, and must have left at least the root of the 
evil still subsisting, to be a source of continued and growing 
mischief. The fair and full application of Calvin’s great prin- 
ciple, would at once have swept away the whole mass of corrup- 
tion and abuse which had been growing up for 1400 years, 
would have restored the purity and simplicity of the apostolic 
church, would have prevented the introduction of unauthorised 
and injurious innovations into the Protestant Churches, and saved 
a fearful amount of mischief, occasioned by the efforts made to 
retain or reintroduce such thin 

A fact or two will illustrate the elevation of Calvin’s position 
in regard to this class of topics. Augustine bitterly deplored the 
prevalence of rites and ceremonies in his time, and dodaiad that 
the condition of the Christian church, in this respect, had be- 
come more intolerable than that of the old dispensation. But 
having, to some extent at least, abandoned the principle of the 
exclusive authority of the written Word in regard to rites and 
ceremonies, though he still held it fast in regard to matters of 
doctrine, he had no means of grappling with this giant evil, he 
did not venture to attempt to do so, and matters continued, at 
least without any improvement in this respect, for 1000 years. 
Luther objected to the mass of rites and ceremonies with 
which he found the worship of the Christian church overspread, 
mainly upon two grounds, Ist, That they had from their num- 
ber become burdensome and distracting, tending to supersede 
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and exclude other things of more importance; and 2d, That 
the idea of meritoriousness, which was commonly attached to 
them, more or less definitely, tended to pervert and undermine 
the great doctrine of justification. But these principles, though 
undeniably true, still left the whole subject on a very vague and 
unsatisfactory footing. Calvin grappled with it in all its mag- 
nitude and difficulty, by maintaining, Ist, That they were in the 
mass unlawful, simply because of their want of any positive 
Scriptural sanction ; and 2d, That many of them, independently 
of mere tendencies, were positively idolatrous, and were there- 
fore directly and immediately sinful, as being violations of the 
first and second commandments of the Decalogue. 

So much for worship, and then in regard to government, Cal- 
vin took the best practicable means both for putting an end to all 
existing corruptions and abuses, and preventing their recurrence. 
Ist, By putting an end to any thing like the exercise of mo- 
narchical authority in the church, or independent power vested 
officially in any one man, which was the origin and root of the 
Papacy ; 2d, By falling back upon the combination of aristocracy 
and democracy, which prevailed for at least the first two centuries 
of the Christian era, when the churches were governed by the 
common council of presbyters, and these presbyters were chosen 
by the churches themselves, though tried and ordained by those 
who had been previously admitted to office ; 3d, By providing 
against the formation of the spirit of a mere priestly caste, by 
associating with the ministers in the administration of ecclesias- 
tical affairs, a class of men who, though ordained presbyters, 
were usually engaged in the ordinary occupations of society ; 
and 4th, By trying to prevent a repetition of the history of the 
rise and growth of the Prelacy and the Papacy, through the per- 
version of the one-man power, by fastening the substance of these 
great a upon the conscience of the church, as binding 
jure divino. These great principles, so well fitted to sweep 
away all the existing corruptions and abuses in the government 
of the church, and to prevent their recurrence, are evidently in 
accordance with the fundamental ideas on which the ane tor 
theory of representative government is based, and with the 
leading features of the provision, which has commended itself to 
all our best and wisest men, for the management of those reli- 
gious and philanthropic associations which form one of the great 
glories of our age. 

These are the merest hints. They might be easily, and per- 
haps not unprofitably, expanded, but our space is already more 
than exhausted. We would have liked also to have attempted 
some illustration of the position, that, in looking back upon the 
last three centuries, whether we survey the history of specula- 
tive discussion or of the practical influence of Christian churehes, 
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we have no reason to be ashamed of our Calvinism or our Pres- 
byterianism ; but, on the contrary, are just confirmed in our 
admiration and veneration for Calvin, or rather in our gratitude 
to the great Head of the church for all the gifts and 

which he bestowed upon that great man, and for all that He 
did through Calvin’s instrumentality. 

There is another class of historical questions connected with 
Calvin, not without interest, though not so important as some 
of those to which we have alluded. We refer to the discussions 
which have taken place in modern times, as to what Calvin’s 
opinions upon some points really were, such as, whether he were 
a supralapsarian or a sublapsarian ; whether he believed in what 
has since been called the immediate imputation of Adam’s first 
sin to his posterity ; whether he regarded justification as in- 
cluding acceptance as well as forgiveness; whether he held a 
universal or a limited atonement. It has been maintained by 
some, that the views which have generally gas among 
Calvinists upon most of these points are to be traced to Beza 


rather than to Calvin. We vy me to have an opportunity of ex- 
t the case stands upon these 


plaining how it appears to us t 
topics, in an article upon Beza. 





VIII.—CRITICAL NOTICES.* 


The Year of Grace: A History of the Ulster Revival of 1859. By the 
, Rev. Wa. Grsson, Professor of Christian Ethics, and Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 
Edinburgh : A. Elliott, 15 Prince’s Street. 
Tue year 1859 well merits the title given it in this work : it was 
emphatically “the Year of Grace” to Ulster. Clear and loud rang 
the notes of the trump of jubilee through that favoured province of 
our sister isle, and the slaves of Satan emerged from their bondage 
into that glorious liberty wherewith Christ makes men free. A re- 
vival of living Christianity, beginning in a secluded district of An- 
trim, spread rapidly over that and the other northern counties of 
Ireland, awakening from their deep slumber the spiritually dead, 
both the seemly formalists and the openly careless and wicked. 
Men in hundreds and in thousands were heard crying, “ What must 
we do to be saved?” and, after a longer or shorter period of spi- 
ritual distress and conflict, were seen rejoicing in Jesus Christ as the 
sufficient Saviour, and gratefully dedicating themselves to him to be 
his followers for ever. The intelligence filled Christians everywhere 
with joy, not only on account of the many wanderers brought back 
to the Shepherd and Bishop of souls, but on account of the new de- 
* We have been obliged to me to next number Critical Notices of some 


interesting and important books. We have room only for a few, some of them 
having been put in type for last number. 
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monstration furnished to the world, that the Gospel of Christ is still 
“the power of God unto salvation,” and that “ the Lord’s-hand is 
not shortened that it cannot save, nor his ear heavy that it cannot 
hear.” And it contributed to deepen the interest taken in this great 
work that some of its accompaniments were fraught with mystery, 
and that now and then there appeared not a little which was fitted 
to excite anxiety, and even regret,—accidental circumstances likely 
to confirm the incredulous in their unbelief and the hostile in their 
hostility. 

An authentic and connected record of this marvellous movement 
is at length presented in the volume before us. And its value is 
great. The newspaper press bad furnished us with ample, but not 
very discriminating information in regard to the Ulster revival. And 
fragmentary illustrations of the work, as it appeared in this and the 
other locality, have been contributed by men thoroughly trustworthy. 
But it is now for the first time that there is given us anything like 
a view of the whole field over which the operations of the Divine 
Spirit have extended,—a history of this gracious work of God, pre- 
senting it in its true character and in its fulness. And it would have 
been difficult to find one better fitted to accomplish this successfully 
than Professor Gibson of Belfast. A man of warm piety, interesting 
himself deeply in everything relating to the progress of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, of broad and catholic sympathies, capable of appre- 
ciating every movement tending towards good, and as distinguished 
for sobriety of judgment as for zeal and fervent charity,—he was the 
very man qualified to be the historian of the Irish revival. His po- 
sition, as Moderator of the Assembly of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church during the year of revival, and the esteem in which he is 
held, not only in his own church, but in others, gave him also pecu- 
liar advantages. With wealth of material presented to him, with 
ability to sift, and test, and use with discretion, the ample materials 
before him, and with fine literary taste, enabling him to group well 
his incidents, and to relate everything in a style marked by clear- 
ness, and force, and beauty, he could not but produce, and he has 
produced, a record of the revival that will be welcomed by the Chris- 
tian public of this and other lands. 

In the first chapter he describes the scene of the revival; in the 
second, the chief circumstances that may be regarded as having 
= the way for it. The third chapter he devotes to Connor, the 

irthplace of the revival. From this, let us extract a few sentences, 
as thoughtful as they are truthful. ‘“ We cannot fix the beginning of 
this revival. The end of our vision is not the starting-point of God’s 
working. That which is a germ in relation to one thing is a ripened 
fruit in reference to another. It is wisest for us to keep human 
agency in its own place, and to aim at reflecting all the glory on the 
sovereign Lord.” In chap iv. and onward to xvii., the progress of the 
revival is described, as it appeared in Ahoghill, Ballymena, Northern 
Antrim generally, Belfast, County Down, and the other counties of 
Ulster. All of these chapters are full of heart-stirring incident, 
communicated by parties well known to the author, and reminding 
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one irresistibly of the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles. Let us 
specify the story of the nailer of Broughshane, as given at 56, 
the good work done in the restoration of fallen women, p. 108, 109, 
and the washerwoman’s prayer, p. 200, 201. Chapter xviii. describes 
the effects of the revival on the Roman Catholics of Ulster. Chap. 
xix. treats of a matter which has excited much interest and occa- 
sioned much extravagant statement both of a favourable and unfa- 
vourable kind—‘ the pathological affections connected with the 
revival.” These, in all their various forms, are brought under notice; 
and, as the result, Professor Gibson gives it as his conviction, that, 
in addition to the bodily effects traceable to excited mental action, 
and to the influence of sympathy, there were those referable to the 
operation of nervous disease. “ That such a disease, call it by what 
name you may,” says he, “and by whatever means originated and 
propagated, has in most places been running parallel with the spi- 
ritual movement, does not admit of question.” 

There is a most valuable appendix to the work, from pp. 403 to 
429, presenting the ascertained results of the revival in the form of 
a tabulated statement. From this it appears that upwards of ten 
thousand members have been added to 307 out of the 460 congrega- 
tions in the Presbyterian church. Take, for example, the first con- 
gregation at Ahoghill. In it 202 were added to the church, and 700 
hopefully awakened. In Berry Street Church, Belfast, there has 
been an addition of 350 communicants, and 20 Romanists are de- 
scribed as awakened. This appendix supplies a desideratum that 
was much felt. . 

This well-timed work of Professor Gibson’s will gladden the Chris- 
tian world, and will encourage Christians everywhere-to be more ear- 
nest in prayer and in evangelistic effort. And it will not be of ephe- 
meral interest, bui will often be turned to in after times by those 
who delight to study the records of the great things which God has 
wrought for his church. 


———-—— 


Christ’s presence in the Gospel History. By the Rev. Hues Marrix 
A.M. Edinburgh: T. Nelson and Sons, 1860. 


Tue title of this volume correctly indicates its scope. It is con- 
structed on the principle that a Christian, to meet his inner wants, 
must have, not one of the elements mentioned in the title, but the 
union of the two—not the biography alone, which would be but a 
memoir, and not the presence alone, which would be but shadowy, 
undefined, and awful, but the conjunction of the presence and the 
history. This thought is wrought out very fully, and with a rare 
combination of fresh salient thought, and a well-poised theology. 
The author aims to set forth, that this exactly is what the gospel 
resents, and that the presence of Christ meets the Christian in the 
1 History. Various elucidations are supplied from different 
scenes in the life of Christ, and more particularly from his baptism, 
his temptation, his sermon in the synagogue, his cross, which are 
expounded at large; the whole being wound up ‘by a view of the 
VOL. IX.—NO, XXXIII. 3A 
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bearing of the subject on the personality, responsibility, humanity, 
and individuality of the believer. 

This volume is one of a very superior character, and will, we think, 
meet with full appreciation from the Christian public, as a word in 
season. Not to mention the analytic power, the clear perception of 
the relations of divine truth, and the mathematical precision of the 
author's cast of mind, the volume will be welcome to those who de- 
light to see the sound theology of a former age reproduced with in- 
dividual freshness, and with manifold applications to the phases of 
Christian experience. 


The Book of Psalms ; with an Exposition, Evangelical, Typical, and Prc- 
phetical, of the Christian Dispensation. By W. Wi:son, D.D., Vicar 
of Holy Rhood, Southampton, and Canon of Winchester. Lon- 
don : James Nisbet and Co. 1860. 


Dr Wuison’s exposition will be welcome to devotional minds of a 
practical turn, from its mingled spirituality and sobriety. The . 
author's intimate acquaintance with the original language ; the learn- 
ing, of which there is every proof but no parade; and the forcible 
and elegant English in which he expresses himself, will render it an 
attractive book to many. Averse to exclusive interpretations of this 
book of Scripture, he sees in it a testimony to Christ, as well as the 
typical character of David and his kingdom, but never loses sight of 
its application to every member of the true church. It is free from 
one-sidedness, withal doctrinal and practical ; and the writer seems 
to have composed it amid trials which rendered the language of 
David peculiarly adapted to himself. 


A Compendium of Biblical Criticism of the Canonical Books of the Holy 
Scriptures. By Freperick Sarcent. London : Longman, Green. 
1860. 


In this volume, arguing an immense amount of reading, and setting 
forth results that ought to be known by all who have had an acade- 
mical education, Mr Sargent makes a valuable contribution to the 
biblical criticism of the canonical books. He surveys in order, over 
the entire extent of Scripture, the state of the text ; and without load- 
ing the volume with quotations, makes suggestions as he goes along, 
which will have weight with those who, with him, wish to purge the 
text from “ extraneous corruption.” There isa great amount of mul- 
tifarious learning thrown in, and his remarks of a more general nature 
are always interesting, often arguing independent thinking (comp. 
Heb. i, 2); but the allusions to existing churches are rather abrupt, 
and might be spared. Though Mr Sargent does not refer to the mo- 
dern German works, there is an allusion constantly made to almost 
every English work of value, and to Continental works in Latin, on 
the subject of the text of Scripture. The volume is well conceived, 
seasonable, and appropriate, and in a direction where it is hoped 
others will follow. 
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Histoire des Jeswites. Par L’Anse Guerrer. 3 tom. Paris: Huet. 
1858-9. 


Tur history of the Jesuits, by Cretineau Joly, published about fifteen 
years ago, was the last full apology for the Order. The work before 
us, though not formally, yet virtually, is an answer to that publica- 
tion. It is a work of much research, generally calm and dignified in 
tone, but occasionally shewing both a grave irony and a generous indig- 
nation, when treating of the pretensions or of the misdeeds of the 
Society of Jesus. We would take exception to his pressing the book 
of Mariana on Regicide, against the Jesuits. That eminent Spaniard 
was but an exceptional Jesuit, as his book of animadversions upon 
the Order shewed. The work of the learned Abbé is somewhat too 
exclusively French in the ground it goes over, and, for readers out 
of France, somewhat too needlessly detailed in his recounting the 
proceedings pro and con in that kingdom in the seventeenth century. 
The book is somewhat old-fashioned in style, and we fear in a gene- 
ration accustomed to the vivacity with which Chateaubriand and 
Montalembert have treated ecclesiastical questions, may not meet 
with the amount of appreciation which its solid merits deserve. But 
to all ecclesiastical students desirous of seeing how Ultramontanism 
and Mariolatry appear in their Jesuit forms to a zealous and erudite 
Gallican, the work can be confidently recommended. Some of the 
French Protestant journals have objected to it as not sufficiently 
evangelical in tone. We think it all the more valuable that the 
author has not sought to assume anything else than his conscien 
tiously held traditional Gallicanism. The book is one which Noailles 
or Mabillon would have delighted to welcome. By his previous 
book on the history of the Church of France, and by his editing the 
journal of the Abbé Le Dieu, Bossuet’s secretary, M. Guetteé had 
acquired a reputation, which the volume before us will undoubtedly 
extend. The appearance of such a book, and the vigorous attitude 
maintained by the Observateur Catholique, are elements of hope in 
the existing religious condition of France. 


Obras de Fernan Caballero. Madrid : Mellado. 1857-9. 13 tomos- 
Colleccion de Autores Espanoles. I and II. Cremeneta La Gaviora- 
Leipsic: Brockhaus. 1860. 


Ir is, of course, not our intention here to review the general merits 
of the works of that distinguished authoress, who has gained her cele- 
brity under the nom de plume of Fernan Caballero. The simultaneous 
appearance recently of two translations of her works in Germany, is, 
of itself, enough to shew how great and varied are her excellencies in 
the field of popular authorship. Of quite recent origin, for her very 
name does not occur in the latest book on Spanish literature, that of 
Brinckmeier (published a year after Ticknor’s work), she has attained 
the position of the foremost contemporary prose writer of Spain. 
Few distinguished literary women have appeared in the Peninsula ; 
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none has previously attained a trans-Spanish celebrity except St 
Theresa, whose works, with all their faults of matter and of manner, 
give evidence of real genius, as well as, in the Romish sense, of pro- 
found devotion. The volumes of Fernan Caballero are well worthy 
of study, not for the mere passing away of otherwise unoccupied 
hours; for, though professedly belonging to the class of light litera- 
ture, they contain much proof of thought and varied reading. They 
are, at the present time, when, through the case of Escalante, and 
the incidents of the war with Morocco, public attention is much 
turned to Spain, valuable as giving, in an undeniable form, proof of 
the religious condition of that interesting country. We must con- 
fess that we do not like the tone of insular swagger and bravado with 
which Spain is too often written about in our press, and talked about 
from our platforms. The Spaniards have many elements of a noble 
people, and if, like Holland, like Venice, like Sweden, they have not 
in the nineteenth century the distinction which they enjoyed in 
former ages, it is not becoming a manly or a more favoured people to 
exult over their depression. 1t is not the way to recommend British 
Protestantism to a high-minded and sensitive people, to be always 
crowing over their low place among the nations. Rather let us hail 
every symptom of reviving intellectual, moral, and religious improve- 
ment. Fernan Caballero, in her works, affords a very interesting 
exhibition of a cultivated, as well as vigorous mind, clinging to Ro- 
manism in its rites, as well ag in its doctrines, because aware of no 
other alternative than the freezing scepticism, which, in its Julian- 
like intolerance, as well as in its Lucian-like blasphemy, she has 
shewn herself capable so vividly to characterise. The hurried 
sketches of travellers are liable to suspicion of superficiality or ex- 
aggeration. But the leisurely-written works of a Spanish woman of 
genius, proud of her country, though she sees .its faults, and, as in 
the case of the bull-fights, can vigorously attack them, are liable to 
no such drawback. The scripturally intelligent reader will rise from 
the perusal of these volumes with the conviction that many elements 
of good still subsist, both in the urban, and especially in the rural 
population of Spain, and solicitous that better laws, more extended 
internal communications, a more diffused education, and, above all, 
a purer faith, may in the future restore the lost greatness of that 
land. Britain would not be less strong, if Spain were less feeble. 


History of the Christian Church to the Reformation, from the German 
of Professor Kurtz. With emendations and additions by the Rev. 
Atrrep Covsniem, Ph. D., author of the History of the Jewish 
Nation. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1860. Pp. 526. 


WE are anxious to express in one sentence (having at present no 

room for more), but in the strongest terms, our sense of the excel- 

lence and value of this work, and of its special and pre-eminent 

Po gaa for being used as a text-book in the study of church 
istory. 








